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THE PROVINCE OF ENGLISH PHILOLOGY* 


By ALBERT S. Cook 


ERHAPS no reproach is oftener addressed to those who call them- 

selves philologists than that they are unconcerned with that beauty 
which has furnished a distinctive epithet for the word “literature” in the 
phrase belles lettres, that they lack imagination and insight, and that 
they are quite unfitted to impart to others a sense of the spiritual values 
which inhere in the productions that form the subject matter of their 
studies. An eloquent writer, who is himself a capable investigator, has 
recently presented this view in an essay which deserves the attention of 
every teacher of literature, and especially of every teacher of English 
literature. 

I make no apology for quoting a rather long extract from the essay in 
question, since the arraignment puts into definite form what a good many 
people have been feeling and intimating, and the philologist is bound to 
meet the attack either by mending his ways, or by showing that the 
critic, with the best intentions in the world, has not fully comprehended 
the purposes of philology, or has perhaps taken a part for the whole. 
Here, then, is the passage: 


And so very whimsical things sometimes happen, because of this scientific 
and positivist spirit of the age, when the study of the literature of any language 
is made part of the curriculum of our colleges. The more delicate and subtle pur- 
poses of the study are put quite out of countenance, and literature is commanded 
to assume the phrases and the methods of science. ... It is obvious that you 
cannot have universal education without restricting your teaching to such things 
as can be universally understood. It is plain that you cannot impart “university 
methods” to thousands, or create “investigators” by the score, unless you con- 
fine your university education to matters which dull men can investigate, your 


* The Executive Council has authorized the publication in PMLA of occasional editorials 
on matters of general interest to the Association, and all living past-presidents have been 
invited to contribute. In view of current discussions of the Theory of Literature (and 
perennial discussions of the aims of our scholarship) it has seemed appropriate to introduce 
this series of guest editorials by reprinting (from PMLA, xm, 185-204) a presidential 
address delivered in 1897. 
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616 The Province of English Philology 


laboratory training to tasks which mere plodding diligence and submissive 
patience can compass. Yet, if you do so limit and constrain what you teach, you 
thrust taste and insight and delicacy of perception out of the schools, exalt the 
obvious and the merely useful above the things which are only imaginatively or 
spiritually conceived, make education an affair of tasting and handling and 
smelling. .. . 

You have nowadays, it is believed, only to heed the suggestions of pedagogics 
in order to know how to impart Burke or Browning, Dryden or Swift. There 
are certain practical difficulties, indeed; but there are ways of overcoming them. 
You must have strength if you would handle with real mastery the firm fibre of 
these men; you must have a heart, moreover, to feel their warmth, an eye to 
see what they see, an imagination to keep them company, a pulse to experience 
their delights. But if you have none of these things, you may make shift to do 
without them. You may count the words they use, instead, note the changes of 
phrase they make in successive revisions, put their rhythm into a scale of feet, 
run their allusions—particularly their female allusions—to cover, detect them in 
their previous reading. Or, if none of these things please you, or you find the big 
authors difficult or dull, you may drag to light all the minor writers of their time, 
who are easy to understand. By setting an example in such methods you render 
great services in certain directions. You make the higher degrees of our universi- 
ties available for the large number of respectable men who can count, and meas- 
ure, and search diligently; and that may prove no small matter. You divert 
attention from thought, which is not always easy to get at, and fix attention upon 
language, as upon a curious mechanism, which can be perceived with the bodily 
eye, and which is worthy to be studied for its own sake, quite apart from anything 
it may mean. You encourage the examination of forms, grammatical and metri- 
cal, which can be quite accurately determined and quite exhaustively catalogued. 
You bring all the visible phenomena of writing to light and into ordered system. 
You go further, and show how to make careful literal identification of stories 
somewhere told ill and without art with the same stories told over again by the 
masters, well and with the transfiguring effect of genius. You thus broaden the 
area of science; for you rescue the concrete phenomena of the expression of 
thought—the necessary syllabification which accompanies it, the inevitable jux- 
taposition of words, the constant use of particles, the habitual display of roots, 
the inveterate repetition of names, the recurrent employment of meanings heard 
or read—from their confusion with the otherwise unclassifiable manifestations 
of what had hitherto been accepted, without critical examination, under the 
lump term “literature,” simply for the pleasure and spiritual edification to be got 
from it. [Woodrow Wilson, Mere Literature, and Other Essays (1896), p. 2.] 


This is a stern indictment to bring against the philologist—the “‘mere 
philologist,” as our author might say—and if it contains the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; if things are quite as bad as here represented, 
and the fault is the fault of certain innovators, who usurp the domain 
of better men with their science falsely so-called; then it behooves us to 
be on our guard, lest we also be entangled in the net they have woven 
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Albert S. Cook 617 


for their own feet, and so become involved with them in a common de- 
struction. 

Let us first see, however, whether some of these matters are susceptible 
of being differently stated. And first, is it quite certain that the evils 
complained of are due to the scientific and positivist spirit of this age, 
and to the effort after universal education? It is more than two thousand 
years since Herodicus described the followers of the critic Aristarchus 
as “buzzing in corners, busy with monosyllables.” It is more than 
eighteen hundred years since Seneca thus declaimed against what he 
understood by the philological study of literature: 


A grammarian occupies himself with the care of speech, or, if he takes a wider 
view of his art, possibly with history. The most that he can do is to extend the 
limits so as to include poetry. Which of these openeth a way to virtue? Doth the 
unfolding of syllables, the niceties of speech, the memory of fables, or the law 
and syntax of verses? Which of these taketh away fear, casteth out covetousness, 
bridleth lust? . . . Let us grant unto them that Homer was a philosopher; in that 
case he must have learnt wisdom before he wrote poetry; wherefore let us learn 
those things which made Homer a wise man. . .. What supposest thou that it 
profiteth to inquire into the ages of Patroclus and Achilles? Seekest thou rather 
Ulysses’ errors than seest how thou canst prevent thine own? There is no time for 
hearing whether Ulysses was shipwrecked between Italy and Sicily, or passed 
the boundaries of the known world. . . . Tempests of the mind do daily toss us, 
and vice driveth us into all the evils which Ulysses suffered. Beauty there is to 
beguile the eyes, and she cometh not in the guise of a foe: hence come cruel 
monsters, which delight in men’s blood; hence come deceitful allurements of the 
ears; hence shipwrecks, and so many varieties of evil. Teach me this thing, how 
I may love my country, my wife, and my father; how even, suffering shipwreck, 
I may steer my ship into so virtuous a haven. 


Here, then, is a strong argument against literary scholarship. Observe 
at once its admirable cogency and its comprehensive sweep. The goal of 
all education should be to render men wise and virtuous; therefore wis- 
dom and virtue should be taught directly, to the exclusion of all other 
matters. How obvious and how convincing! The objection to literary 
scholarship has the same force as applied to other studies. This is appar- 
ent from the very title of Seneca’s essay, That the Liberal Aris are not 
to be Classed among Good Things, and Contribute Nothing to Virtue. But 
let us hear his own application of the principle to the study of music and 
geometry. 

Let us pass, [he says,] to geometry and music; nothing shalt thou find in them 
which forbiddeth fear, or forbiddeth covetousness, of which whosoever is ig- 
norant, in vain knoweth other things. . . . Thou teachest me how there cometh 
a harmony from sharp and bass sounds, and how a chord may be composed of 
dissonant strings. Do thou make rather that my mind may be in harmony with 
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618 The Province of English Philology 
itself, and that my counsels be not out of time. . . . Thou knowest what a straight 
line is; what profiteth it thee if thou art ignorant of what is crooked in life? 


But there is another argument against all learning, or rather against 
all learning except philosophy. Learning is a positive incumbrance. The 
mind is limited in its capacity. There is only a given amount of space in 
the mind to include everything. All the room occupied by learning is so 
much subtracted from that which might have harbored virtue. Hear 
once more the incomparable Seneca: “‘Of whatsoever part of divine and 
human affairs thou takest hold, thou shalt be wearied with the huge 
abundance of things to be sought out and to be learned. . . . Virtue will 
not lodge itself in so narrow a room; a great matter desireth a large space; 
let all else be driven out, let the whole breast be empty for it.” 

With Seneca, the conclusion of the whole matter is extremely simple. 
Philosophy is the science which teaches wisdom and virtue. Therefore 
neglect everything else, and study philosophy. In his own words: 


Philosophy . .. raiseth the whole structure, foundations and all. Mathematics, 
so to speak, are a superficial art; it buildeth upon another’s foundations, it re- 
ceiveth its principles from others, by the benefit of which it cometh to further 
conclusions. If, by its own exertions, it could come to truth, if it could compre- 
hend the nature of the whole world, I should be more grateful to it. The mind 
is made perfect by one thing—namely, by the unchangeable knowledge of good 
and bad things, for which alone philosophy is competent. But none other art 
inquireth about good and bad things. 


But, unfortunately, the trail of the serpent is over philosophy even. 
Seneca can not help admitting that his very philosophers are not quite 
what they should be. “I speak,” says he, “of liberal studies; how much 
of what is useless do philosophers possess, how much of what is unprac- 
tical! They also have descended to the distinction of syllables, and to 
the proprieties of conjunctions and prepositions, and to envy gram- 
marians, to envy geometricians. . . . Thus it is come to pass that, with 
all their diligence, they know rather to speak than to live.’ 

Now I would not be understood as instituting a parallel in all respects 
between the able and brilliant writer first quoted, with certain of whose 
positions I find myself in agreement, and the moralist who thus ruth- 
lessly, like another Caliph Omar, would sweep away all learning from the 
face of the earth. Yet I cannot help seeing in the essay of the former an 
implication that taste and insight and delicacy of perception shall be 
imparted directly by the schools, in a manner not dissimilar, it may be 
apprehended, to that in which the Senecan wisdom and virtue were to be 
taught. Perhaps this is possible; I would that it were. Is there one who 
listens to me who would not gladly devote his whole energies to the 
direct communication of taste and insight and delicacy of perception, and 
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Albert S. Cook 619 


still more of wisdom and virtue, were that possible without the adven- 
titious aid of learning? If we could train the mind to exact and severe 
thinking, to endure the toil involved in continuous attention to the 
same subject, without invoking the processes of mathematical science, or 
any equivalent discipline, to come to our assistance, how the college cur- 
riculum might speedily be relieved of one of its heaviest burdens! But 
we have already seen that even Seneca’s philosophers were not quite 
equal to his demands; they also ‘descended to the distinction of syllables, 
and to the proprieties of conjunctions and prepositions.” These philoso- 
phers must have felt, at least after Seneca’s rebuke, how far they were 
derogating from the inwardness of their mission. Yet, if they lived a 
quarter of a century longer, they were surely not a little comforted by 
the utterances of Quintilian, who in one place says: ‘‘Was Cicero the less 
of an orator because he was most attentive to the study of grammar, and 
because, as appears from his letters, he was a rigid exactor, on all occa- 
sions, of correct language from his son? Did the writings of Julius Caesar 
On Analogy diminish the vigor of his intellect? Or was Messala less ele- 
gant as a writer because he devoted whole books, not merely to single 
words, but even to single letters? These studies are injurious, not to those 
who pass through them, but to those who dwell immoderately on them.” 

But are modern times barren of such instances as Quintilian has noted? 
Milton, great poet that he was, did not disdain to write an Accidence 
commenced Grammar, and I have never heard that his poetry was the 
worse for it. Milton’s exemplar, the first poet of Italy, a man eminent for 
taste and insight and delicacy of perception, as well as for wisdom and 
virtue, wrote a book On the Vulgar Tongue, which he began on this wise: 


Since we do not find that any one before us has treated of a science of the Vulgar 
Tongue, while, in fact, we see that this tongue is highly necessary for all, inas- 
much as not only men, but even women and children, strive, in so far as Nature 
allows them, to acquire it; and since it is our wish to enlighten to some little 
extent the discernment of those who walk through the streets like blind men, 
generally fancying that those things which are really in front of them are behind 
them; we will endeavor, by the aid of the Wisdom which breathes from Heaven, 
to be of service to the speech of the common people, not only by drawing the 
water for such a draught from our own understanding, but by taking or compiling 
from others, mixing the most useful information from each with our own. 


In this work, he whom the difficulties of language had never prevented 
from saying just what he desired to say, went on to write chapters whose 
titles are such as these: “On the Dialect of Romagna and Some of the 
Dialects beyond the Po, especially the Venetian”; “Of the Structure of 
the Lines in Poetry, and their Variation by means of Syllables”; “Of 
what Lines Stanzas are made, and of the Number of Syllables in the 
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Lines”’; “‘Of the Relation of the Rimes, and in what order they are to be 
placed in the Stanza”; “Of the Number of Lines and Syllables in the 
Stanza.” Does it not look as though Dante had, in the words of our 
critic, come perilously near to rescuing from their confusion with litera- 
ture “‘the concrete phenomena of the expression of thought—the neces- 
sary syllabification which accompanies it, the inevitable juxtaposition 
of words”? 

Passing over such men as Ben Jonson, who wrote an English gram- 
mar, and made an extensive collection of the grammars of various 
languages, but at the same time set the fashions in English literature for 
several decades, let us dwell for a moment on the authors cited above as 
deserving better treatment than they are likely to receive at the hands of 
the modern expositor? Is it possible that the attitude of Burke and 
Browning, of Dryden and Swift, toward philological investigation, is in 
any respect similar to that of Dante and of Milton? I turn to Burke’s 
essay On the Sublime and Beautiful, and find such headings as these: 
“Color considered as Productive of the Sublime’’; “Smell and Taste, 
Bitters and Stenches”; “The Effect of Words”; “How Words influence 
the Passions.” Moreover, I find in this work such passages as the follow- 
ing: “It is hard to repeat certain sets of words, though owned by them- 
selves unoperative, without being in some degree affected, especially if 
a warm and effecting tone of voice accompanies them; as suppose, ‘Wise, 
valiant, generous, good, and great.’ These words, by having no applica- 
tion, ought to be unoperative; but when words commonly sacred to great 
occasions are used, we are affected by them even without the occasions.”’ 

I turn to Browning, and, reading The Grammarian’s Funeral, cannot 
doubt that he was in sympathy with the character he has so vividly and 
feelingly delineated. 

I turn to Dryden, and find him writing in this vein: ‘Thus it appears 
necessary that a man should be a nice critic in his mother tongue before 
he attempts to translate a foreign language. Neither is it sufficient that he 
be able to judge of words and style, but he must be a master of them 
too; he must perfectly understand his author’s tongue, and absolutely 
command his own.” Again he says: “All the versification and little 
variety of Claudian is included within the compass of four or five lines, 
and then he begins again in the same tenor; perpetually closing his sense 
at the end of a verse, and that verse commonly what they call golden, 
or two substantives and two adjectives, with a verb between them to keep 
the peace.” Does not this look like the prefigurement of a modern inquiry 
into end-stopped and run-on lines? 

I turn to Swift, and am reminded by the revival of the proposition to 
establish an English Academy that he wrote a Proposal for Correcting, 
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Improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue, involving the creation 
of a society similar to the French Academy for that purpose. 

Even the author who instances Burke and Browning, Dryden and 
Swift, as writers who should be interpreted in a larger and freer manner, 
is willing, in a noble oration, to affirm: “What you cannot find a sub- 
stitute for is the classics as literature; and there can be no first-hand 
contact with that literature if you will not master the grammar and the 
syntax which convey its subtle power.” From this it would appear that 
it is proper to master the grammar and syntax of the ancient classics; 
which he who will may harmonize with the objections which were quoted 
at the beginning of these remarks. 

Recalling those objections, we have seen that they were in some meas- 
ure anticipated centuries ago; that Seneca would have had all ancillary 
study of literature replaced by the direct inculcation of the essential 
qualities or virtues that literature embodies; that his criticism held 
equally true of all liberal studies except philosophy, and that even 
philosophy was not exempt from his censure; but that, on the other 
hand, some of the noblest statesmen, orators, and poets have busied 
themselves with the very inquiries which we have heard so unsparingly 
condemned; and that we are thus presented with the singular anomaly 
that that is forbidden to the humble expounder of classical authors which 
was practised and recommended by the classical authors themselves; 
and that is forbidden to the student of our own literature which is reck- 
oned, by the same authority, as highly laudable in a student of the 
masterpieces of antiquity. 

There must, one would infer, be something inherently attractive and 
valuable about learning, which enables it to survive such attacks as those 
of Seneca; there must be something inherently attractive and valuable 
about the learning which occupies itself with literature, to make it the 
concern of so many magnanimous spirits, and to extort vindications from 
the antagonists who come out armed to destroy it. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is to be sought in Aristotle’s famous sentence, ‘‘All men by nature 
desire to know.” Perhaps the justification has been furnished by Seneca 
himself, who elsewhere asks why we instruct our children in liberal 
studies, and answers, “Not because they can give virtue, but because 
they prepare the mind to the receiving of it.” Possibly, then, virtue may 
sometimes be best suggested by indirection; perhaps, too, the same is 
true of taste and insight; it may be that they come not with observation, 
or at least not exclusively with observation; it may be that they who 
devotedly study any aspect of great works receive of their spirit, even as 
one may approach the one spirit of Nature through the different channels 
of astronomy, chemistry, and zoology. A lover of literature and of all 
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forms of beauty, too early lost to his University and the world—I refer 
to the late Professor McLaughlin—in an essay in which he pleaded for 
the recognition of the spiritual element in literature, was yet fain to ad- 
mit: “The first steps toward the desired results must be prosaic; people 
must train themselves, or be trained, to see what is on the surface, to 
grow conscious of metrical differences, for instance; not to remain 
quite blind to the real meaning beneath a figurative turn; even to come 
to recognize that there is a figurative turn.” 

If we could take this view to heart, perhaps the difficulties which 
perplex so many earnest seekers after truth, as they consider the subject, 
would vanish away, or at any rate become less formidable. According to 
this mode of looking at the matter, taste and insight and delicacy of 
perception are by no means common in an era of universal education, 
nor indeed in any era whatever; the person who possesses them only in a 
rudimentary degree is as likely to be repelled as attracted by a sudden 
revelation of their austere charms; in this, as in everything else, the 
natural progress is by easy stages from the phenomenal to the noumenal, 
from the things of sense to the things of the spirit; and accordingly the 
science which undertakes to deal with the forms in which the human 
spirit has, in various epochs, manifested itself, especially through the 
medium of literature, must be prepared to take account of the phenom- 
enal no less than the noumenal, and accompany the seeker along the 
whole scale of ascent from the one to the other. 

But is there any such science? There is; its name is Philology; and in 
no other sense than as designating this science should the term ‘“‘philol- 
ogy” be used, unless with some qualifying term which limits its meaning 
in a specific and unmistakable manner. 

The function of the philologist, then, is the endeavor to relive the life 
of the past; to enter by the imagination into the spiritual experiences of 
all the historic protagonists of civilization in a given period and area 
of culture; to think the thoughts, to feel the emotions, to partake the 
aspirations, recorded in literature; to become one with humanity in the 
struggles of a given nation or race to perceive and attain the ideal of 
existence; and then to judge rightly these various disclosures of the hu- 
man spirit, and to reveal to the world their true significance and relative 
importance. 

In compassing this end, the philologist will have much to do; much 
that is not only laborious, but that even, in itself considered, might 
justly be regarded as distasteful, or even repellent. He must examine 
and compare the records of the human spirit bequeathed us by the 
past, and, before doing this, must often exhume them, perhaps in a 
mutilated condition, from the libraries and monasteries where they may 
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have been moldering for ages; he must piece them together, where they 
have been separated and dispersed; interpret them; correct their manifest 
errors, so far as this may safely be done in the light of fuller information; 
determine their meaning and their worth; and then deliver them to the 
world, freed, as far as may be, from the injuries inflicted by time and evil 
chance, with their sense duly ascertained, their message clearly set 
forth, and their contribution to the sum of human attainment justly and 
sympathetically estimated. 

This is the work that has been done, and is still in process of doing, 
for the Sacred Scriptures; for Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar among the 
Greeks; for Virgil, Lucretius, Tacitus, and Juvenal among the Romans; 
for the Italian Dante and Ariosto; for the French chansons de geste, no 
less than for Ronsard, Moliére, and Rousseau; for the Nibelungenlied 
and Goethe among the Germans; for Cynewulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton among the English; and for a multitude of others of whom 
these may stand as types. 

The ideal philologist is at once antiquary, paleographer, grammarian, 
lexicologist, expounder, critic, historian of literature, and, above all, 
lover of humanity. He should have the accuracy of the scientist, the 
thirst for discovery of the Arctic explorer, the judgment of the man of 
affairs, the sensibility of the musician, the taste of the connoisseur, and 
the soul of the poet. He must shrink from no labor, and despise no detail, 
by means of which he may be enabled to reach his goal more surely, and 
laden with richer results. Before traversing unknown seas, he must ap- 
propriate every discovery made by his predecessors on similar quests, 
and avail himself of every improvement upon their methods which his 
imagination can suggest, and his judgment approve. He will be instant 
in season and out of season. Whatsoever his hand finds to do he will do 
with his might. He will choose the task which humanity most needs to 
have performed, and at the same time that in which his own powers 
and special equipment can be most fully utilized; and, when possible, he 
will give the preference to such labors as shall afford play and outreach 
to his nobler faculties, rather than to such as may dwarf and impoverish 
them. 

According to the exigencies which circumstances create, or his own 
intuition perceives, he will edit dictionaries, like Johnson or Murray; 
make lexicons to individual authors, like Schmidt; compile concordances, 
like Bartlett or Ellis; investigate metre, like Sievers or Schipper; edit 
authors, as Skeat has edited Chaucer, Child the English and Scottish 
Ballads, and Furness Shakespeare; discourse on the laws of literature, 
like Sidney, or Ben Jonson, or Lewes, or Walter Pater; write literary 
biography, like Brandl or Dowden; or outline the features and progress 
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of a national literature, like Ten Brink, or Stopford Brooke, or Taine. 

The ideal philologist must, therefore, have gained him “the gains of 
various men, ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes.” Yet withal he must 
be content if fortune, or his sense of a potential universe hidden in his 
apparently insignificant task, will have it so, merely to settle hoti’s 
business, properly base oun, or give us the doctrine of the enclitic de— 
sure that posterity, while it may ungratefully forget him, will at least 
have cause to bless his name, as that of one without whose strenuous and 
self-sacrificing exertions the poets, the orators, the historians, and the 
philosophers would have less completely yielded up their meaning, or 
communicated their inspiration, to an expectant and needy world. 

That the philologist, as such, is not necessarily a creative literary 
artist, is no impugnment of his mission or its importance. Neither is he 
who expounds the law, or the doctrines of Christianity, necessarily a 
creative literary artist. Yet he may be; Erskine was, and Webster; and so 
were Robert South and Cardinal Newman in their sermons. To be 
learned is not necessarily to be dull, for Burke was learned, and Chaucer, 
and Cicero, and Homer. Petrarch was not dull; and all the philology of 
modern times goes back to Petrarch. 

If we seek for philologists who may fairly be ranked among reputable 
authors, the brothers Grimm wrote fairy stories quite as charmingly as 
Perrault; Hallam says of Politian that his poem displayed more harmony, 
spirit, and imagination than any that had been written since the death 
of Petrarch; and the same writer calls the History and Annals of Grotius 
a monument of vigorous and impressive language. Professor Lounsbury 
says of Tyrwhitt, “His literary taste can be described as almost un- 
erring.” The style of Erasmus has been called clear, lively, expressive 
rather than regular, sparkling with sallies and verve. Sainte Beuve, who by 
his profession of critic comes well within the definition of the philologist, 
is of course one of the literary glories of France. Croiset, the author of 
La Poésie de Pindare, is an author whom one finds it difficult to lay 
down when his book has once been taken in hand. Sellar’s accounts of 
the Roman poets can be read with the utmost pleasure by any one at all 
interested in the subject. The charm of Max Miiller’s writing is well 
known. One might go on to enumerate Jebb, and Gildersleeve, and 
Jowett, and Mahaffy—but why extend a list which any one can continue 
for himself? Enough has been said to show that the pursuit of philology 
is not incompatible with literary power and grace—as why indeed should 
it be? 

But it has been observed that dull men crowd into the profession, 
men who can only count and catalogue, or who, to employ the language 
of Chapman in The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois, are 
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Of taste so much depraved, that they had rather 
Delight, and satisfy themselves to drink 

Of the stream troubled, wandering ne’er so far 
From the clear fount, than of the fount itself. 


Alas, it is but too true! Heaven-sent geniuses are rare, and there is not 
room for all the dull men in the other professions. Moreover, great poets 
are sometimes averse to spending their lives in the professor’s chair, when 
they can write Jdylls of the King and Men and Women. Also, there is 
no recipe by which to convert dull men into heaven-sent geniuses, and 
the preponderance of the former class everywhere is an evil not suf- 
ficiently to be deplored. Then, too, some of us must do the intellectual 
hewing of wood and drawing of water for the rest, and how should this 
be were no dull men to interest themselves in literature? Finally, we can 
always fall back upon the reasons assigned by Longinus—if it was in- 
deed he who wrote the immortal Treatise on the Sublime—Longinus, a 
man whom Plotinus allowed to be a philologist, but in no sense a philoso- 
pher. Thus he moralizes: 


It is a matter of wonder that in the present age, which produces many highly 
skilled in the arts of popular persuasion, many of keen and active powers, many 
especially rich in every pleasing gift of language, the growth of highly exalted 
and wide-reaching genius has, with a few rare exceptions, almost entirely ceased. 
... It is so easy, and so characteristic of human nature, always to find fault with 
the present. Consider, now, whether the corruption of genius is to be attributed, 
not to a world-wide peace, but rather to the war within us which knows no limit, 
which engages all our desires, yes, and still further to the bad passions which lay 
siege to us to-day, and make utter havoc and spoil of our lives. Are we not 
enslaved, nay, are not our careers completely shipwrecked, by love of gain, that 
fever which rages unappeased in us all, and love of pleasure?—one the most 
debasing, the other the most ignoble, of the mind’s diseases. 


If there are no better men forthcoming as expounders of English litera- 
ture, may it not be that the requisite talents are attracted to more 
lucrative pursuits rather than that the fault is with the tendency of edu- 
cation to become universal? 

It is singular, however, that men whom no one would think of calling 
dull practise on occasion the arts that we have heard condemned. Thus 
Professor Dowden, in his very newest book, his volume of selections from 
Wordsworth, so far from thinking it a sin, in dealing with the poets, to 
“note the changes of phrase they make in successive revisions,” expressly 
says, “From no other English poet can lessons in the poetic craft so full, 
so detailed, and so instructive be obtained as those to be had by one who 
follows Wordsworth through the successive editions, and puts to himself 
the repeated question, ‘For what reason was this change, for what reason 
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was that, introduced?’ ’’ Gaston Paris, too, who is said to be unsurpassed 
as a lecturer on the felicities of style, is best known to the world by 
researches which quite surely fall under the condemnation already cited. 
Philology is frequently considered to be identical with linguistics. This 
is an error which can not be sufficiently deprecated. It results in the 
estrangement of the study of language from that of literature, with which, 
in the interests of both, it should be most intimately associated. The 
study of language is apt to seem arid and repellent to those who do not 
perceive how essential it is to the comprehension of literature. The con- 
ception of linguistics as a totally independent branch of learning, and 
the bestowal upon it of the appellation which properly designates the 
whole study of the history of culture, especially through the medium of 
literature, is fraught with incalculable injury to the pursuit of both 
divisions of the subject. Professor Saintsbury deplores this separation 
in a recent work. He says too truly: 
With some honorable exceptions, we find critics of literature too often divided 
into linguists who seem neither to think nor to be capable of thinking of the mean- 
ing or the melody, of the individual and technical mastery, of an author, a book, 
or a passage, and into loose aesthetic rhetoricians who will sometimes discourse 
on #schylus without knowing a second aorist from an Attic perfect, and pro- 
nounce eulogies or depreciations on Virgil without having the faintest idea 
whether there is or is not any authority for guamvis with one mood rather than 
another. [He adds:] It is not wonderful, though it is in the highest degree un- 
healthy, that the stricter scholars should be more or less scornfully relinquishing 
the province of literary criticism altogether, while the looser aesthetics consider 
themselves entitled to neglect scholarship in any proper sense with a similarly 
scornful indifference. 


I hope we shall all concur with Professor Saintsbury in this opinion. 
Such mutual distrust, not to say dislike, is in the highest degree un- 
healthy. Why should not all thoughtful students of English call them- 
selves philologists, and thus recognize that they are all virtually aiming 
at the same thing, notwithstanding that they approach the subject from 
different points of view, and in practise emphasize different aspects of 
their common theme? 

It may perhaps be objected that this would be equivalent to attributing 
an arbitrary and novel signification to the word philology. In this 
presence, I need only advert to the fact that in Germany the meaning I 
advocate is recognized as the only tenable one by all the recent au- 
thorities. More than a hundred years ago, Wolf, acting in part under the 
inspiration of Goethe, outlined the conception which in more recent 
times has been developed by Boeckh, and from him has been adopted by 
all the chief authors or editors of systematic treatises dealing with the 
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philology of the various nations or races. While they differ more or less 
with respect to the expediency of including certain subdivisions of this 
department of knowledge in their survey, on the essential point such 
scholars as Paul, Gréber, Kérting, and Elze, all agree. No one who has 
not reflected long and deeply upon the conception elaborated by Boeckh 
can realize how fruitful it proves, and how fully it satisfies the demand 
for a philosophy of our work which shall recognize at once the part 
played in its advancement by the intuitions of genius and by the humbler 
labors of the compiler and systematizer. 

Many people are misled by forming a wrong notion of the etymology 
of the term we have been discussing. ‘“‘Does not Aéyos mean ‘word’?” say 
they; ‘“‘how then can philology signify anything else than a study of 
words?”’—whereupon they complacently identify philology with etymol- 
ogy. But the initial mistake is a serious one. If one traces the use of 
gidodoyia and gidAddoyos in classical Greek and Latin, he will find some- 
thing quite different. The philologist was originally one who loved the 
tales of history or old romance, and then one who was fond of all sorts 
of learning which naturally grew out of this love for dwelling on the 
records of the past. Thus a philologist was distinctively literary in his 
tastes; not always philosophical, but always prevailingly literary. Since 
literature employed speech as its medium, he of course became an in- 
vestigator of speech, but—and this is a most important consideration— 
his interest in language grew out of his interest in literature, and his 
dominant concern with language was in its capacity as the organ of 
literary communication. Boeckh has pointed out that a compound which 
would have expressed to the ancients what we often mean by linguistic 
study would have had to be formed with yAdéooa—like our “‘glossonomy”’ 
—and not with Aédyos. It is the use of the expression “‘comparative phi- 
lology” in the sense of “‘glossonomy” or “‘glossology,” which has wrought 
the mischief. If one regards \éyos as standing for the typical revelation 
of itself by the human soul, and also of the faculty chiefly instrumental 
in effecting this revelation—for oratio and ratio, as the Romans said—the 
term philology assumes its rightful dignity and breadth, and designates 
one of the noblest employments to which a human being can dedicate 
himself. He who cherishes this ideal will not thereby become an ideal 
philologist, but he will be less likely to strive as one that beateth the air; 
he will perceive that his ultimate concern is with the human soul, and 
all his collecting, and comparing, and criticizing, will subserve the one 
end of enabling the voices of the past, and especially the thrilling and 
compelling voices, to sound more audibly and tunefully in the ear of 
his own and future generations. 

We must never forget that the philologist is a lover. As Pythagoras 
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was not willing to be called a wise man, but only a lover of wisdom, and 
thus coined the word philosophy, so the philologist may well be content 
to call himself a lover too, a lover of the thrilling and compelling voices 
of the past. He becomes a philologist, if he is worthy of the name, because 
they have thrilled and compelled him; and he would fain devise means, 
however circuitous in appearance, by which to insure that they shall 
thrill and compel others. His sensibility is the measure of his devotion; 
and his devotion, while it may not be the measure of his success, is 
certainly its indispensable condition. 

If then, philology, truly considered, enlists the head in the service of 
the heart; if it demands not only high and manifold discipline, but rich 
natural endowment; if its object is the revelation to the present of the 
spiritual attainments of the past; if it aims to win free access for the 
thoughts of the mightiest thinkers, and the dreams of the most visionary 
of poets; if it seeks to train the imagination to re-create the form and 
pressure of a vanished time, in order to stimulate our own age to equal 
or surpass its predecessors in whatever best illustrates and ennobles 
humanity; if there are not wanting numerous examples of poets who 
have been philologists, and philologists who have been essentially poets; 
and, finally, if philology is the only term which thus fully comprehends 
these various aspects of a common subject, and we have the most au- 
thoritative precedents for employing it in that signification; shall we 
willingly allow the word to be depreciated, and the largeness and unity 
of the corresponding conception imperiled, by consenting to employ it 
for the designation of a single branch of the comprehensive whole, and 
that the branch which, to the popular apprehension, least exhibits the 
real import and aim of the science? If not, and we are willing to be known 
as philologists in the truer and larger sense, can we not do something to 
make this sense the prevalent one, by consistently adhering to it in our 
practice, and, so far as possible, inducing others to accept and adopt it? 
By thus doing, we shall not only be recognizing a truth which is in- 
disputable, but also be promoting that harmony of opinions and senti- 
ments without which the most strenuous individual efforts are certain to 
prove in some degree nugatory. 
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THOMAS WOLFE: DARK TIME 


By MARGARET CHURCH 


And time still passing ... passing like a leaf... time passing, fading like a 
flower . . . time passing like a river flowing ... time passing... and remem- 
bered suddenly, like the forgotten hoof and wheel. . . —The Hills Beyond, p. 348. 


N two passages of his recent book on Thomas Wolfe (1947), Herbert J. 

Muller has briefly, but incisively, dealt with the time concepts of 
Wolfe and Proust. He points out that while both writers depended upon 
sensory impressions to recall the past, Wolfe lacked the keen subjective 
analysis of Proust and stayed closer to the actual experience that pro- 
duced his memories. Wolfe’s interest was in fixity and change as they are 
in real life, while Proust “aspired to the realm of Essence or Being, where 
change is mere appearance” (p. 75). It is important, I believe, that these 
distinctions be made, for Wolfe, unlike Proust, was no philosopher and 
would without question have been confused by an array of Bergsonian 
metaphysics. While outwardly the time concepts of Wolfe and of Proust 
seem somewhat alike, a closer examination reveals that these concepts 
are in many respects different. But no distinctions were made, for in- 
stance, by Mary M. Colum in her article on “Literature of Today and 
Tomorrow” (Scribner’s, Dec. 1936, p. 102), which stated that Wolfe’s 
work might well be described as “Remembrance of Things Past’”—that 
“like Proust he tells us of his struggles with Time elements.” And 
Joseph Warren Beach, in American Fiction 1920-1940 (1941), while 
acknowledging that Wolfe could not have accepted fully the implications 
of Proust’s theories, found that Wolfe and Proust had had a common 
psychological experience. “It is found in the recall by means of present 
sensations or impressions of closely similar impressions received in ex- 
treme youth” (p. 192). 

I intend, therefore, in this article to present a discussion of time con- 
cepts in Thomas Wolfe’s work, to deduce if possible their exact quality, 
and to show how they differed from the Proust-Bergson concepts but at 
the same time had many points in common with them. For purposes 
of convenience and clarity I present Wolfe’s time concepts in a much 
more orderly fashion than that in which they occur in his works. It 
should not be inferred from this essay, therefore, that Wolfe consciously 
worked out a philosophy of time which he then expounded in his novels. 
His references to time are haphazard and often mere clichés which he 
uses again and again because of his partially subconscious obsession with 
the time idea. 


“Fhe Story of a Novel” (Sat. Rev. of Lit., Dec. 21, 1935) is Wolfe’s 
manifesto of his literary creed and his tale of his experiences with writing. 
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630 Thomas Wolfe: Dark Time 


In it he mentions the quality of his memory which like Proust’s could 
“bring back the odors, sounds, colors, shapes, and feel of things with 
concrete vividness.” For instance, as he would be sitting in the Avenue 
de l’Opera and watching the people move past, suddenly he would re- 
member the railing at Atlantic City. “I could see it instantly just the 
way it was, the heavy iron pipe; its raw, galvanized look; the way the 
joints were fitted together.”’ The exact dimensions, an entire scene, would 
thus return through a certain street, the sound of a train whistle, the 
sight of muddy banks or a particular bridge. And so, Wolfe continues, 
he wished to find words for this experience with memory, to write words 
so vividly that the past would be reanimated for the reader. But these 
assertions contain nothing of Proust’s metaphysical theories that the 
past exists; they simply state that Wolfe vividly recalled the past. 

In a later passage Wolfe says that in the embryonic form of his book 
there would be a section entitled “‘Where now?” in which he would 
record all the lost moments of the past, “the flicks and darts and haunting 
lights that flash across the mind of man.” These flashes of the memory 
would concern more than man’s immediate past, for they would go back 
into “the farthest adyt of his childhood before conscious memory had 
begun.” Often, Wolfe continues, these flashes seem of no consequence, 
but they live with us longer than apparently more important events. 
This kind of memory brings unity to life and human experience. These 
flicks and darts of the past are like Proust’s glimpses into lost eras; in 
fact they are caused by the same kind of sense impression which caused 
Proust’s. It is difficult to point out any great difference here between 
Proust and Wolfe, for although Wolfe had no abstract concept of 
Bergsonian metaphysics, he actually put into practice much the same 
system of recall that Proust used. The difference is that Wolfe did not 
write pages explaining his metaphysical solutions of the time question; 
he applied them. For as J. P. Bishop notes (Kenyon Review, Winter 1939, 
p. 8), “He could . . . displace the present so completely by the past that 
its sights and sounds all but destroyed surrounding circumstances. He 
then lost the sense of time.” For an example Bishop cites the scene on 
the terrace in Paris where Eugene recalls about all America, his early 
life, his parents. In him all experience existed. 

In ‘“‘The Story of a Novel” Wolfe goes on to explain his experience with 
Of Time and the River, where he found time elements baffling. There were 
three elements: present time; past time, which showed people “‘as acting 
and as being acted upon by all the accumulated impact of man’s experi- 
ence’; and time immutable, ‘‘the time of rivers, mountains, oceans, and 
the earth; a kind of eternal and unchanging universe of time against 
which would be projected the transience of man’s life, the bitter briefness 
of his day.” Thus simply he explains his time concepts. His definition of 
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a past where everything experienced up to the present influences man ex- 
plains his interest in memory and the recall of certain scenes. For, as he 
wrote the novel, the two and a half years it actually took extended into 
centuries. Experience built upon experience as black and bottomless as 
the ocean depths “which no ordinary scale of hours would ever measure.” 


Look Homeward, Angel! contains several passages worth noting in a 
discussion of time. Early in the book Wolfe mentions a theme which is 
to stand behind the entire tetralogy. His urge to return to the past 
through actual experience with it, not through second-hand information, 
is closely connected with his acute realization of the past which exists in 
each one of us and which needs only night or nakedness to reveal it. Each 
of us, he cries, is the sum of many things we have not known or counted. 
Look behind the screen of the present, return to the darkness of the 
womb, to night, “and you shall see begin in Crete four thousand years 
ago the love that ended yesterday in Texas.” At first glance one recog- 
nizes Bergson in this passage, but it is Bergson modified by Wolfe’s 
earthiness. Wolfe’s emphasis is on the individual as a result of the genera- 
tions that preceded and framed him. He says that if you could really 
examine your love affair ended yesterday in Texas, you could see ele- 
ments it had in common with one begun in Crete four thousand years 
ago by a remote ancestor. Bergson, on the other hand, would have said 
these two love affairs exist simultaneously; Texas and ancient Crete 
exist simultaneously; all matter has a fourth dimension which is its 
existence. These are statements quite different from Wolfe’s simple 
assertion that one’s hereditary past helps to make the present. 

Further on in Look Homeward, Angel! (p. 192) Eugene reflects on the 
vision of a passing scene while riding on a train, the train that for Wolfe 
from boyhood denoted freedom from mountain fastness, the train where 
alone he felt the security that fixity never gave to him, yet whose whistle 
sounding in the reaches of the night filled him with longing and terror. 
“And it was this that awed him—the weird combination of fixity and 
change.” As he passed a town, a slattern standing in a doorway, both 
seemed suspended or frozen in time. For within him these images were 
fixed, motionless “without the essential structure of time. Fixed in no- 
time, the slattern vanished, fixed, without a moment of transition.” This 
passage is nearer Bergson than the preceding one, for here Wolfe states 
that an instant, captured, although vanished in space, remains in time 
or “no-time”’ which is something like Bergson’s durée. The difference is 
that Wolfe fixes his moment through the mind, the individual’s conscious- 
ness, while Bergson says it is the nature of matter itself to have these 
properties of fixity and change. All matter exists simultaneously, but it 
is we who make it appear to change. At certain times it is possible, ac- 
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cording to Bergson, to achieve a consciousness of his durée, at a moment 
like that of Proust’s when the hero tasted the madeleine. But Wolfe’s 
moment with the slattern and Proust’s with the madeleine differ in that 
Wolfe simply makes the immediate past continually present in his mind 
while Proust makes two moments simultaneous in the sense of experienc- 
ing both at once. The incident in Proust leads further to long subjective 
analyses of the experience of which Wolfe was entirely incapable. With 
no intention of subtlety Wolfe was merely restating that the “mind is 
its own place” and yet the captured instant of Wolfe is fixed in “‘no-time.” 

Thomas Wolfe’s two scenes in the square of Altamont, where time is 
suspended, can serve to continue the comparison of Wolfean and 
Bergsonian time techniques. In the first one, Gant standing on his porch 
looking over the square suddenly feels as if all action were arrested. Fagg 
Sluder, a policeman, the firemen, a farmer, Yancey stop simultaneously 
their activities. The fountain, which plays in the center of the square, is 
suspended. And Gant feels as if he were looking at a photograph of him- 
self taken years earlier and as if he alone were moving toward death in 
this world of shadows of reality. 

In contrast to this scene there is the one at the end of Look Homeward, 
Angel! when Eugene meets the ghost of Ben in the square. In this scene 
(p. 623) “the fountain pulsed with a steady breezeless jet.’’ Here time is 
in a way the duration of Bergson, for (to use Zeno’s arrow) there is 
change of position but there is no arrow. In the square this night “all the 
minutes of lost time collected and stood still,’ lost shapes, lost events, 
lost meetings; all the life of the square existed simultaneously during 
these moments with Ben. But in the scene where time is suspended for 
Gant the present is merely arrested momentarily so that it seems like the 
past to the observer of the scene. Wolfe differs from Bergson and Proust 
in that they would have said Gant lived in the present and past at once; 
he did not seem to experience them simultaneously. To Proust the past 
was never like a photograph, for he could smell it, taste it, even see it in 
four dimensions. 

But the description of Eugene’s meeting with Ben seems the purest 
Bergsonian philosophy in this book. Eugene sees fabulous cities, Thebes, 
the temples of Daulian and Phocian lands. He sees all the life and death 
of all time. Nevertheless, once again it must be noted that Eugene is 
here the observer, not the taster of madeleine and lime juice. Further- 
more, Proust never returned to Phocis or Daulis, but merely to points 
of his own personal past. Wolfe’s scene is fantasy based on a conception 
of the simultaneous occurrence of events in a ghostly land. But has not 
eternity always been timeless? And Ben was in the land of the dead to 
which he transported Eugene until the cock crew and the stone angels 
in Gant’s shop became frozen once more and Ben faded away. 
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In Of Time and the River Wolfe presents more fully than in his first 


» book his concepts of time. It is, as the title indicates, a kind of time-epic. 


Wolfe’s main preoccupation with time concerns, of course, its fleeting- 


' ness, its grandeur, its pathos—‘‘the immense and murmurous” sound of 


time which rises over great railroad sheds or over huge cities (p. 136). 
But he was sometimes concerned with the nature of time and its prop- 


' erties. Passages which inquire into its nature are more frequent in this 


second novel than in the others. At the opening of the book Wolfe thinks, 


' for instance, of the relative qualities of space and time on his trip be- 


tween Asheville and New York. The distance, he says, is more than seven 
hundred miles. “‘But so relative are the qualities of space and time, .. . 
that in the brief passage of this journey one may live a life.” 

Again in the train the present fades and, as he fingers the watch which 
Ben had given him, the image of Ben appears and the scene changes to 
his twelfth birthday when he had received the watch from his brother. 
He wonders what time is. The watch is to keep time with. “What is this 
dream of time, this strange and bitter miracle of living?”’ This scene with 
the watch (p. 52) is reminiscent of Proust. Here the watch instead of 
the madeleine recalls the past into the present and fuses them into one 
timeless instant. And once again on the train present and past time fuse 
when he thinks of his life with his father. Suddenly the thousand images 
of his father become as “one terrific image.” But in contrast to the pre- 
ceding scene with the watch, there is no key, no magic word with which 
to unlock the past. Only in his memory does time become a unit, not in 
his experience as with the watch. 

But it must not be forgotten that Eugene Gant and, consequently, 
Wolfe were persistently searching for a key which would admit them 
into the past. Through the memories and tales of his mother Eugene 
comes closer to the actual past than he is able to come by other means. 
When he meets Bascom Pentland in Boston he thinks that his uncle will 
reanimate for him all the scenes and faces of old about which he wanted 
to know. But Bascom could not do this; he had somehow lost the key 
and was unable to give Eugene a feeling of the reality of his past life. 
This intense desire on Wolfe’s part to reanimate things lost and dead is 
probably closely connected with his search for a father or an antecedent. 
And it is ironical that it is his mother who most nearly fulfills his desire 
with her stories of the Pentland tribe. Yet recall that his seekings into 
past time almost exclusively concern men, Ben, his father, the Joyner 
brothers, “The Four Lost Men,” Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, Hayes. 
“Who had heard the casual and familiar tones of Chester Arthur?” he 
asks in From Death to Morning (p. 121). This familiar and exact quality 
of the living was what Wolfe sought to capture in much the same way 
that Proust desired to, but Proust succeeded better, for Wolfe never 
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ceased to feel that the past was irrevocably lost. Change was but ap- 
pearance to Proust, while to Wolfe it was a bitter fact of existence, sepa- 
rating him from all life. 

Loneliness was another condition which often made Eugene see time 
in unusual perspective. At Harvard and later in Tours there were times 
when he would spend days or weeks by himself without seeing a fact he 
knew. These days were like dreams and during them weeks seemed like 
a single day, and then he would awake and find time once more in normal 
perspective. 

His childhood recurred frequently during these years: “A voice hali- 
heard, a word far-spoken, a leaf, a light that came and passed and came 
again. But always when that lost world would come back, it came at 
once, like a sword thrust through the entrails, in all its panoply of past 
time, living, whole, and magic as it had always been.” This description 
of the return of the past (p. 200) reminds one of Proust’s description of 
recalling bygone days. In fact, it becomes increasingly clear as we further 
examine Of Time and the River that Wolfe had heard of and probably read 
Proust. And although Wolfe did not grasp Proust’s full meanings or 
aspire to the “realm of Essence,” he tried to incorporate into this book 
some of the aspects of time that he understood in Proust. 

That he had become curious about the whole matter of time and of its 
nature is apparent in the excerpt from his notebook which he included 
near the end of the novel. He believes that his query about the nature of 
time has been finally answered after a visit to the American Library in 
Paris where he reads the Americana and William James. Here he dis- 
covers, however, the theory of relativity: ‘the time-units of both time 
and space are neither points nor moments, but moments in the history 
of a point.” The significance of the title of the book becomes clearer if 
we examine this statement (pp. 670-671) in the light of certain passages. 
He speaks, for instance (p. 510), of “the moving tide of time as it flows 
down the river.” Again and again the river and time are connected, 
especially in the scenes in which he travels up the Hudson to meet Joel. 
Time, for Wolfe, is an unchangeable, unalterable thing, like a river, but 
paradoxically it always changes. Bergson’s durée would represent the 
river of Wolfe. Its change or flow would be Bergson’s space. Because we 
are in the river and not on the bank, we cannot see the true nature of 
time. 

Now in the passage quoted above on the theory of relativity, “moments 
in the history of a point” would apply to either time or the river. Time- 
units and the waters of the river are only the superficial make-up of a 
larger reality. Bergson and other theorists on relativity put the em- 
phasis on the larger unit while the rest of us swimming or sinking in the 
river and time worry about the waves and income taxes. Wolfe at least 
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implies then that his book is to deal with time in both its aspects, fixity 
and change. The fixity of change constantly impresses Eugene, the still- 
ness of the macrocosm and the disturbing fluctuation of the microcosm. 
Life, he says (p. 245), is “like a river, and as fixed, unutterable in un- 
ceasing movement and in changeless change as the great river is, and 
time itself.” The earth, sweeping past a train on which he rides, has this 
same quality of “unchanging changefulness,” but time is ‘‘as fixed and 
everlasting as eternity.” And for Abe’s mother seven thousand years, 
“yesterday, tomorrow, and forever [are but] a moment at the heart of 
love and memory” (p. 492). 

In Book vu, “‘Kronos and Rhea: The Dream of Time,” Wolfe invokes 
the past by means of music as Swann does in Proust. “‘Play us a tune on 
an unbroken spinet” is Wolfe’s thematic sentence (p. 853). And through 
this tune of the spinet he recalls Athens as it actually was, people in the 
Middle Ages, their casual words, the trains in Baltimore in 1853. The 
difference between Wolfe and Proust here is that Wolfe wishes to repro- 
duce all time, for a recurrent dream while he is in France would take 
Eugene back to the days of Homer, while Proust was interested only in 
his own segment of it. 

Finally, as the sexton rings the church bell in Dijon, sounds of another 
bell come to Eugene. He is once more ringing the college bell “and now 
the memory of that old bell, with all its host of long-forgotten things, 
swarmed back with living and intolerable pungency.” This (p. 896) seems 
like an illustration of Proust’s assertion that the past is hidden in some 
material object. The difference is that Proust would say the college bell 
was still there, that he had unconsciously been carrying its sound with 
him, for time only served to obscure the true perspective in which things 
stand, while Wolfe meant that one bell reminded him of another, al- 
though his actual experience may not have been unlike Proust’s. 

For as he watches the scene in Dijon the lonely sounds of his native 
Catawba awaken in him, and there in the square in the French village 
he sees the square of his own town, Altamont, hears his father slam their 
iron gate, feels “‘the magic of full June,” smells turnip greens, and hears 
the slamming of screen doors. The life of twenty years past is thus re- 
called to him, but it is recalled and not recaptured. Wolfe understood at 
least the outward aspects of Proust, but he either did not understand or 
was not interested in his metaphysics. Never does Wolfe make an at- 
tempt to explain at length a metaphysics of time as Proust does. He is 
content with its mystery, ‘the mystery of strange, million-visaged time 
that haunts us with the briefness of our days” (p. 899). 


In The Web and the Rock and You Can’t Go Home Again Wolfe treats 
the subject of time much less fully than in his second novel. Nevertheless 
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several passages in The Web and the Rock, which are worth mentioning 
here, repeat or further develop Wolfe’s thoughts on time. Aunt Maw is, 
of course, substituted for Eliza, and it is through her that George hears 
“lost voices in the mountains long ago” (p. 8). But George laments 
Aunt Maw’s callousness, for he says she cannot know “the eternity of 
living in a moment” (p. 24) or the swift flash of change. The old problems 
of fixity and change and the desire to recall lost voices continue to haunt 
Wolfe. For Aunt Maw’s words bring to George the voices of his Joyner 
ancestors, the smell of a pine blaze, but somehow, like Uncle Bascom’s 
words, they fail actually to recreate the past. 

During his trip to Richmond to see the football game Monk takes part 
in events that happened during the Civil War. He hears Grant and his 
soldiers fighting their way into Richmond; he knows that Lee is digging 
in at Petersburg, that Lincoln is waiting to hear the news, that Jubal 
Early ‘was swinging in his saddle at the suburbs of Washington”’ (p. 
153). But Monk and his friends did more than just imagine these events, 
for “they felt, they knew, they had their living hands and hearts upon 
the living presence of these things” (p. 183). Thus Richmond reanimates 
for Wolfe a past era; he sees no ghostly procession of historical events 
but rather the living images of them. Like the memories of his childhood, 
these memories become “living, whole, and magic.”’ But in Wolfe no 
matter how live memories become they are still memories and images, 
not actual events. The difference between Proust and Wolfe is, however, 
often very slight, for the question of exactly how complete is Wolfe’s 
recovery of the past is unanswerable in many cases. 

Wolfe recognized the immobility of time, its immeasurableness, its 
relativity. For he describes an estuary of the sea as “motionless as time”’; 
the fight between Firpo and Dempsey lasts a three minutes which seem 
like hours; men measure immeasurable time by arbitrary symbols, they 
even measure the timeless sea; and “‘every man on earth held in the little 
tenement of his flesh and spirit the whole ocean of human life and time” 
(p. 262). Then suddenly a sound, an odor, a city square will bring to him 
the “streets of noon some dozen years ago” (p. 276), the shuffle of leather 
on the pavements, the shouts of children, the smell of turnip greens, the 
slamming of screen doors. And constantly he cries out that he may find 
the lost eras of time, knowing his wish impossible of accomplishment, 
for man is but “that little, glittering candle-end of dateless time who 
tries to give a purpose to eternity” (p. 299). 

Even Esther fits into his schemes for recovering the past, for in his 
manhood it is Esther, and not Eliza or Aunt Maw, who regales him with 
tales of bygone days. It is Esther who gives him “a blazing vision of lost 
time,” Esther who makes “ghosts of forgotten hours” move about her 
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(p. 367). As she talks, all life awakens for Monk, all the lost and secret 
recesses of the past are opened, and she brings her living warmth and 
presentness to reanimate lost faces, her father’s world of the theater, her 
first party. ‘“‘She was like time,” Monk says, for she could give the feeling 
of distance and memory to events that had occurred only an hour before. 
But sometimes during her descriptions of her childhood days he would 
think that there was no way actually to bring back even a few seconds of 
her lost eras. Always he is haunted by past moments, by a devouring 
curiosity which makes him go to any lengths to secure a peep hole 
through which he can view bygone days. For the time of each man is 
different; there is the time of great bells in a tower, the time of a tiny 
wrist watch, the time of each human being. And the ‘dark rich river 
[is] full of strange time, dark time, strange tragic time’’ (p. 427). 

That spring in New York with Esther and the new novel he is writing, 
he feels that both mistress and novel make “‘the past as real as the 
present.” He is living ‘“‘the events of twenty years ago with as much in- 
tensity and as great a sense of actuality as if they had just occurred” 
(p. 541). There is no mow and no then, for George feels unity with the 
larger purposes of time and destiny. And as he looks at the green tree 
which stands outside his window, he feels as if it had the magic qualities 
which had unlocked the past. Like the madeleine for Proust, the green 
tree is the key which admits Wolfe into lost days. Wolfe comes very close 
to Proust here, for in this passage change is mere appearance to Wolfe; 
and the green tree, like the madeleine, unlocks memories which the 
author is to record in a book. But still this process of recall is not the 
central theme of Wolfe’s tetralogy, though an important coulisse of the 
central theme, his past. For Wolfe never tires of repeating that each 
man has his own time, that there is the time of clocks, of mountains, of 
rivers, of individual man, for time has ten thousand faces and yet is a 
fable, a mystery. 

In the last section of The Web and the Rock the hero flees to Paris. I 
say hero here purposely, for by the end of Wolfe’s third book one knows 
that Eugene and George have become Eugene-George. For example, in 
Paris George feels ‘“‘that he has been here before,” and he immerses him- 
self in the “‘fixed and living eternity of the earth” (p. 631). Eugene-George 
came to stand, I believe, in Wolfe’s mind as a symbol, the kind of symbol 
that Thomas Mann’s Joseph was. Mann uses Joseph as a figure who 
represents many, who is not sure even of his own identity, and Wolfe 
eventually sees his hero as the summation of all young men’s experience 
and especially of the experience of the creative artist of the 1920’s. For 
the episode in the French town of Of Time and the River is repeated in 
The Web and the Rock. Instead of the bell, here the laughter of a woman 
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recalls to him a scene from his childhood in Old Catawba, the sound of a 
distant train, the sleeping streets, and the start of a motor. Furthermore, 
Proust’s main character was never named, and like Joseph was the 
timeless hero of timeless tales. For mortal time is clock time, George 
knows, as he lies in a German hospital and listens to a clock strike “with 
a solemn and final sweetness” (p. 674). 

From You Can’t Go Home Again it is necessary to mention here only 
one incident, a scene from the party at the Jack’s. The description of the 
arrival of the guests reminds one of Proust’s description of the party at 
the Guermantes, while George, like Proust’s hero, stands broodingly in 
the background observing and commenting. And as George looks at a 
portrait of Mrs. Jack as a young girl, the mystery of time passes over 
him. It seems to him that 1901, when the portrait was painted, was 
centuries ago. “Yer, he had lived and died through so many births and 
deaths... that... the sense of time had been wiped out” (p. 48). 
Those years had become a “timeless dream.’”’ For had they not been 
Thracian captives together? Had she not launched the ship? And had 
she not (p. 253) “come to charm remission from the lord of Macedon’’? 
And now she had stepped out of these former selves and stood before 
him. The portrait here is the means of momentarily freeing George from 
the present. He travels far, into the days of Thrace and Macedon, and all 
time is for him vivid and immediate. Esther represents here the eternal 
beautiful woman, and George is the symbol of her everlasting admirer. 

Thus the four novels of Wolfe’s tetralogy echo the voice of time. Like 
the great railroad sheds, they harbor its sound. For Wolfe was secure 
only when he was in motion and never so sure of himself as when he was 
on a moving train. His books came from the huge railroad stations of his 
mind where “the voice of time remained aloof and imperturbed, a drowsy 
and eternal murmur,” and where the train whistle “evoked for him a 
million images: old songs, old faces and forgotten memories.” Involved 
with Proustian metaphysics Wolfe was not, but as the taster of life and 
time his experience was much the same as Proust’s. And for both of 
them the sudden and vivid resurrection of the lost moment, through a 
present sensory impression, was the central time-experience: “time pass- 
ing... and remembered suddenly, like the forgotten hoof and wheel.” 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CANDIDA 
By ArtHur H. NETHERCOT 


HEN Archibald Henderson once wrote that a fitting sub-title for 

Bernard Shaw’s Candida would be ‘‘A Mystery,” he was not think- 
ing so much of the famous but ambiguous “secret in the poet’s heart” as 
he was of the motivation and interpretation of the characters as a whole. 
For of course the tantalizing “‘secret” is embedded only in the final stage 
direction and would therefore not challenge the spectator for solution; 
but the problem of the meaning of the characters and their relationships 
forms the backbone of the whole play, whether read or seen. Perhaps 
the fact that for years critic after critic, reader after reader, spectator 
after spectator have interpreted Candida, Morell, and Marchbanks ac- 
cording to their own temperaments and predilections may help to ex- 
plain why the play, like the similarly enigmatic Hamlet of Shaw’s self- 
selected arch-rival, has proved to be one of the most popular in the 
repertoire. To judge from most of the printed comments on Shaw’s play, 
and particularly on its heroine, it still remains a mystery. At least, there 
is little agreement as to its interpretation. 

To H. C. Duffin in The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw, Candida is “‘a 
Shavian intellectual woman, full-fledged, not an Ibsenite womanly 
woman on the point of being reborn”; and she has a mind “almost as free 
from conventionality as Marchbanks’ own.” As for Marchbanks, ‘Every 
one of the screens that commonly stand between man’s eyes and naked 
reality is down... : orthodoxy, morality, convention, respectability, 
good form, duty.... He has achieved that acme of immorality—ab- 
horred of the Philistine—irresponsibility.” And to Duffin, the Philistine 
is Candida’s “great baby” of a husband, the Rev. James Maver Morell, 
so unlike his wife in almost every respect. So a “far more natural and 
powerful reciprocal attraction draws Candida and Marchbanks to- 
gether,” for “their reaction to life is alike vital, joyous, real.’’ For 
Duffin it is hard to understand how any real sympathy, “except of an 
unsubstantial emotional sort,” can exist between Candida and her 
husband. 

On the other hand, Augustin Hamon, the French psychologist, sociolo- 
gist, and Socialist, whom Shaw himself selected as his official French 
translator, announces dogmatically: “Candida is con:.nonplace from the 
intellectual point of view, but has a great soul, is eminently intuitive, 
reading others’ minds, and seeing things naked, just as they are in their 
pure reality.” To Hamon, Morell “symbolizes Christian Socialist ideal- 
ism, and is clear-sighted, bold, sure of himself, sensible,” but ‘‘a man who 
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takes short views.’”’ Marchbanks “symbolizes poetic idealism,” but is 
“vague and confused in his mind.”’ His love for Candida is “ideal, ro- 
mantic, and ethereal,’ and both he and Morell suffer in their loves. But 
in Candida herself “there is no internal struggle.” Although “she is a 
realist ..., freed from all conventions,” she “stays with her husband 
because she loves him, and not Eugene.” For she is also “the mother- 
woman ..., the creature of her own natural physiological function, 
motherhood.” 

To Henderson, although Shaw’s “maternal heroine is compact of 
candor and sympathy,” she is scarcely capable of divining what is really 
going on in Marchbanks’ heart. In fact, commonsensical and unscrupu- 
lous as she is, she is really lying—or at least deceiving herself—when she 
tricks the two men into believing that she chooses Morell because he is 
the weaker of the two. Love alone “dictates her course,” although she 
sees the chance to educate Marchbanks a bit in the process. 

Frank Harris goes even beyond Duffin, Hamon, and Henderson in his 
admiration for the play, which to him is Shaw’s greatest and maturest 
work—“‘a vital, powerful, humane, and perfectly charming play.” Yet 
Harris (or perhaps his ghost-writer, Frank Scully, who claims to have 
really written most of the Shaw biography) sums up the meaning of the 
play by asserting that Morell “hasn’t the least inkling that Candida 
possesses a soul, that she yearns for understanding, for someone to share 
her idealist dreams and longings. So little conception, indeed, has her 
husband of his wife’s mind and heart, that he closes his offer by saying, 
self-confident in his manly philistinism: ‘That is all it becomes a man to 
offer a woman’.” 

As two final specimens of how the critics fall out when considering 
Candida, there are James Huneker and Eric Bentley, perhaps the 
earliest and the latest of Shaw’s enthusiastic missionaries in America. To 
Huneker, Candida is ‘‘a womanly woman,” standing “on her solid, sensi- 
ble underpinnings,” and Marchbanks is a “thin-skinned idealist.” But 
Bentley (as anyone knowing Bentley might expect) takes quite a different 
line. To him Morell represents the person who becomes “utterly disil- 
lusioned,” Marchbanks represents the one who becomes “ ‘educated’ in 
the sense of being enabled to see that his true nature is not what he 
thought it was,” and Candida represents the one who “operates as a 
catalyst ..., effecting change without being changed. . . .” 

Out of all this contradictory welter of intuitive women, intellectual 
women, womanly women, and mother-women, realists, idealists, and 
Philistines, disillusioned people, educated people, and catalysts, can any 
truth be distilled or extracted? When one critic labels as a realist a char- 
acter whom another critic has labeled an idealist, and still another critic 
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labels as an idealist another character whom another critic has labeled a 
Philistine, who is crazy—the critics, the author, or the audience? What 
is the truth about Candida the play and Candida the woman? 

I myself have seen and enjoyed such professional actresses as Katha- 
rine Cornell and Cornelia Otis Skinner, as well as various amateurs, in 
the réle of Shaw’s most admired comedic heroine. I have watched the 
women in the audience wipe their eyes unashamedly and heard the men 
sigh secretively over their idol of womanly perfection. And yet I'll bet 
vulgarly that if the actresses had acted the part as Shaw wrote it and 
that if the audiences had known Shaw’s real opinion of Candida there 
would have been hisses and boos instead. For there is no doubt that 
Shaw himself intended his three leading characters to represent, pri- 
marily, Marchbanks as the developing realist, Morell as the wavering 
idealist, and Candida—how disillusioning this will be to the romanti- 
cists!—as the static Philistine. 

Any intelligent analysis of this play, written in 1894, will show clearly 
that in it Shaw has exemplified in the flesh the three basic types of human 
beings he had described in The Quintessence of Ibsenism in 1891. In the 
second chapter of that fundamental work Shaw classifies a cross-section 
of a thousand persons on the basis of their attitude toward marriage and 
the family, which of course is the prime theme of Candida. He finds that 
in any such group (and the classification need not be confined to this 
theme alone) there are 700 Philistines, 299 idealists, and one realist. The 
Philistines are those who “‘find the British family arrangement quite good 
enough for them”; they “comfortably accept marriage as a matter of 
course,” never dreaming of calling it an “institution,” either “holy” 
or otherwise, and thrive happily within it. The idealists realize that 
marriage, for plenty of those involved in it, is a failure, but do not have 
the courage to face that fact, and therefore go to all sorts of excessive ex- 
tremes to defend what Shaw calls the “ideal” which for them masks the 
face of the truth. The lonesome realist is the individual ‘“‘strong enough 
to face the truth the idealists are shirking’—the man who insists on 
tearing off the masks and revealing the illusions beneath. And in each 
case Shaw discusses in detail the characteristic behavior of each type. 

Candida, Morell, and Marchbanks all behave in almost perfect con- 
formity with the Shavian formula for their types. Candida is one of the 
“satisfied ones.” As Henderson has acutely observed, there is some doubt 
of the validity of her advanced principles when judged in the light of 
her conduct. When she announces to her husband that she would give 
her “goodness and purity” to poor Marchbanks as willingly as she would 
give her shawl to a beggar dying of cold, if there were nothing else to 
restrain her, she knows perfectly well that she is risking nothing, since 
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she will always be restrained by her love of her home and family. As to 
the way in which the Philistines, according to The Quintessence, coerce 
the idealists “into conformity with the marriage law,”’ recall the way in 
which Candida’s father, Burgess (another Philistine, though of a much 
coarser brand), brutally reminds the infatuated Prossy, Morell’s secre- 
tary, that her recent predecessor was “young-er”—a characteristic which 
Shaw himself later remarked was sufficient reason for Candida’s cannily 
getting rid of her. Still another characteristic of the Philistine, as Shaw 
points out in a review of Henry Arthur Jones’s The Triumph of the 
Philistines in 1895, is his inability to understand or appreciate art. As 
Shaw puts it, “A Philistine is a prosaic person whose artistic conscious- 
ness is unawakened and who has no ideals.”” Most of Candida’s critics 
promptly admit that she has no ideals, in the Shavian sense. As for her 
attitude toward art, everyone will recall how she practically hypnotizes 
herself by gazing at the poker while Marchbanks is absorbed in reading 
his poetry to her, and how, when awakened to herself, she confesses 
candidly, “Those sonnets of yours have perfectly addled me.” Moreover, 
when Shaw gives his first affectionate description of his heroine in his 
stage directions, he emphasizes that when Marchbanks gave the family 
a large reproduction of Titian’s Virgin of the Assumption he “‘did so 
because he fancied some spiritual resemblance between” the picture and 
Candida, and yet, says Shaw, the “‘wisehearted observer . . . would not 
suspect either her husband or herself of any such idea, or indeed of any 
concern with the art of Titian.” No, Candida’s concern is with her 
husband, her two children (who never appear on the stage), her cook, 
her scrubbrush, and her onions. When Morell returns ebulliently from 
his speech before the Guild of St. Matthew, her main question is, “How 
much was the collection?” 

As for the conflict between the idealist and the realist, says Shaw in 
The Quintessence, when the realist insists on shouting from the housetops 
that marriage is a failure for many people and that its compulsory char- 
acter ought therefore to be abolished, 


the idealists will be terrified beyond measure at the proclamation of their hidden 
thought. ... They will crucify him, burn him, . .. ostracize him as immoral, 
profligate, filthy, and appeal against him to the despised Philistines, specially 
idealized for the occasion as Society. ... The idealist, higher in the ascent of 
evolution than the Philistine, yet hates the highest and strikes at him with a 
dread and rancor of which the easygoing Philistine is guiltless. 


With a slight allowance for the habit of Shavian exaggeration, here is a 
neat picture of the relations among the three main characters in Candida 
—even to Morell’s grasping Marchbanks threateningly by his coat lapel 
preparatory to attacking him bodily. 
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And how does Morell finally react after the poet has jeered at his il- 
lusions that his marriage is a happy one and that such an unearthly 
angel as Candida (for through much of the play Eugene too has his 
idealistic illusions so far as she is concerned) could love such a fool and 
windbag as her husband even if he is wellmeaning? First, Morell exclaims 
pathetically, ““Marchbanks: some devil is putting these words into your 
mouth. It is easy—terribly easy—to shake a man’s faith in himself. To 
take advantage of that to break a man’s spirit is devil’s work. Take care 
of what you are doing. Take care.” But when the poet persists in his 
revelations, the preacher pleads, with a new display of his forensic 


powers: 
In the future—when you are as happy as I am—I will be your true brother in 
the faith. . . . I will help you to believe that every stroke of your work is sowing 


happiness for the great harvest that all—even the humblest—shall one day reap. 
And last, but trust me, not least, I will help you to believe that your wife loves 
you and is happy in her home. We need such help, Marchbanks: we need it 
greatly and always. There are so many things to make us doubt, if once we let 
our understanding be troubled. Even at home, we sit as if in a camp, encompassed 
by a hostile army of doubts. Will you play the traitor and let them in on me? 


But in spite of these pleas and confessions, Marchbanks will have none 
of Morell’s “metaphors, sermons, stale perorations” and pushes ruth- 
lessly through to a showdown between his ideas and his opponent’s. It 
is not for nothing that in this chapter in The Quintessence Shaw continues 
to cite Shelley as a specimen of what he calls a realist and the world gen- 
erally calls an idealist, and that in the early productions of Candida in 
the late ’90’s Marchbanks was made up to look like Shelley, ‘‘femininely 
hectic and timid and fierce,”’ as Henderson puts it. 

So the evidence in The Quiniessence and in the play itself as to the 
classification of the main character types matches very accurately. But 
there is further and even more definite evidence to confirm these conclu- 
sions in the later comments of Shaw and his friends on his play. Although 
he himself has emphasized the maternal quality of Candida in his stage 
directions, and in a letter to Ellen Terry (who herself unwittingly in- 
fluenced the creation of the character) once confided, “Candida, between 
you and me, is the Virgin Mother and nobody else,”’ his equally close but 
less romantic friend Beatrice Webb, according to Hesketh Pearson, 
called Candida bluntly ‘‘a sentimental prostitute’”—probably thinking 
of the way in which she draws Eugene on to make love to her, knowing 
all the time that she is arousing his passion only to tantalize him. To 
confirm this impression, in another letter to Terry Shaw admits that 
even in this play, as in most of his plays, he has ‘“‘prostituted the actress 
more or less by making the interest in her partly a sexual interest.” 
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More significant, however, is the way in which Shaw describes his 
comedy’s dramatic conflict in the preface which he wrote for his volume 
of Pleasant Plays. “Here, then,” he writes, ‘was the higher, but vaguer, 
timider vision, and the incoherent, mischievous, and even ridiculous, 
unpracticalness, which offered me a dramatic antagonist for the clear, 
bold, sure, sensible, benevolent, salutarily shortsighted Christian 
Socialist idealism.” The “higher vision,” with all its weaknesses, must go 
to the realist, Marchbanks, in spite of his earlier false ideals about 
Candida; the “benevolent, . . . shortsighted Christian Socialist idealism” 
must obviously go to Morell, who, the commentators inform us, was 
modeled on the ex-clergyman Socialist litterateur, Stopford Brooke, 
with touches of Fleming Williams. 

With Marchbanks as the realist and Morell as the idealist, what is 
there left for Candida to be but the Philistine? If it be asked why we have 
to have a Philistine in the play at all, I have saved up my clincher. Here 
is how Shaw himself dissected his heroine in a letter he wrote to Huneker 
in 1904 in explanation of his play, which Arnold Daly’s production had 
made the hit of the New York season: 


. Don’t ask me conundrums about that very immoral female, Candida. Observe 
the entry of W. Burgess: ‘“You’re the lady as hused to typewrite for him.” 
“No.” “Naaaow: she was young-er.”’ And therefore Candida sacked her. Prossy 
is a very highly selected young person indeed, devoted to Morell to the extent 
of helping in the kitchen but to him the merest pet rabbit, unable to get the 
slightest hold on him. Candida is as unscrupulous as Siegfried: Morell himself 
sees that “no law will bind her.’”’ She seduces Eugene just exactly as far as it is 
worth her while to seduce him. She is a woman without “character” in the con- 
ventional sense. Without brains and strength of mind she would be a wretched 
slattern and voluptuary. She is straight for natural reasons, not for conventional 
ethical ones. Nothing can be more coldbloodedly reasonable than her farewell 
to Eugene: “All very well, my lad: but I don’t quite see myself at fifty with a 
husband of thirty-five.” It is just this freedom from emotional slop, that makes 
her so completely mistress of the situation. 

Then consider the poet. She makes a man of him finally by showing him his 
own strength—that David must do without poor Uriah’s wife. And then she 
pitches in her picture of the home, the onions, and the tradesmen, and the cos- 
setting of the big baby Morell. The New York hausfrau thinks it a little paradise, 
but the poet rises up and says, “Out then, into the night with me’”—Tristan’s 
holy night. If this greasy fool’s paradise is happiness, then I give it to you with 
both hands, “life is nobler than that.” That is the “poet’s secret.” The young 
things out in front weep to see the poor boy going out lonely and broken-hearted 
in the cold night to save the proprieties of New England Puritanism; but he is 
really a god going back to his heaven, proud, unspeakably contemptuous of the 
“happiness” he envied in the days of his blindness, clearly seeing that he has 
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higher business on hand than Candida. She has a little quaint intuition of the 
completeness of his cure; she says, “he has learnt to do without happiness.”’ 

As I should certainly be lynched by the infuriated Candidamaniacs if this view 
of the case were made known, I confide it to your discretion. . . . I tell it to you 
because it is an interesting sample of the way in which a scene, which should be 
conceived and written only by transcending the ordinary notion of the relation 
between the persons, nevertheless stirs the ordinary emotions to a very high 
degree, all the more because the language of the poet, to those who have not the 
clue to it, is mysterious and bewildering and therefore worshipful. I divined it 
myself before I found out the whole truth about it. 


This realistic and disillusioning approach to the character of Mrs. 
Candida Burgess Morell by her creator has remained almost unknown 
to the general public, though Huneker after printing it in a magazine 
article, preserved it in his Jconoclasts in 1905. Certainly the vast majority 
of play-goers are ignorant of it. Moreover, most of the people who are 
familiar with it wish that Shaw had never written it. Its sardonic analysis 
has proved much too astringent for them. That clever sentimental sham 
and perverse liar, Frank Harris, in his biography not only suppresses the 
most important part of the letter but has the effrontery to claim that the 
bit he quotes was part of an argument he once had with Shaw in which he 
defended Candida against her author as being “‘as vital in conception and 
as powerful and moving in execution as the best of the English classics.”’ 
Even the generally straight-visioned Henderson turns sentimentalist 
in the presence of this ‘‘maternal heroine” who is so “‘compact of candor 
and sympathy,” as he puts it in the second version of his biography, 
where, however he reduces the letter to one sentence. But in the first 
version he had printed the letter whole, but had cried out pathetically 
to his readers: ‘“‘ .. . with Shaw’s own dissection of his greatest play, I 
find it quite impossible to sympathize or agree.”’ Searching desperately 
for some way of salvaging his heroine-worship, he comes up with this 
lame explanation: “Shaw seems merely to be taking a fling at the 
‘Candidamaniacs,’ as he called the play’s admirers; his ‘analysis’ strikes 
me as a batch of Shavian half-truths, rather than a fair estimate of the 
play’s true significance.” Still sore and sensitive when he wrote his 
second version, Henderson referred to “the credulous Huneker,” appar- 
ently forgetting that Shaw himself had chosen Huneker to edit the two 
volumes of Shavian theatrical criticism, Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 
in 1907. Only Eric Bentley in The Playwright as Thinker is bold enough 
to reprint the letter entire and to remark, ‘“‘This analysis is at many 
points in accord with mine, at some points not.” At the latter points, in 
fact, he would go even beyond Shaw, and even suggests that the play 
might have been named The She-Devil’s Disciple. At this juncture, how- 
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ever, Bentley’s temerity and iconoclasm prove too much even for himself, 
and he too yields to Candida’s essential charm. ‘The sweetness which she 
pours over the whole play,” he concedes, “‘is not the suspect and poison- 
ous sweetness of a she-devil. It is genuine,” even though “‘it is combined 
with other, less amiable qualities .... Candida is the sweeter for not 
being all sugar.” 

When the Shavian dramatis personae are considered as a whole, it 
becomes apparent that Candida does not stand alone, but that she is 
actually only one of the most conspicuous and successful representatives 
of certain of Shaw’s chief character classifications. Primarily she is both 
the mother-woman and the Philistine. Perhaps, too, there is a dash in her 
of the womanly woman. My guess is also that in her younger days she 
would have qualified as a specimen of woman as the pursuer. She might 
almost be described as an Ann Whitefield at a later stage in her career. 
And the same mistake is generally made about Ann as is made about 
Candida. For example, Joseph Wood Krutch, in his otherwise sensible 
review of the present revival of Man and Superman in The Nation, com- 
mented: “In the play Ann is the only person except Tanner who is a 
realist.” Krutch would not have made that mistake, as he has privately 
admitted to me, if he had recently read The Quintessence of Ibsenism, 
along with Shaw’s “Epistle Dedicatory” in the play itself. For Ann, who 
obviously accepts marriage as the normal condition of the human adult, 
fits like Candida into several of the Shavian character categories. She 
not only behaves according to the formula for the womanly woman, but 
she is also presented early in the play itself as a representative of the 
mother-woman in the internecine conflict between the mother-woman 
and the artist man. Even more plainly, in the “Epistle Dedicatory,” 
Shaw announces to all who can read as well as listen, “Ann is Every- 
woman.” Obviously, according to the statistical classification in The 
Quintessence, Everywoman cannot be a realist, since Everywoman 
cannot—logically and mathematically—be one person in a thousand, as 
Shaw’s realist is. She is the womanly woman, the mother woman, the 
Philistine, who unscrupulously but forgivably uses every weapon in 
Nature’s arsenal to achieve her end: the propagation of the race. Many 
of Shaw’s most lovable and “‘vital” heroines (a favorite epithet of his) 
fall into this category, as do Ann and Candida. In fact, he implies over 
and over again that, from this point of view, the perfect wife and mother 
is practically always a Philistine. Once or twice, as in the case of Jennifer 
Dubedat from The Doctor’s Dilemma, she may be an idealist. But never, 
never can she be a realist. 

Finally, let me admit freely that Shaw too has clearly fallen in love 
with Candida—which only goes to show that it is possible for a man who 
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prides himself on being a realist and even a cynic to fall in love with a 
Philistine and admire her for the good qualities she has while forgetting 
those she has not. Shaw was obviously using Prossy the typist as his in- 
terpreter when he had her remark, at the very outset of the play, before 
the audience has yet met its heroine: “It’s enough to drive anyone out of 
their senses to hear a perfectly commonplace woman raved about in that 
absurd manner merely because she’s got good hair, and a tolerable 
figure. . . . She’s very nice, very good-hearted. I’m very fond of her and 
can appreciate her real qualities far better than any man can.” The 
critics have all blindly overlooked the fact that the rest of the characters 
in the cast, on whose reactions they have based their opinions, are all 
men. 
That is the whole truth about Candida. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Illinois 
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THE PSEUDONYMS OF MANUEL GUTIERREZ NAJERA 
By E. K. Mapes 


HE present study is a by-product of a much more extensive project 
in which I have been interested for a number of years, the collection 
and classification of all the available writings of Manuel Gutiérrez 
NAjera. Because he was a precursor of Modernism, and also because his 
works have considerable intrinsic value, Najera is one of the most im- 
portant authors of Spanish America. It therefore seems obviously desir- 
able that as much as possible of his production should be known. As a 
matter of fact most of his poetry now seems to have been identified and 
edited. This is far from true of his prose. Only four or five volumes (dis- 
regarding duplications) are available in book form, whereas perhaps forty 
or fifty equivalent volumes constitute his total prose production. I have 
approximately that amount of Najera’s prose on microfilm, as a result 
of a number of months of research in the libraries of Mexico City.! 
Throughout his active life Najera was a journalist, and apparently 
most of his writings appeared in the periodicals of his native city almost 


‘immediately after composition. It might therefore seem that they could 


be collected by simply searching through the files of periodicals for 
material signed with his name. The chief difficulty is that much if not 
most of his prose is signed, not with his name, but with some one of 
several pseudonyms. His motive for this procedure seems to have been a 
practical one. He earned his living with his pen,” and the Mexican public 
might well have tired of reading hundreds of crénicas and other material 
known to be by the same writer, whose personality, attitude toward 
public questions, and the like would soon become well known. Hence 
the device of hiding his identity behind a variety of pen names. It is to 
be noted that in assuming a new pseudonym Najera did not simply 
change his name; he usually chose some designation which implied a 
special point of view, such as that of a priest, a country bumpkin, or a 
restaurateur, and made the writings published over the signature con- 
form to this point of view. He was thus extraordinarily successful in creat- 


1T take pleasure in acknowledging two valuable grants-in-aid which helped to finance 
these undertakings: one from the American Council of Learned Societies in 1936, the other 
from the American Philosophical Society in 1938. I wish also to express my gratitude to 
Professor Aurelio Manrique, Jr., at that time Director of the National Library, and to Sr. 
Rafael Carrasco Puente, head of the Department of Periodicals, for their very cordial 
cooperation. And lastly, thanks are due to my wife, Laura H. Mapes, for her help in identi- 
fying and collecting the very voluminous material. 

? He himself stated, in El Partido Liberal, April 30, 1885, ‘“Yo vivo exclusivamente de mi 
pluma”’ (italics his). 
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ing the illusion of a new personality. Not the least of the advantages of a 
new pseudonym lay in the public curiosity which was roused as to the 
identity of the writer. If his work was conspicuously good, speculation 
was rife as to which of the professional writers of the capital he could be. 
Najera himself has suggested, in favor of pseudonyms, that an unknown 
person is always considered more brilliant than a known one: 


...es el caso que escribir sin seud6nimo es como salir a la calle sin camisa. Para 
que las ideas de un escritor sean estimadas es preciso que nadie le conozca. Nin- 
guno cree que puede ser un hombre de talento el amigo con quien acaba de jugar 
al billar.* 


A number of the pseudonyms of Najera are already well known. The 
most authoritative direct source of information on that subject is the 
collection of articles entitled Hojas sueltas,‘ selected by the author’s 
widow, and edited by Carlos Diaz Duféo, long an associate of Najera, 
and familiar with the signatures he most frequently used. To each of the 
forty or more prose writings of which the book is made up is appended the 
signature over which it originally appeared in periodicals. The pseudo- 
nyms so identified are ““E] Duque Job,” “Junius,” “El Cura de Jalatlaco,” 
“Juan Lanas” and ‘‘Perico el de los Palotes.” Sr. Juan B. Iguifiz, in his 
Catdlogo de seudénimos,' lists only four: “Duque Job,” “Junius,” “Puck” 
and “Recamier,” but two of these are in addition to those found in 
Hojas sueltas. 

Among thousands of items in Mexican newspapers connected in some 

way with Najera, there are numerous lists of pseudonyms, most of which 
appear in unsigned articles or notices. Occasionally, however, we have 
confirmation of statements made. For example, on January 14, 1882, a 
writer using the pseudonym “Cero” published in El Nacional a harsh 
attack on Najera, not calling him by name, but describing him so ac- 
curately that he was certain to be recognized. One sentence read: “Al 
siguiente dia el articulo aparece en un periddico firmado ‘El Duque Job,’ 
o ‘M. Can-Can’ o ‘Fri-Fri’.” The next day, in El Nacional, Najera com- 
plained of the “personalities” in ‘‘Cero’s” article, to which the latter 
replied that there were no personalities, since no name was given. Najera 
rejoined: 
Extrafia el articulista que me reconociera en la semblanza publicada el sabado, 
cuando en ella no se menciona mi apellido. El caso es particular, de veras. Se 
enumeran los seudénimos que uso en diversas publicaciones [italics mine]; se citan 
los nombres de mis artfculos, y se dan mis sefias particulares; gen qué me he 
conocido? 

3 “Omega P. P. C.,” signed “Ignotus,” La Libertad, Feb. 12, 1884. 


4 Imprenta Murgufa, Mexico, 1912. 
5 Catdlogo de seudénimos, anagramas e iniciales de escritores mexicanos (México, 1913). 
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Najera thus obviously concedes the correctness of ‘‘Cero’s”’ list. 

This was not the first occasion on which “Cero” had mentioned the 
pseudonyms of Najera. In La Repiublica for January 5, 1882, only a few 
days before the “personalities” episode, he had lamented: “Ah! si yo 
fuera un ‘Duque Job,’ un ‘Frié-Fri,’ un ‘Pomponnet,’ un ‘Mr. Can-Can,’ 
un Gutiérrez N4jera en fin!’ On that occasion Najera had made no reply. 

El Tiempo for June 12, 1884 says, commenting upon the recent dis- 
covery that the columnist “Ignotus” was Najera: “...no puede 
menos de ser una notabilidad...quien...es al mismo tiempo, 
‘Nemo’ y ‘Can-Can,’ ‘Duque Job,’ ‘Ignotus’ y sepa Dios cudntas cosas 
mas.” A few days later (June 22, 1884) El Tiempo published an article 
by the columnist “X.” attacking Najera for views he had recently ex- 
pressed. ““X.” says in part. “¢Cudndo tuvimos esa dichosa época de pro- 
greso y actividad, Sr. Gutiérrez Najera? gCuando escribia ‘M. Can-Can,’ 
‘Pomponnet,’ ‘Frou Frou,’ ‘Eticelle’ (sic), o ahora que escribe el ‘Duque 
Job’ e ‘Ignotus’?” The attribution of all these pseudonyms to Najera is 
clearly implied. 

Additional newspaper references to Najera’s pseudonyms bring the 


_ total number of available lists to nine.* A summary of data drawn from 


this material shows that the number of signatures fairly well-known at 
the time was quite large.” Unfortunately a mere list, even if complete, 
is far from sufficient to identify all his writings. Some of the pen names 
used by Najera were also being employed at the same time by other 
writers, in Mexico and abroad, and the most painstaking study is 
required in order to distinguish his work from that of others. 

As far as can be determined at present, Najera’s first published com- 
position was an article on literature entitled Un soneto, and signed 
“Rafael,” which appeared in El Porvenir, May 17, 1875. It was devoted 
mainly to an attempt to prove that the well-known sonnet, A Cristo 
crucificado, was written by Santa Teresa de Jestis. Several months later, 
September 26 to October 3, 1875, the same pseudonym was signed to an 
article in six installments, entitled A Mingo Revulgo, published in La 
Voz de México. A few days earlier, in another paper, a writer employing 
the pseudonym “Mingo Revulgo” had made a number of harsh criti- 


6 Citations from the following sources have been omitted for lack of space: unsigned item 
in El Partido Liberal, April 1894; José de J. Nfifiez y Dominguez, “El origen de un célebre 
seudénimo,” El Universal, May 4, 1926; Martha CAndano, “Manuel Gutiérrez Néjera,” 
El Libro y el Pueblo, March, 1934. 

7 The total number of pseudonyms included in the various lists is 14. “Duque Job” ap- 
pears in every list, “Junius” in 5, “Fra-Fré,” “El Cura de Jalatlaco,” “Puck” and “Reca- 
mier” in 4 each, ‘“M. Can-Can” in 3, “Ignotus,” “Pomponnet,” “Perico el de los Palotes” 
and “Juan Lanas” in 2 each, and “Nemo,” “Etincelle” and “Can-Can” in 1 each. 
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cisms of Spanish literature, and “Rafael,” in his series, brilliantly defends 
it. There is no question that the “Rafael” articles were by Najera. The 
periodical La Iberia had commented favorably, in its editorial column, 
on each of them as it appeared. On October 15, 1875, shortly after the 
termination of the “‘Mingo Revulgo” incident, La Iberia published a letter 
from Najera, signed with his own name, in which occurs the following 
passage: “‘Al hablar Vd. de mi, aunque sin mentarme, en su acreditado 
periddico, con motivo de mis articulos sobre el soneto de Santa Teresa y en 
defensa de la literatura espanola,* lo ha hecho en términos tan carifiosos . . . 
que deja cordialmente obligada mi gratitud.” 

There is no good evidence that Najera ever again made use of the 
pseudonym “Rafael.” Several poems with that signature do appear in 
periodicals in the eighteen-eighties.* It is unlikely that these are by 
Najera, for he very rarely signed poems with pseudonyms. Sr. Iguffiiz 
gives ‘Rafael’ as the pseudonym of Antonio Revilla, but the form of 
the Catélogo permits no details regarding this author. It is possible that 
the name of the character ‘‘Raphaél” in Léon Laya’s Le Duc Job and of 
“Rafael” in Tamayo y Baus’s Lo positive, derived from it, may have 
suggested to Najera this particular pseudonym. Le Duc Job appeared in 
Paris in 1859, and by 1881 was so well known and liked by Najera that 
he took from it his best-known pseudonym, “El Duque Job.” Lo positivo 
appeared in 1862. It is likely that Najera was acquainted by 1875 with 
one or both of these works. It seems evident that he did not have in 
mind the Raphaél of Lamartine. In 1888, thirteen years after the “Rafael” 
incident, he wrote: ‘‘Acabo de leer . . . este libro nuevo que es tan viejo 
(Lamartine’s Raphaél) . . . No sé por qué causa no lo habia leido. . . .’””! 

NAdjera’s use of the pseudonym ‘“M. Can-Can” or “Mr. Can-Can” 
seems to have begun November 9, 1879. On that date the column 
“Bric 4 Brac,’’ in El Republicano, formerly written by one “Rabagas,” 
is taken over by “Mr. Can-Can.” The latter introduces himself as the 
unworthy successor of ‘‘Rabagis,”’ who, he says, wishes to introduce him 
in the following terms: ‘Tengo la honra de presentar a ustedes a Mr. Can- 
Can, francés de nacimiento, viajero de profesién, poseedor de 35 afios de 
capital y de una renta de cuarenta y dos ingleses por semana.” “M. 
Can-Can” continued to write the “Bric 4 Brac” column in El Republicano 
(a weekly feature) at least until April 25, 1880 (the files of El Republicano 
from this date forward are missing from the National Library). On May 


8 Italics mine. 

* “Elegia,” La Libertad, Nov. 4, 1883; “Rimas,” La Republica, Oct. 12, 1884. 

10 For a more detailed account of the “‘Rafael” episode see my article “The First Pub- 
lished Writings of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” Hispanic Review, July, 1937, or the Spanish 
version of the same study in Universidad (Mexico), Jan. and Feb., 1937. 
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4, 1880 the pseudonym reappears, this time as the signature of the ‘‘Entre 
bastidores” column in La Voz de Espafia. This feature continued at 
rather irregular intervals, but approximately weekly, until June 26, 
1880. During this period also appeared an article with this signature in 
El Socialista, May 28, 1880. The files indicate that ‘“M. Can-Can’’ next 
appeared as the writer of a series of articles entitled ‘“Memorias de un 
vago,” in El Cronista de México, beginning October 8, 1881. At this point 
testimony that ‘““M. Can-Can” was really Najera is furnished by ‘‘Julio 
Farlet,” writing in El Partido Liberal, September 23, 1891. He says: 
“(NAjera) pasé al Cronista deM éxico, bajo el seudénimo de ‘M. Can-Can’.”’ 
The ‘‘Memorias de un vago” series was relatively long, appearing at 
intervals of about a week until April 9, 1882. After that date ““M. Can- 
Can” continued for several months longer to contribute to the same paper, 
two principal series of articles written being “Cartas a mi abuela” and 
“Memorias de Mme. Paola Marié.” His connection with El Cronista de 
México seems to have ended with the issue of September 24, 1882. 
During the years 1883 and 1884 he contributed an occasional article to 
La Libertad, eight or ten in all. 

From the standpoint of amount of material involved, ““M. Can-Can’”’ 


' is one of N4jera’s most important pseudonyms, the total number of 


compositions published with this signature being about one hundred. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that all articles signed ‘‘M. Can- 
Can” are by Najera. The pseudonym is included in four of the nine lists 
cited on pages 649-650, and in one case Najera himself concedes that the 
attribution is correct. We have the statement of “‘Julio Farlet” that this 
was the pen name used in Najera’s contributions to El Cronista de México. 
The most convincing proof, however, of the genuineness of this and 
several other pseudonyms. is of a purely mechanical nature. That is, 
many articles or parts of articles signed with a given pseudonym were 
republished, generally in other periodicals, signed with Najera’s name 
or with pseudonyms regarding which there is no question. In the case of 
“M. Can-Can” no less than six articles, ranging in date from March 
1880 to September 1882, furnish this sort of proof." 


4 Since evidence of this type will be used a number of times in the course of the article 
it seems desirable to explain the procedure. The whole body of microfilm material in my 
office has been card-indexed by technical assistants in a variety of ways. The index which 
furnished the type of proof now being referred to is that which lists in alphabetical order 
the first lines of all compositions signed with Najera’s name or with any pseudonym thought 
to be his. In such an index, all opening lines which recur are automatically placed together. 
Having thus been identified, the entire articles concerned can readily be compared. 

The number of cases in which articles or parts of articles are thus republished is astonish- 
ing. I have identified between 100 and 150, solely by the relatively blind device of recording 
first lines. If one had any way of identifying material in other locations than at the very 
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The origin of ‘‘Monsieur Can-Can”’ seems clear. Beginning about the 
year 1875, there are numerous references in the periodicals to a new 
sarzuela entitled El proceso del can-can. One of its chief attractions seems 
to have been the new dances featured: ‘‘La nueva zarzuela, El proceso del 
can-can, ha traido numerosa concurrencia al Teatro Arbeu ... por la 
variedad de los bailes que figuran en esa pieza . . . merece ser vista.’ 
Though of little artistic value, the Proceso appears to have retained its 
popularity for a number of years. ““No puede juzgarse del teatro es- 
pafiol .. . por dos o tres obrillas . . . como el Proceso del can-can.”* In 
the eighteen-eighties there are repeated references to the popularity of a 
dance called the can-can, which was regarded as of French origin. It is 
not clear whether or not it derives from the Proceso already mentioned: 
“Para muchos, la mds genuina...manifestacién del genio miusico 
francés, se compendia . . . en el can-can.”” It seems to have been regarded 
as of very doubtful propriety: “‘Al compas de la musica espafiola sélo 
puede bailarse con una novia . . . para los tumultos dei can-can cualquiera 
mujer ...es buena.’’® In several different articles, notably in two in 
La Libertad, July 15, 1883, and June 29, 1884, Najera indulges in humor- 
ous and quite lengthy descriptions of the dance. His conception of the 
personality of a ‘Monsieur Can-Can” would seem to be a sophisticated 
individual, with a typically French conception of morals and propriety. 

Najera’s use of the pseudonym “Pomponnet” (the spelling varies) 
seems to have been quite limited. On August 7, 1880 there appeared in 
El Cronista de México an article entitled ‘‘Memorias de un vago” and 
signed “‘Pomponnet,” which was evidently intended as the beginning 
of an important series. The writer says that he put on his “traje de 
visita,” sprinkled upon his handkerchief the last drop of cologne water, 
donned his lilac-colored gloves and presented himself at the editorial 
offices of the Cronista, the editor of which ceremoniously introduced 
him to the circle of young ladies who were waiting to receive him in the 
parlors of the establishment. In a later paragraph he presents his quali- 
fications as the writer of this particular series. He is a “‘vago de profesién, 
un habituado de la calle de Plateros, un hombre que esta al corriente de 
todos los sucesos y tiene en la punta de los dedos la crénica escandalosa.”’ 
I have been unable to discover how long the writer of ‘“Memorias de un 





beginning, the number of cases would certainly be multiplied many times. It would seem 
obvious that Najera kept a file of his writings, and very frequently republished material 
which had already appeared. In some cases a given piece of writing is used as many as five 
times, sometimes over a variety of pseudonyms. 

12 “Odin,” El Federalista, July 25, 1875. 

13 “E] Duque Job,” La Libertad, Sept. 4, 1884. 

4 “Tunius,” La Libertad, April 24, 1883. 

"6 “E] Duque Job,” La Libertad, July 9, 1882. 
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vago” continued to use the pseudonym ‘“Pomponnet,” as the files of 
El Cronista in the Biblioteca Nacional lack the numbers from August 28, 
1880, to October 8, 1881. Up to the former date the columnist had written 
only four installments. At the end of the hiatus “Las memorias de un 
vago” were still continuing, but were signed ‘‘M. Can-Can.” I know of 
only one other article signed ‘“‘Pomponnet’’: one entitled “Olla podrida,”’ 
in El Noticioso, November 19, 1881. It is perhaps significant that Najera 
was then on the staff of that paper. 

Our evidence that ‘“Pomponnet” was N4jera is limited to the fact that 
this pseudonym occurs on two of the lists discussed at the beginning of 
this article. However, one of the two who mentioned it was “Cero,” 
who a few days later demonstrated a very accurate knowledge of Najera’s 
noms de plume. The author of the other list indicates that the pseudonym 
had been used some time before but had by 1884 given place to several 
others, a statement which agrees with other sources of information. 
For these reasons it seems permissible to assume that ‘‘Pomponnet”’ 
was Najera. The origin of the pseudonym can only be conjectured. The 
French verb se pomponner is defined by Larousse ‘“‘s’habiller avec 
recherche.” This idea harmonizes well with the description which 
““Pomponnet”’ gives of himself in his first contribution to El Cronista de 
México, August 7, 1880: formal clothes, cologne water, delicately tinted 
gloves. 

There occasionally occur, scattered through the files of the periodicals 
to which Najera contributed, articles signed ‘““M. G. N.” As far as my 
data go there are perhaps a half-dozen articles with this signature, the 
first appearing in La Voz de México, April 8, 1879, and the last in E/ 
Nacional, June 4, 1882. Since the letters involved are Najera’s exact 
initials, and since we have objective evidence that he used the partial 
initials “G. N.” as a pseudonym, it seems safe to assume that the items 
signed “M. G. N.” are by him. There is, however, no objective proof. 

“Fri-Fri,” the next pseudonym adopted by Najera, is one of the 
most important as regards amount of material concerned. However, it 
begins with no such formal introduction as we have seen in the case of 
“Pomponnet.” The first article signed ‘““Fri-Fri’”’ was one of a series on 
current theater attractions, entitled “Entre bastidores,”’ in El Nacional 
for October 23, 1880. From that time until October 1882 “Frié-Fri”’ 
continued to contribute to El Nacional at an average frequency of once 
or twice per week. There were, however, two or three interruptions of 
several weeks each. The total number of contributions to El Nacional was 
approximately fifty, chiefly on topics of the day. Later series of articles 
signed “Fri-Fri” appeared in La Libertad (April and May, 1884), El 

Universal (November 1889 to December 1890) and El Partido Liberal 
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(February and March 1892). The grand total of all articles signed “Fri- 
Fra” is perhaps eighty. 

We have much reason to believe that all the articles bearing this sig- 
nature are by Najera. Since Sr. Iguffiiz does not list the pseudonym at 
all, it seems not to have been used by other writers. It occurs in four of 
the lists of pseudonyms mentioned on pages 649-650. 

It will be remembered that “Fri-Fra” was one of the three pseudonyms 
mentioned by “Cero” in January, 1882, and acknowledged by Najera as 
his. There is a further unique indication that the “Fré-Fra” articles in 
El Nacional, at least, are by Najera. A short series of articles contributed 
to that paper by “‘Fri-Fria” was entitled ‘Correo de México.” In the 
index of the periodical these articles are all listed under Najera’s name, 
not under the pseudonym. No less than seven of the “Fré-Fraé” articles 
were republished at various times, signed either with Najera’s name or 
with some known pseudonym. And lastly, we read in an item in El Lunes, 
December 5, 1881: ‘‘ ‘Fria-Fru,’ 0 sea Manuelito Gutiérrez Najera, ha 
publicado un artfculo contra la libre portacién de armas.”’ There seem to 
be two possible sources for the pseudonym. An editorial in El Partido 
Liberal, January 8, 1888, reads in part: “‘Leed Frou-Frou, la admirable 
comedia de Henri Meilhac y Ludovic Halévy ...esa Frou-Frou es la 
imagen viva de la musica de Offembach [sic].” This play was first pro- 
duced in France in 1869, and was presumably well known in Mexico 
by 1880, though its period of greatest popularity seems to have been the 
late eighteen-eighties. The other possible source is the pseudonym ‘‘Frou- 
Frou,” which, according to El Monitor Republicano for January 24, 
1880, was being used at that time by a contributor to the Paris Figaro. 

Closely connected with “Fri-Fra” is the very unimportant pseudonym 

“Croix-Dieu.” The “Correo de México” column in the Sunday edition 
of El Nacional, in 1882, was conducted for some time by Najera under 
his own name. Beginning, however, with page 57 of Vol. 5, 1882 (no 
exact dates are given), several of the “Correos” are signed “Fri-Fri.” 
On one occasion only, on page 66, the column is signed “Croix-Dieu.” 
The article begins: 
Heme aqui sustituyendo por el momento a*Fré-Frda.’ Confieso que es una tarea 
superior a mis fuerzas . . . pero los cajistas esperan, ‘Fra-Fra,’ bras dessus bras 
dessus (sic) con el aristocratico Duque Job, se ha ido d faire son jour de promenade 
por la calzada del Emperador, como dirfa el mismo Duque. .. . 


There are two reasons for believing that ‘‘Croix-Dieu”’ is Najera. One 
is the passage just quoted. Several times, among N4jera’s writings, occur 
passages in which he seems to be amusing himself by putting together 
a group of persons, each of whom is himself. For example, writing as 
“El Duque Job,” in La Libertad, November 26, 1882, he says: 
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. el Duque Job... cede en parte a las instancias de su... amigo Manuel! 
Gutiérrez Najera y a las... saplicas de los sefiores ““Frou-Frou” y “M. Can- 
Can,” que son los periodistas mas famosos, discretos y entendidos de la prensa 
mejicana después del “Duque Job” y del sabio . . . Sr. Gutiérrez Najera. 


There would be no humor, and a quite intolerable conceit, in such a 
passage, unless we assume that all the personages are Najera himself. 
Judged in this way, the passage just quoted from El Nacional furnishes 
an indication that “Croix-Dieu” was Najera. Incidentally, the passages 
from both El Nacional and La Libertad further identify ‘“Frdé-Fri,”’ 
and the second performs a similar service for ““M. Can-Can.” The second 
reason for believing “‘Croix-Dieu” to be Najera is the fact that in the 
index to the Sunday edition of El Nacional the article so signed, as well 
as those by “Fri-Fru,” is attributed to Najera. There is no discoverable 
source for the pseudonym “‘Croix-Dieu.” 

The history of the pseudonym “Ignotus” is a curious one. At least as 
early as 1879, articles with that signature began to appear in the Mexican 
press, the first I have on microfilm being one on Victor Hugo, in La Voz de 
Espaftia on November 23 of that year. Over a year later (March 5 to 
June 23, 1881) a series of four articles with that signature appeared in 
El Nacional. All are on French subjects, and at the heading of each of 
the first three appears the statement that the material has been trans- 
lated from the Paris Figaro for El Nacional. The authorship of these 
articles seems obvious, for “Ignotus” was the pseudonym of Félix Platel, 
one of the most distinguished of the French chroniqueurs, at that time 
on the Figaro staff. The heading of the fourth E/ Nacional article differs 
from the others only in not mentioning Le Figaro. On December 22 and 
29, 1881, two more “‘Ignotus” articles appeared in El Nacional. This time 
no mention was made of Le Figaro or of translation, but the subject mat- 
ter is unmistakably French; for example, in the second article the author 
speaks of his childhood in France, giving a profusion of place names and 
historical data which Najera would certainly not have been qualified to 
use. On September 5 and 12, 1882, La Repiublica published two install- 
ments of an article signed ‘“Ignotus,” on La Lengua, a recent play by the 
Spanish dramatist Enrique Gaspar (1842-1902). As this article differs 
greatly, in both subject matter and style, from the articles by Platel and 
later ones by Najera, I am inclined to attribute it to a third person. 

The first article signed “Ignotus” in La Libertad appeared on December 
14, 1881. Like those in El Nacional, it seems unmistakably French. 
The same is true of an article in two installments which appeared in La 
Libertad on January 13 and 16, 1883. In this case the subject is the life 
of the French statesman Freycinet. The author speaks of his personal 
acquaintance with M. Freycinet, and of experiences of his own which 
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occurred before Najera was born. Another “Ignotus’’ article in La 
Libertad, February 5, 1884, deals in a similarly intimate way with M. 
Ernest Renan.'* There would seem to be sufficient reason to attribute the 
La Libertad articles published up to this time to M. Platel, the “‘Ignotus” 
of Le Figaro. 

Within a few days after the appearance of the article on Renan the 
type of “Ignotus” contribution appearing in La Libertad completely 
changed. On February 7, 8, and 9 there appeared in that paper three 
articles signed ‘““Omega.”’ On the 12th appeared a notice headed “Omega, 
P. P. C.” and signed “Ignotus.” In it the writer made abject apology 
for having trespassed upon another man’s claim to the pseudonym 
“Omega.” He had just received notice, he said, from another ‘“‘Omega,”’ 
then writing for La Republica, that he had prior right to that signature. 
“Ignotus” says he is terribly sorry, and will not transgress again. As a 
matter of fact articles signed ‘““Omega” did appear in La Republica, 
beginning in July, 1883, and continuing into 1884. On February 12, 1884, 
that paper did print an item protesting against the use of “Omega” by 
a writer for La Libertad. 

It would appear that Najera (for he was both “Omega” and “‘Ignotus’”’) 
happened to be looking about at the time for a new pseudonym. He first 
decided to use ““Omega,”’ not knowing of the prior claim, but was deterred 
by the protest. He then immediately decided upon “Ignotus,” in spite 
of possible confusion with the occasional French articles bearing that 
signature. (I shall call attention later to one such article.) The new “Ig- 
notus” almost immediately became involved in what masqueraded, at 
least, as a bitter quarrel between La Libertad and two other papers, 
El Tiempo and El Monitor. Insulting things were published on both sides. 
Eventually feeling ran so high, with hostile writers accusing “Ignotus”’ of 
hiding behind a pseudonym, that the management of La Libertad felt 
compelled to come out into the open. It accordingly printed, June 11, 
1884, this formal notice: ‘“‘Una vez por todas y para ahorrar quebraderos 
de cabeza al Tiempo y a otros diarios de ese jaez, declaramos que quien 
firma en La Libertad con el seudénimo de Ignotus es el sefior Don Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera.” 

After La Libertad ceased publication, early in 1885, a number of articles 
signed “‘Ignotus” appeared in various Mexican papers. One, in El Tiempo, 
January 25, 1885, entitled “Nuevo Leén,”’ is certainly by a resident of 
Monterrey or of that vicinity. It is concerned exclusively, and in a very 
provincial way, with affairs in that part of northern Mexico. It is quite 


16 This is not the well-known tribute ‘Ernesto Renan,” which was written after the 
French writer’s death in 1892. 
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certainly not by Najera. Another, in Ei Siglo, March 5, 1886, bears the 
familiar notice ‘“Translated from Paris Figaro.” 

The last “‘Ignotus” articles on which I have any data were a series 
of seven, which appeared in E/ Universal from July 9, 1891, to October 
29, 1893. I believe that they are by Najera, though I lack definite proof. 
Several are discussions, of types often found in Najera’s writings—the 
functions of the press; the public services of don Tomas Braniff; a reply 
to a provincial paper on economic matters; effects of the will shown even 
during sleep. The last item in the series, a short story, reminds one of 
“La novela del tranvia.” In that story, it will be recalled, the author 
amused himself with romantic imaginings about people he saw on the 
street car. What he later learns about them is most prosaic. In “Rosa y 
Rosita,” the final composition of the Universal series, the writer finds, 
while hunting in a remote country district, a rough headstone with the 
inscription “‘Rosa y Rosita.” As in ‘‘La novela del tranvia,” he constructs 
an imaginary history of the persons concerned: a village belle, her happy 
marriage, a lovely child, and the murder of both by a jilted lover. Before 
he leaves the spot the old tenant of the farm tells him that Rosa and 
Rosita were a cow and a calf. 

To summarize our findings on the pseudonym ‘“‘Ignotus,”’ the series 
of articles in La Libertad, from February 12 to December 19, 1884, was 
certainly by Najera, and that in E/ Universal, from July 9, 1891 to October 
29, 1893, presumably so. The rest were either translations from the 
French or contributions from one or more writers we cannot identify. 
The only Najera articles signed ‘“Omega”’ were the three which appeared 
in La Libertad February 7, 8, and 9, 1884. Najera presumably used “‘Ig- 
notus” in imitation of Félix Platel of the Paris Figaro. As regards 
“Omega,” he himself says in “Omega P. P. C.”’ that in choosing that 
pseudonym he had simply selected the last, and therefore the humblest, 
of the letters of the Greek alphabet. To use ‘‘Alpha,” he says, would be 
offensively presumptuous. 

NAjera’s use of the pseudonyms “Fritz” and “‘Gil Blas” is very closely 
connected with the early history of the newspaper E/ Noticioso. The first 
issue of the paper appeared on August 1, 1880. On March 13, 1881, 
it published a formal notice that “‘beginning that day” Najera was a 
member of the editorial staff. In the same issue appeared a poem “Ori- 
ental,” signed with Najera’s name.’ From that time until August 30 
of the same year not a single contribution signed with Najera’s name or 

any of his previously known pseudonyms appeared in El Noticioso. 
This seems most strange, for new members of a newspaper staff do not 


17 This poem, then entitled “‘Cantiga,” had appeared in La Voz de Espana, July 12, 1879. 
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ordinarily begin their duties by maintaining complete silence for five and 
one-half months. A reasonable supposition would be that one or more of 
the new writers whose work soon began to appear in El Noticioso were 
really Najera. In fact this proved to be the case. 

The first appearance of new pseudonyms in El Noticioso after Najera 
joined the staff was in connection with the column “‘Variedades.” This, 
with the sub-heading “‘Zig-Zag,”’ was already a regular weekly feature 
of the paper. Once only, on March 21, 1881, this column is signed “Nyl.” 
On March 28, and regularly thereafter until July 11, it is signed “Fritz.” 
The articles, in Najera’s usual elegant prose, deal with a variety of 
subjects: the centenary of the Academy of Fine Arts; an imaginary 
excursion with his consort in search of strawberries; Echegaray’s new 
play El gran galeoto. On July 18 the sub-heading of the ‘“Variedades”’ 
column changes to ‘Bric 4 Brac,” and the signature to “Gil Blas.” There 
is a brief introductory statement, in which “Gil Blas” explains that unlike 
his gay friend Fritz, who has asked him to take over the column for a 
while, he is serious and more or less of a hermit. The first installment, on 
renting an apartment, reminds one somewhat of Mesonero Romanos’ 
“El alquiler de un cuarto,” except that the writer gives the point of view 
of the tenant rather than that of the landlord. In general the nature of 
the column, which continues to appear weekly until October 10, does not 
differ greatly from that of its predecessor “Zig-Zag.” After the termination 
of the “Bric 4 Brac” series in El Noticioso several further contributions 
signed “Gil Blas” appeared in various Mexican periodicals. Three of 
these, published in January and June, 1882, were in La Libertad, of which 
Najera was at the time one of the editors. Another, in El Tiempo, 
November 19, 1884, was a piece of doggerel on the Mexican Congress 
and the national debt to England, and three were short stories, published 
in El Siglo XIX, El Partido Liberal and La Familia from May to August, 
1886. 

There is no question that all the “Fritz” articles mentioned are by 
Najera. Two of them were reprinted in other periodicals signed with 
known pseudonyms. There is similar evidence regarding the ‘‘Gil Blas” 
articles in El Noticioso.4* Though there is no objective proof, the three 
“Gil Blas” articles in La Libertad would seem to be his, as well as the 
short stories published in 1886. In one of the stories, for example, “‘La 
muleta,” the author shows pity for child gymnasts, as Najera does in 
his well-known story “La hija del aire.”” The “Ny!” article in El Noticioso 
in March 1881 may be by Najera but there is no proof. The verse in 
El Tiempo, November 19, 1884, is quite certainly not his. The pseudonym 


18 For example, the article on renting an apartment, with which the “Gil Blas” series 
in El Notictoso begins, appears in the prose Obras of Najera (Mexico 1898), 1, 45. 
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“Fritz” is probably derived from the name of a character in the opera- 
bouffe La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein (1867), words by Meilhac and 
Halévy, music by Offenbach. It was popular in Mexico in the eighteen- 
eighties. One possible origin of ‘Gil Blas” is the title of Le Sage’s famous 
picaresque novel, translated into Spanish by Padre Isla (1787). Another 
possible source is the name of the Parisian newspaper Gil Blas, well 
known in Mexico at the time. 

By far the best known and most important of Najera’s pseudonyms 
is “E] Duque Job,” which first appeared as the signature of the article, 
“Los teatros en Todos Santos,” in La Libertad, November 1, 1881. 
From this time until the author’s death the famous pseudonym was 
used perhaps as frequently as his name. It became so completely identi- 
fied with his personality that reporters mentioned “El Duque Job,” and 
not NAajera, as having attended a social function, written a poem, or 
visited the provinces.'® There is no question that all compositions signed 
“El Duque Job” are by Najera. Even aside from the universal tradition 
associating his name with that pseudonym, statements as definite as 
the following, culled from many different Mexican periodicals, could be 
cited literally by the hundreds: “‘Es sabido que Manuel Gutiérrez Najera 
tiene talento...pero cuando... para escribir las ‘humoradas’ del 
Partido Liberal, viste el traje de ‘Duque Job’. . . entonces es. . . inimi- 
table.’ “D. Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, o sea E] Duque Job, ha publicado 
la siguiente contestacién a la carta de D. Francisco G. Cosmes.’”” A 
number of different passages in the periodicals of the time make it clear 
that the pseudonym ‘‘E] Duque Job” derives from Le Duc Job, the title 
of a French comedy by Leén Laya. 


Hace algunos afios... cierto... amigo mio... me envid una comedia de 
Leén Laya: el “Duque Job.” Leif la obra. . . .” 


19 The tabulation here of all writings signed “El Duque Job” is obviously impossible, as 
it would include a very large proportion of Ndjera’s entire production. Some of the best 
known series are: 

One of 53 articles in La Libertad, Jan. 8, 1882 to Jan. 28, 1883. Of these the first 28 bear 
the uniform heading ‘“‘Cuentos color de rosa.”” Beginning July 23, 1882, the titles become 
more varied and more fanciful: “Crénicas color de bitter,” “. . . de humo,’’ “ . . . de rubia.” 
All, however, appear to belong to the same series. 

“La vida en México,” 40 articles in La Libertad, Feb. 11, 1883, to Jan. 6, 1884. 

“Crénicas de mil colores,” 27 articles in La Libertad, July 13, 1884, to Dec. 28, 1884. 

“Crénica del domingo,” 24 articles in El Partido Liberal, March 8, 1885, to Oct. 4, 1885. 

“HHumoradas dominicales,”’ 129 articles in El Partido Liberal, Oct. 25, 1885, to Dec. 23, 
1888. 

20 El Pabellén Nacional, cited by El Partido Liberal, Nov. 24, 1887. 


21 El Tiempo, Oct. 29, 1891. 
2 Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, El Nacional, Tomo 1, 1880 (no exact dates are given). 
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... la obra (Le Duc Job, by Leén Laya) ... de tal manera me agradé que 
tomé para campar en la prensa y como estrambote literario, ese nombre roman- 
tico del “Duque Job.”* 


... la elegante obra francesa de Leédn Laya Le Duc Job, de la que tomé su 
seud6nimo nuestro inspirado compafiero de redaccién Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.* 


There is definite evidence that Najera used several times, as a pseudo- 
nym, the letters ““X. X.’”’ On June 3, 1882, El Nacional published a rather 
lengthy article, signed with those initials, entitled “La ultima obra de 
Darwin.” The work in question, as stated in the article, was The Forma- 
tion of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms. On June 18 the article, 
still with the signature ‘“X. X.,”’ was reprinted in El Cronista de México. 
On June 24 the following item appeared in El Nacional: ‘‘Gracias.—El 
Cronista de México y tres periddicos provincianos reproducen el articulo 
de nuestro companero Gutiérrez Ndiera {italics mine] sobre ‘La Ultima obra 
de Darwin.’ Les damos las gracias en nombre suyo.”’ Within the next 
several weeks (July 2 and 23, 1882) two other articles signed ““X. X.” 
appeared in El Nacional. It is natural to conclude that they also were by 
Najera. 

The history of the pseudonym “Junius” constitutes perhaps the best 
demonstration of the fact stated at the beginning of this study: that even 
a complete list of the pen names of Najera is far from being a reliable 
means of identifying his writings. Sr. Juan B. Iguiffiz, in his Catdlogo de 
seudénimos, lists three men—Francisco Bulnes, Najera and Francisco 
G. Cosmes—as having employed this signature. To these must evidently 
be added a fourth: that of D. Jestis Fructuoso Lopez. ‘‘Tal vez . . . pudo 
acontecer que D. Jess Fructuoso Lépez colaborase en la tarea ‘Juni- 
ana.”’*> Fortunately, Bulnes seems to have used the pseudonym consider- 
ably earlier than the rest, so that there is no danger of confusing his work 
with that of Najera: “‘ . . . algo firmado ‘Junius’ escribié (Bulnes) en un 
antiguo periddico llamado ‘La Nacién.’”* The La Nacion referred to must 
be either that published by A. Boix in 1866 or that by Valle Hermanos 
in 1873 and 1874.7" In any case, according to the article by Cosmes just 
cited, it had ceased publication before the appearance of the other 
“Junius” series. 

As we shall see, the relation of the “‘Junius” articles of Cosmes to those 


3 “F] Duque Job,” in El Partido Liberal, May 13, 1888. See also Nell Walker, The Life 
and Works of Manuel Gutiérrez Ndjera (1927), pp. 18-19. 

* “Titania,” El Partido Liberal, June 16, 1889. 

*5 Francisco G. Cosmes, El Universal, Oct. 22, 1891. 

6 Thid. 

7 Cf. Catélogos dela Biblioteca Nacional de México: Primera Divisién (Mexico, 1894), p. 
61. 
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of Najera is very close; so close, in fact, that it will probably never be 
possible to determine the true authorship of a large proportion of them. 
Let us examine the question in detail. From January 30, 1883, to April 
17, 1884, there appeared in La Libertad a series of no less than 206 articles, 
signed ‘“‘Junius,” practically all of which bore the general title ‘Cartas 
de Junius.” The first article presents a rather elaborate introduction to 
the series. The author states that his inspiration for the series of articles 
contemplated was the series with the same signature which appeared in 
the London Advertiser in the eighteenth century. His general aims, he 
says, are substantially the same as those of his English prototype. He 
even places, at the head of each article, the same epigraph: 
Alla por los afios de 1767 el editor de un periddico de Londres The Public Ad- 
vertiser recibié ... una carta en excelente estilo. . .. Esa carta hablaba de todo 
. : artes, ciencias, literatura, teatros, industria, comercio, fomento... po- 
litica ... y la epfistola estaba suscrita: Junius... Junius quedé en la sombra, 
con su nombre verdadero, como lo decia en el epigrafe que adopté, y que yo pa- 
trocino a mi vez: Stat nominis umbra. ... 


It is evident that some, at least, of the readers of the series soon came to 
believe that “Junius” was Francisco Cosmes, who, like Najera, was one 
of the editors of La Libertad: 
Senor don Francisco G. Cosmes.... : 

Las cartas que con el nombre de “Junius” est4 usted escribiendo en La Liber- 
tad, vienen llamando la atencién.* 


In fact, it would appear from later developments that this was the general 
belief at the time. Cosmes himself contributed to this belief by certain 
statements made over his own signature. He intended to apply these 
statements only to certain individual “Cartas de Junius,” but his readers 
understood them to refer to the whole series. 

Let us observe, at this point, two matters connected with the “Cartas 
de Junius” series in La Libertad which will later help to determine the 
authorship of certain articles. An important feature of the series was what 
was termed, in the headings, a “diccionario politico, literario y mundano 
para el uso de los tontos, o sea los aspirantes a hombers pitblicos.”’ This 
feature alone was of formidable proportions, as it continued from Sep- 
tember 7, 1883, until the end of the “Cartas” series, and comprised fifty- 
four articles. As the heading indicates, the purpose was political satire. 
The other matter referred to is a series of “Cartas a Junius” which ap- 
peared for some time, in the same issues with the “Cartas de Junius.” 
Most of these, though not all, are signed “G. N.” 

Much later than the series just discussed (September 21, 1889 to 


* Letter to Cosmes, La Libertad, Sept. 16, 1883. 
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October 1, 1893) there appeared in El Universal a second series of ‘“‘Cartas 
de Junius,” prefaced by a clever article entitled “‘La resurreccién de 
Junius.” There were certain obvious points of difference between it and 
the earlier series: for example, it did not employ the familiar epigraph 
Stat nominis umbra. It was also notably less extensive, consisting in all 
of forty-three articles. 

Even after the appearance of the second series of “Junius” articles 
there seems to have been for some time no clear indication as to who was 
the author of either. Late in the year 1891, however, there began an 
acrimonious discussion in the columns of several periodicals, in the course 
of which the authorship of a very considerable number of the “‘Junius”’ 
articles was clearly established. On October 7, 1891, El Tiempo published 
an article entitled “Una broma de Junius,” intended to convict the writer 
of the current “Junius” series of political inconsistency. A ‘Carta de 
Junius” of the Libertad series (that of September 29, 1883) was quoted 
verbatim to show that “Junius” was at that time an admirer of the 
dictator Iturbide, whereas in the current series he condemned him. The 
writer in El Tiempo obviously based his contention on the assump- 
tion that the two “‘Juniuses”’ were identical. The following day the “Juni- 
us” of El Universal published a reply to the E/ Tiempo article, stating that 
the two “Juniuses’” were not identical, and that the 1883 article on 
Iturbide had been written by Francisco G. Cosmes. El Tiempo, in its 
reply, stated its opinion that the entire early series, in La Libertad, 
had been by Cosmes, and that the current one was by Najera. It added 
that the Cosmes series was by far the better. 

Cosmes now also entered the discussion, and both he and Najera 
signed their published statements with their own names. During an 
interchange of articles which extended over a period of several weeks the 
following facts were established: a) that Cosmes and Najera had collabo- 
rated in writing the “Junius” series in La Libertad, b) that the original 
idea had been Cosmes’, and he had written the introductory article, c) 
that the “diccionario politico” referred to on page 662 of this study, and 
two smaller groups of articles, were by Cosmes, d) that “more than 
eighty” of the remaining articles were by Najera. In order to identify 
these latter, Najera began to publish a complete enumeration of all the 
articles of the La Liberiad series written by each of the collaborators. 
What was intended as the first of several articles on this topic appeared 
in El Partido Liberal, October 27, and reads in part as follows: 


La primera carta de Junius, la carta presentaci6n, se publicé en La Libertad el 
dia 30 de Enero de 1883.... 

La segunda carta, inserta en el nimero correspondiente al 31 de Enero, es de 
mi cosecha y trata de las impertinentes preguntas que suelen dirigir algunos es- 
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critores al Diario Oficial. La tercera es también de mi hucha periodistica: se 
publicé el primero de Febrero. . . . Haré ahora el recuento de Febrero, poniendo 
titulos a aquellos articulos mfos, que entonces no lo tuvieron, para indicar e! 
asunto de que tratan. 


Cartas de Junius-Cosmes en Febrero 
Las publicadas en estas fechas: dos, seis, diez, trece, quince, dieciseis, diecisiete, 
veinte, veintidés, veinticuatro, veintisiete. 


Cartas de Junius el malo publicadas en Febrero 
1. Sobre estadistica.—7. Los frailes—8. La prensa.—9. La compasion.—14 
Las cocottes y las calles.—21. Los usereros.—23. Manfa de hablar inglés.—28. La 
ortografia. 
Marzo—Cosmes 
Dias: primero, segundo, tercero, sexto, octavo, noveno, décimo, décimotercero, 
vigésimo, vigésimoctavo y trigésimoprimero. 


Marzo—Yo 
Dia 7. La oposicién. —9. Sociedades mineras. —14. Los catélicos. —15. Traba- 
jos forzados. —16. El divorcio. —21. Libertad de imprenta. —27. Literatura de 
Semana Santa. —29. En defensa del Lic. Alberto Lombardo. —30. Los salvadores 
de la patria. 
Abril—Cosmes 
Dias: tres, cuatro, seis, diez, doce, catorce, dieciocho, veintiuno, veinticinco, 
veintisiete, veintiocho. 
Abril—Yo 
Dias: 5. Historia de Blanca. —7. Billares y estudiantes. —11. Libre portacién 
de armas. —13. Carta a Paulus (hablando en ella precisamente de mi compafiero 
Cosmes). —17. El sport. —19. Los avisos. —20. El periodista. —24. La mtisica 
francesa. —26. Novelas parisienses. . . . 
Procuraré seguir mafiana, amigo Franz, haciendo esta cuenta de lavanderia 
humorfstica. 


Most unfortunately for our investigation, Najera did not keep his 
promise. Though the article just cited appeared in no less than three 
periodicals: El Partido Liberal, October 27, El Universal the 28th and 
El Tiempo the 29th, the most careful scrutiny of the files of these three 
papers fails to reveal any continuation of this most valuable article. 
However, our familiar device of identifying writings republished over 
known signatures enables us to recognize six more articles as his: those 
of May 1, May 3, May 10, May 29, June 5, and June 21. These added to 
the twenty-seven identified by Ndjera’s “cuenta” give a total of thirty- 
three. 

As regards Cosmes’ contribution to the series, he in an articleof October 
22, 1891, and Najera in one of the 24th agree that the “carta” in defense 
of Spain, published August 10, 1883, and that regarding Iturbide, 
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| September 29 of the same year, were by Cosmes. Similarly, we 


learn that Cosmes was the author of the fifty-four “‘Cartas’’ entitled 
“Diccionario politico.” Cosmes further claims, and Najera does not 
contradict him, that he was the author of all the “‘cartas” published in 
1883 which ‘“merecieron los elogios y la reproduccién de El Tiempo.” 
These were fourteen in number. All these added to the thirty-four 
identified in Najera’s “cuenta” give a total of 104. 

The remaining sixty-nine of the “Cartas,” approximately a third, have 
not been attributed to either author. Najera, in an article of October 
15, 1891, in El Partido Liberal, had stated that ‘‘mas de ochenta”’ of the 
La Libertad articles were his. Subtracting from this figure the thirty-three 
we have identified, we arrive at the conclusion that at least forty-seven 
of the sixty-nine articles just mentioned are by ‘Junius el malo.”’ How- 
ever, until further information is avialable all must be consigned to the 
limbo of uncertain authorship. 

In sharp contrast with the “Cartas de Junius” published in La Libertad, 
those which appeared in El Universal present no problems as regards 
authorship. All are certainly by Najera. El Tiempo in its article of Octo- 
ber 9, 1891, makes this statement, and Cosmes, on October 22, mentions 
it with apparent assent. N4jera, in the letters and articles signed with his 
own name, does not make this point clear. He does, however, say in his 
letter of October 24 to El Partido Liberal, ‘‘Después he vuelto a usar ese 
viejo antifaz’”’—a statement which can hardly refer to anything else 
than the series under discussion. “Claudio Frollo,” in a passage written 
at this period, clearly identifies Najera with the current ‘Junius’: 
“No conocen a Gutiérrez Najera los que aseguran que es indolente . . . El 
‘Duque Job’ no se da tregua . . . Asi ‘Junius’: hoy cincela unos versos, 
luego una crénica, y mafiana piensa escribir un poema.’””® Strong support 
is also given to this assumption by the fact that Sr. Carlos Diaz Duféo 
draws all of the five “Junius” articles included in his Hojas sueltas 
exclusively from the later series. 

As has already been stated, Cosmes, in the article introducing the first 
series of “‘Cartas de Junius,” indicates clearly that the pseudonym itself, 
and the type of article to be associated with it, were suggested to him 
by the “Junius” letters in The London A dverliser in the eighteenth century. 
In his letter to El Universal, October 22, 1891, he is even more specific. 


éPor qué adopté el seudénimo del célebre “Junius?” . . . preferi ponerme bajo la 
advocacién de un escritor como el primer “Junius,” célebre en los anales de la 
critica, ya que como crftico iba yo a campear. Yo también tengo mis santos 
literarios. 


29 “Crénicas semanales,” El Universal, Oct. 25, 1891. 
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As for Najera, in this case he simply accommodated himself to Cosmes’ 
choice of a pseudonym. 

As in the case of ‘‘Ignotus,” the authorship of articles signed “Junius” 
is somewhat confused by the appearance of translations from the French 
bearing that signature. The originals are presumably by Clément 
Duvernois, a staff writer for the Paris Figaro, who used that nom de 
plume. 

A curious variant of the pseudonym “Junius” is found in the signatures 
of six articles which appeared in El Universal from May 27 to June 9, 
1893. They are entitled “Cartas de Junius (Senior)” and signed ‘“‘Junius 
(Senior).”’ The opening paragraph of the first article identifies Najera 
as the author, for the description given could fit no one else. It reads: 


La tarea que me he impuesto, al resucitar en la vida periodfstica, de resucitar 
también aquellas cartas criticas que publiqué yo en la difunta Libertad, all4 por 
los afios de 1883 y 1884, no deja de ofrecer sus serias dificultades. Diffcilmente 
pueden pasar diez afios m4s sobre la cabeza de un mortal, sin depositar en su 
espfritu cierto fondo de tristeza. . . . 


In using the word “‘resucitar” the writer evidently has in mind the article, 
“La resurreccién de Junius,” which initiated the new series of “Junius” 
articles in El Universal, September 21, 1889. Both Najera and Cosmes 
published critical articles in La Libertad in 1883 and 1884, but only the 
former had been “resurrected” to the use of the pseudonym “Junius.” 
The word “senior” seems to be added to emphasize his advancing age. 

It has been stated, in the discussion of the “Cartas de Junius” of 
1883-84, that the initials “G. N.” were signed to certain ‘Cartas a 
Junius” which appeared coincidently with the series. These presented a 
sort of minority opinion on some of the questions discussed by the colum- 
nist. Najera himself, in his article of October 24, 1891, already mentioned, 
states that he finally came to disagree with Cosmes on certain issues and 
for that reason “ ... preferi romper la comunidad de la firma y escribi 
‘Cartas a Junius’ en vez de ‘Cartas de Junius’.”’ This statement evidently 
is not intended to cover the entire series of ‘‘Cartas a Junius,” since some 
of them are signed with well-known names other than Najera’s. Those 
signed “G. N.”’ may readily be regarded as his, since the letters used are 
his own initials. This view is confirmed by the fact that several of the 
“G. N.” articles reappeared elsewhere, signed with Najera’s name or 
known pseudonyms. The number of compositions involved is sixteen, 
published from June 29 to August 31, 1883. Two slightly later articles 
in La Libertad, also signed “G. N.” but entitled “Correo de México,” 
may also be assumed to be his. 

It is in El Universal, in the years 1889 to 1891, that we find Najera 
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using the greatest variety of pseudonyms. On September 21 of the former 
year, as has already been stated, we find him initiating the new series of 
“Cartas de Junius” with the whimsical “Resurreéccién de Junius.” In the 
very next issue of the paper, September 22, appeared the first installment 
of a series of ten articles entitled ‘Cosas que hacen falta,”’ signed ‘‘Perico 
el de los Palotes.’”’ Each article, in addition to the general heading, bears 
a sub-heading, different for each article: ‘““La vergiienza,”’ “El sentido 
comtin,” ‘“‘La memoria,” etc. Each subject is treated with a light touch, 
but with at least a semi-serious purpose. For example, in the first essay, 
the columnist says that the real fault, in the case of the incurably lazy 
and selfish individual, or the girl who is too free in her manners, is lack 
of “vergtienza.”’ That the “‘Perico el de los Palotes” articles are genuine 
writings of Najera should be sufficiently attested by the fact that Sr. 
Carlos Diaz Duféo, in his Hojas sueltas, already referred to, republishes 
practically the entire series. 

The source of the pseudonym would seem clear from the “Introduccién” 
to the series, in the first article: 

Y dijo el sefior Director de El Universal a Junius que acaba de resucitar:—. . . 
tu inesperada vuelta acaba de despertar en mf una afieja supersticién . . . Du- 
rante tu ausencia . . . los redactores de El Universal \legaron a doce . . . Ahora 
vuelves ta, y ya veras, el nimero frece . . . sal a la calle y me traes en seguida un 
redactor m4s para que desaparezca el nimero fatal. 

—Pero, 2a quién he de llamar? 

—Eso poco importa, a Perico el de los Palotes, al primero que encuentres. 

Y salié Junius a la calle y dié con Perico el de los Palotes, es decir, conmigo. . . 
me cogié por una oreja y me llevé ante el Director. 


This conception of the personage is entirely in harmony with the defini- 
tion given by Espasa: “‘Perico de, 0 el de, los palotes. Personaje proverbial. 
Persona indeterminada, un sujeto cualquiera.” The idea, then, behind the 
pseudonym was that the writer was “just anyone,” “the man on the 
street.” This whimsical point of view enables Najera to give a quaint and 
peculiar charm to the articles. He claims to know absolutely nothing of 
newspaper work, not even the name of the kind of paper he is to use, and 
this verdancy is what gives, to a considerable degree, the illusion of a 
new personality. 

One of the most whimsical of Ndjera’s pseudonyms is “El Cura de 
Jalatlaco,” used in a series of some twenty-five articles which appeared 
in El Universal at irregular intervals between October 25, 1889, and April 
7, 1892. Many of the contributions are hardly priestly in character, con- 
sisting as they do of the most biting criticism of contemporary writers 
and public men, and the policies of the government. However, the writer 
is careful to explain that a given fact came to him through his priestly 
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duties, or that a certain policy of the government had caused ill feeling 
in his parish. A number of the articles are entitled ‘‘Platicas doctrinales.” 
As in the case of “‘Perico el de los Palotes,” then, the use of the particular 
pseudonym confers upon the articles, to a very considerable degree, the 
freshness of a new personality, and a new point of view. 

There is ample evidence that Najera was the author of the “Cura” 
articles. One of them, which appeared in El Universal May 25, 1890, was 
reprinted two years later in El Partido Liberal, with the signature “F| 
Duque Job.” Even more conclusive proof is afforded by the fact that Sr. 
Carlos Diaz Duféo, in his collection of Najera’s prose, includes no less 
than nine of the “Cura” articles. The origin of the pseudonym is interest- 
ing. According to Espasa, “El Cura de Jalatlaco” “entre los mejicanos, 
es un personaje proverbial, que es el tipo del que se aflige y acongoja por 
cuidados ajenos que nada le importan.” Najera himself, in an article 
belonging to another series, gives a humorous account of an imaginary 
meeting with this personage: 

Ese caballero .. .medijo . . .soy el cura de Jalatlaco. 

No pude menos de estrecharle entre mis brazos. ; Por fin le habia encontrado! 
jEse era el cura! ;El cura mds famoso que el cura Hidalgo y el cura Morelos! jE! 
cura que siempre se morfa por cuidados o chalecos ajenos. . . .* 


‘Juan Lanas,” another pseudonym of the late eighteen eighties, is well 
known, though little used. Like ‘El Cura de Jalatlaco” and “‘Perico el de 
los Palotes,’’ the appellation is of popular origin. Zerolo defines the char- 
acter as: “‘Hombre apocado, que se presta con facilidad a todo cuanto se 
quiere hacer de él.’ As early as 1880, Najera conceived the idea of uniting 
the conception of this personage with a “‘monologue”’ of love, on the part 
of a lover too timid to confess his love. Thus he writes: 


Yo sé de uno, amigo mio, que ha estado toda la noche en el baile de las Sritas. 
Garcfa Teruel, sin atreverse ms que a tocar la punta de los dedos a una dama 
por quien seria capaz de arrojarse a un abismo de cabeza. jPobre timido! .. . 
Después de todo, jcudntos viven contentos con el limbo! ; Cuaéntos amores moné- 
logos que nunca pasan a ser didlogos! Cuando tenga tiempo y voluntad, escribiré 
una obra curiosa, monograffa de estas pasiones que nunca salen a la superficie, 
y cuyo titulo sera: Juan Lanas, monélogo inverostmil.* 


Some two years later he made good his promise. In Volume 5 of El 
Nacional (1882) there appeared an article signed with Najera’s own 
name, entitled: Juan Lanas, Primer monélogo. Without any introductory 
material, it begins a recital, in the first person, of the troubles of a trust- 
ing lover. For several years he has burned the midnight oil and denied 


30 “Puck,” El Universal, Sept. 22, 1891. 
31 “M.. Gutiérrez Najera,” El Nacional, 1 (1880), 25. 
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himself any sort of recreation, to complete a medical course. When the 
course is nearly completed, a misunderstanding arises over a trifle, and 
the affair is at an end. He understands that Luisa has transferred her 
favor to a young fop whose only claim to consideration is his knowledge 
of how tocurla mustache. The article ends with a short paragraph promis- 
ing to write a second monologue if anyone expresses a wish to read it. No 
such continuation was ever published, though the original article was 
reprinted as one of the “Crénicas kaleidoscdépicas,” signed ‘“‘E] Duque 
Job,” in La Libertad, February 10, 1884. The only article actually signed 
“Juan Lanas,” of which the present writer is aware, is one entitled “Lite- 
ratura episcopal,” which appeared in El Partido Liberal at an unknown 
date, and was republished in E/ Universal, December 14, 1889. Sr. Diaz 
Duféo, by including this composition in the Hojas sueltas, sufficiently 
identifies “Juan Lanas” as a pseudonym of Najera. 

One of the last important pen names of Najera, and second only to 
“El Duque Job” as regards the number of compositions to which it is 
signed, is ‘“Recamier.”’ It is affixed to no less than 227 articles and poems, 
usually bearing the general title ‘Plato del dia,” which formed a practi- 
cally unbroken series in El Universal from April 8, 1893, to January 10, 
1895, only a few days before Najera’s death. The articles are upon topics 
of the day of every conceivable sort: the approaching choice of a governor 
of the Federal District; the reported visit to Mexico of the Nicaraguan 
poet Rubén Dario; undue clemency toward dangerous criminals; duelling; 
proposed laws against liquor and gambling; an accident to a performer 
at one of the local theaters. 

It is clear from the articles that “‘Recamier’’ derives from the name of 
Charles Récamier, proprietor of La Maison Dorée and apparently the 
leading French restaurateur of the city at the time. There are very numer- 
ous references, by Najera and others, to the exquisiteness of his cuisine, 
of which the following is representative: 


Recamier—el primer cordon bleu de México—ha dispuesto un espléndido café 
alrededor del kiosko.® 


La tradicién gastronémica se va perdiendo como la tradicién mon4rquica. El 
iltimo representante de ese principio que se va, el Enrique V de la cacerola, es 
Recamier .. . Recamier es un verdadero artista . . . Sus pequefias obras maes- 
tras . . . merecen una medalla de oro con el busto de Heliog4balo grabado.* 


The reason for the choice of this pseudonym would seem to be the con- 
venience of the heading “‘Plato del dia’’ to characterize the varied and 
highly spiced intellectual fare he was daily providing for his readers. That 


#2 “F] Duque Job,” La Libertad, Jan. 1, 1882. 
3% “M. Gutiérrez Najera,” El Nacional, 1 (1880), 14. 
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this was really the motive for the choice appears clear from one of the 
articles of the series (that of June 21, 1893) which has the subtitle: 
“Recamier el apécrifo y D. Carlos Recamier.” The article begins with a 
letter, presumably spurious, from the restaurateur Charles Récamier, in 
which he states that as a number of persons have felt aggrieved at certain 
of the articles, he wishes the paper to certify to its readers that he is not 
the “‘Recamier”’ of the series. The columnist replies in part: 


No tengo inconveniente en declarar que yo no soy D. Carlos Recamier .. . 
El Sr. D. Carlos Recamier hace platos y platas. Yo soy un platénico de los platos; 
yo platico.... 

En cambio, me alegra y hasta envanece el que algunos confundan los mal 
sazonados platos que yo sirvo con esos otros que adereza tan a pedir de boca mi 
refosilador y apetitoso homénimo: buen tufillo tendrn los mfos pues a gastréno- 
mos engafian. |La4stima grande que dejo de amor paternal me vede hacer lo pro- 
pio que Saturno, nutriéndome con la carne de mis hijos! 

Hagamos un trato, caballero Recamier: yo me como los platos que vd. hace y 
vd. se come los mfos. .. . 

Puede el tocayo creerlo a pies juntillas: é] es un escritor de fondo, y de los mis 
lefidos que ahora tenemos. 

Me honro, pues, con llevar su apellido; pero no quiero ocasionarle desazones 
(lo que serfa ruinoso para él). 


“Recamier” has been more definitely identified as a pseudonym of 
Najera than any other, with the exception of “El Duque Job.” On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1894, El Universal, in which the “‘Recamier”’ articles were then 
appearing, printed the following notice: 


Nuestro compafiero Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (Recamier) no ha podido ayudar- 
nos... por causa de enfermedad ... Deseamos que cuanto antes recobre la 
salud, tanto por él cuanto porque nuestros lectores no sigan privados de los sucu- 
lentos Platos del dia. 


Many persons who knew Najera identify this pseudonym as his. ‘‘Mi- 
crés,” who is identified by Sr. Iguffiiz as Angel de Campo, comments upon 
this subject as follows: 


E] Duque Job es poeta de estirpe francesa . . . Puck es una personalidad distinta, 
es el charlador inagotable de boulevard . . . Pero a mi modo de ver, el Gutiérrez 
Najera espont4neo, sincero, legitimo, es Recamier ... el estilo. . . es la Giltima 
expresién de la destreza y de la fuerza. Recamier no escribfa, improvisaba: ni ¢| 
mismo se dié cuenta de su obra. . . . ni siquiera miré la cara de sus hijos, no supo 
si a él se parecfan, los dej6 abandonados en las columnas del periédico como cria- 
turas hechas de prisa . . . ignorando que en cada uno de ellos latfa un Mario.* 


Equally definite is an article by Arturo A. Ambrogi, published a few 
% Article entitled ““Recamier,” El Universal, Feb. 4, 1896. 
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months after the poet’s death: “Otra faz del cronista (Najera): en El 
Universal, sus crénicas politicas, sus charlas de bric @ brac, que él bau- 
tizaba con el genérico nombre de Platos del dia y firmaba Recamier.* 

Next to “Junius,” the pseudonym which presents most difficulties is 
“Puck.” During N4jera’s lifetime there appeared no less than four dif- 
ferent series of poems and articles with this signature. The first series 
appeared in E/ Federalista during the years 1874 and 1875, and consisted 
of approximately seventy articles. There is good evidence that this series 
is by Francisco G. Cosmes, who later collaborated with Najera on the 
first series of “Cartas de Junius”: 

Dice la Revista.—‘‘Guillermo Prieto est& enamorado del artfculo que sobre la 
moral universal ha publicado ayer en el Federalista Franz Cosmes. 

“En la redaccién de la Revista hacen coro, baten palmas, y si entre todos los 
gacetilleros tuvieran un medio de oro, se lo enviarfan al discreto Puck.’’** 


E! Sr. Cosmes era un gran periodista cuando yo principiaba. Habfa escrito en 
el Federalista, en el Bien Piblico, en el Interino, en el Siglo XIX, etc.” 


Some eighteen years later, near the end of Najera’s life, there appeared 
a second series of ‘“‘Puck”’ articles, this time in E/ Partido Liberal. Though 
all of the twenty or more items of the series appeared in fairly close 
succession, from January 15 to October 24, 1893, and hence may be con- 
sidered as a unit, the forms and subtitles of the contributions are quite 
varied. Two, early in the series, consist of more or less doggerel verse. 
Four short articles on topics of the day, entitled “Bric 4 Brac,” also ap- 
peared early: January 19 to 29, 1893. Three contributions of the same 
nature entitled ‘Por aqui—Por all,” “De aqui—de alla” and “De aquf 
y de alla,” were published June 23 to July 11. Two items entitled “Correo 
de teatros” appeared August 1 and 3, followed by a series of nine items, 
entitled “‘Después de la épera,”” September 21 to October 24. Two articles 
not belonging to any series, entitled “Guatemala, Panama, y El Tiempo”’ 
and “‘Cierre vd. los ojos” appeared respectively on August 26 and De- 
cember 7. 

In addition to those just discussed, two series of “‘Puck”’ articles, suf- 
ficiently separated in time to seem independent of each other, appeared 
in El Universal. The first, consisting of about sixty items, appearing from 
August 2, 1891, to October 1, 1892, is quite varied in character. Eight of 
the contributions are in verse, treating current events in a more or less 
doggerel fashion. Most of the remaining items are notes or short articles 
on topics of the day, of which a group of about a dozen, appearing in 


% “Gutiérrez Najera, Cronista,” El Partido Liberal, June 22, 1895. 
* El Federalista, Nov. 9, 1875. 
37 “M. Gutiérrez Najera,” El Universal, Oct. 25, 1891. 
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October and November, 1891, are entitled ‘‘Lo del dia.” The whole series, 
which we may call for convenience the third, since both it and the final 
one appeared in El Universal, ends October 1, 1892. 

After the lapse of considerably more than a year a fourth series signed 
“Puck,” also in El Universal, begins on December 3, 1893. Even aside 
from this very considerable difference in time, there are several facts 
which indicate that this series was intended to be distinct from the pre- 
ceding. For some time previously there had appeared in El Universal a 
regular Sunday column entitled “Crénica,” contributed by “Claudio 
Frollo” (Ignacio M. Luchichi). On December 3, 1893, this series was 
taken over by “Puck.” In the first article appears some introductory 
material which makes it clear that a new feature was intended: 


Con el temor de quien comete un allanamiento de morada, doy principio a mi 
crénica. Esta casa no es la mfa. Los tapices que la decoran, los bronces artisticos 
que la adornan . . . revelan el buen gusto de “Claudio Frollo,’”’ duefio de ella. . . . 

Venturosamente, no tengo que escribir la oracién ffinebre de mi antecesor . . . 
hago lo que podria llamarse su oracién de viaje, pidiendo a los dioses que regrese 
pronto el préfugo. Entretanto, Messteurs, Mesdames et Mesdemoiselles, doy a 
vuestro ugier mi tarjeta de visita. 


Here follows the representation of a visiting card inscribed: “M. Puck— 
Cronista.” In addition to this formal introduction, the series is to be 
distinguished from its predecessor by several differences in character. 
Whereas the items of the earlier series had appeared at irregular intervals, 
on any day of the week, the “Crénicas,”’ with rare exceptions, appeared 
every Sunday. In fact, beginning with the second issue, December 10, 
1893, they were for some time entitled “‘Crénicas dominicales.’”’ They 
average much longer than those of the earlier series, and are written 
with more dignity of tone and more attention to style. The subject 
matter consists for the most part of criticism of literature, music, or the 
theater, whereas the earlier series was generally concerned with political 
controversy or topics of the day. As a whole, the critical and artistic 
quality is so high that many regard it as among the best of Najera’s 
writings: “Admiro, si, a ‘Recamier,’ pero no le adoro con tanta pasién y 
tanto fanatismo como a ‘Puck’ que es inimitable.’”** 

Our evidence that the fourth series of “Puck” articles, just discussed, 
was by Najera seems conclusive. On April 29, 1894, after the new series 
had been in progress some five months, El Universal published a full- 
length picture of the poet, with the caption: ‘‘Sr. Diputado D. Manuel G. 
Najera (Puck).” A few months later, ‘“Puck” made the following state- 
ment to a feminine correspondent: “;Ah, Sefiorita Elia Cecilia . . . usted 
... lleva en uno de sus nombres el nombre de los dos seres que mas 


38 Arturo A. Ambrogi, El Partido Liberal, June 22, 1895. 
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amo!’’® Since both Najera’s wife and one of his daughters were named 
Cecilia, the statement would seem to have considerable value in identify- 
ing him as “Puck,” as far as the current series was concerned. A still 
further proof lies in the fact that when Najera’s fatal illness began, in 
January, 1895, the signature “Puck” disappeared from the ‘Cronica 
dominical’”’ column. The new incumbent was ‘‘Monaguillo” (Carlos Diaz 
Duf6o0). On January 20, 1895, after Najera had been gravely ill approxi- 
mately a week, ‘“‘“Monaguillo” wrote in the column: “ ‘Puck,’ mi buen 
‘Puck’ esta enfermo. Hoy, como hace ocho dias, vengo a oficiar en este 
altar vacfo . . . Oh, mi buen ‘Puck,’ vuelve a recobrar tu elevado puesto.” 
I have published in book form all of the “fourth” series of “Puck’”’ arti- 
cles. 

I have already presented (page 671) some evidence that the “‘first”’ 
series of ‘“‘Puck” articles, in El Federalista, was by F. G. Cosmes. There is 
nothing to indicate that either the “second”’ or the “third” series is by 
Najera. In fact there is some slight evidence against that likelihood. In 
an article written while the “third” series was in progress Najera wrote 
over his own signature: ‘‘Quejabase ‘Puck’ de que el mal gusto reinante 
hiciera que autores, de talento acaso, desperdiciando el nativo ingenio, 
dieran a la escena obrillas baladies . . . Este, amigo ‘Puck,’ no es pecado 
mexicano.’’! Though Najera enjoyed mystifying the public by all sorts 
of juggling with his pseudonyms, there would seem to be no point in 
carrying on a literary debate with himself. All the fairly numerous 
“Puck” articles which are reprinted over known signatures of Najera 
come from the “fourth” series. Neither the “second” nor the “third” 
series seems to be up to Najera’s usual standard as regards quality. For 
these various reasons I believe that only the “fourth” series of ‘‘Puck’”’ 
articles is by Najera. 

Najera himself makes clear the origin of the pseudonym “Puck,” at 
least as it was used in the last series so signed, in El Universal. He says 
in the first article of the new series: 


Puck, que cabe en la c4psula vacia de una bellota . . . ira prendido en algan 
rizo. . . joh sefioras! Podéis, pues, preguntarme, lo que Oberén me pregunta en 
el Sueno de una noche de verano: 

Oye, travieso espfritu, gqué fiesta 
Se celebra esta noche en la enramada? 
jDeme su travesura y su volar el buen Robin, para que llegue a vosotras antes 


que el repérter!@ 


39 El Universal, Dec. 30, 1894. 

© Obras inéditas de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera: Crénicas de “Puck” (New York: Hispanic 
Inst. in the U. S., 1943). 

41 M. Gutiérrez Najera, “Charlas literarias,” El Universal, Aug. 23, 1891. 

© “Puck,” El Universal, Dec. 3, 1893. 
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In the second article, a week later, he is even more specific: “Yo que soy 
‘Puck’ el de Midsummer Night’s Dream puedo, sefioras, referiros que 
maravillas tales sdlo vi en las bodas de Oberén y de Titania.” 

We have so far considered almost exclusively pseudonyms which have 
been listed by friends and acquaintances of Najera, and in every case we 
have found supporting evidence. We now come to a group of three which, 
though included in lists, are apparently of doubtful validity. Oddly, or 
perhaps significantly, these are precisely the three which appear on only 
one list each: “Nemo,” “Etincelle” and ‘“‘Can-Can.” 

From the standpoint of number of articles concerned, ‘“Nemo” isan 
important pseudonym. It occurs for the first time, in material available 
to me, in El Federalista, June 11, 1876. Only one other article so signed 
was found in El Federalista: November 18, 1877. Then follows a series of 
five items in La Libertad, May 1 to September 22, 1878; one contribution 
to La Colonia Espanola, February 8, 1879; six articles in El Mensajero, 
March 9 to June 14, 1879; four in La Voz de Espafia, June 25 to August 6, 
1879; one item each in La Republica, El Nacional and La Libertad, in 
1881 and 1882; a second series in La Voz de Espafia, this time of thirteen 
items, May 30 to June 27, 1882; scattered contributions, four in all, to 
La Libertad, El Tiempo and El Lunes, July 5, 1883 to November 29, 1886; 
a series of ten contributions to El Partido Liberal, November 12, 1892 to 
June 13, 1893, and lastly one article in El Universal, June 4, 1894. The 
total is approximately fifty. It seems quite possible that at least some of 
the “Nemo” articles are by Najera. They appeared in periodicals to 
which he often contributed, at dates distributed over most of his active 
life. Sr. Iguffiiz mentions only one writer, Homobono Gonzalez, as having 
used the pseudonym, and he appears to be obscure. The style and subject 
matter of some of the articles might well be Najera’s. However, objective 
evidence that the signature is his is entirely lacking. 

The list of articles signed “‘Etincelle” is much less lengthy—eight in all. 
There are six in El Nacional, ranging in date from December 4, 1881, to 
January 16, 1883, and two in La Libertad, April 29, 1882, and October 22, 
1884. Present evidence indicates that none is by Najera. Four of the six 
published in El Nacional bear the statement: ‘“‘Traducido para El Na- 
cional.”’ With one exception all the articles, whether labeled as transla- 
tions or not, are quite evidently from French originals or by correspond- 
ents writing from France. One, for example, is devoted to a detailed 
description of the palace of Versailles, another mentions a journey of 
Sarah Bernhardt, and a third discusses the breeds of pet dogs at that 
time most fashionable in Paris. Even the one article which is not French 
is foreign. It is a scientific study entitled “Del amor en general,” and is 
signed “Dr. Encinas, catedratico de la Facultad de Medicina de Madrid.” 
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In the index of El Nacional for that half-year, however, the article is 
credited to “‘Etincelle.” In view of the nature of the material the index 
would seem to be incorrect. As in the case of ‘‘Nemo,”’ we have no objec- 
tive evidence to support the supposition that “Etincelle” is Najera. Sr. 
Iguffiiz does not list the pseudonym at all. 

The chief difficulty in studying the pseudonym ‘‘Can-Can” lies in the 
constant tendency to confuse it with ““M. Can-Can.” This confusion, or 
lack of discrimination, seems to exist even in the mind of the author. 
Articles of the same type, in the same series and apparently by the same 
author, are signed sometimes with one pseudonym and sometimes with 
the other. It may be that in the author’s mind they were simply variants 
of the same signature. Newspaper writers who mention the two signa- 
tures often seem to confuse them, and it is quite possible that the indi- 
vidual who placed “‘Can-Can” on his list of Najera’s pseudonyms really 
had in mind “M. Can-Can.” No objective evidence is available. Sr. 
Iguifiiz mentions neither signature. Though several articles signed ““M. 
Can-Can”’ were republished with known signatures, this did not happen 
with any signed ‘‘Can-Can.” This is not surprising, for the latter form 
has apparently been used only about a dozen times, while the former ap- 
peared very frequently. I am inclined to believe that both are NAjera’s 
and that he used them indiscriminately. In any case no considerable 
quantity of material is involved. 

In addition to the pseudonyms of doubtful validity which have found 
their way into lists, there are several which have not won even that de- 
gree of recognition, but which are believed by many to be Najera’s. The 
most important of these is “Titania.” 

As far as my information goes, the first appearance of “Titania” as a 
pseudonym in a Mexican periodical was on October 20, 1881. At that 
date there began in La Repiiblica a series of articles with that signature 
entitled “Ecos,” which continued until December 29 of the same year. 
This series of about a dozen articles was concerned with world news, 
rather than with affairs in Mexico. Typical items deal with the interesting 
Berlin newspaper Deutsche Rundschau; a visit to Vienna by the King 
and Queen of Italy; beggars in Paris; the erection in Milan of statues of 
the composers Bellini and Verdi; the organization of a Land League by 
the women of Ireland. The writer of this series of ‘““Titania’”’ articles is 
identified by Najera himself as ‘‘La Natali,” a well-known opera singer 
of the period: “Una sefiora que presencié los buenos dias de la Nataly 
[sic], me referia aquella gloriosa representacién del Trovador, en que can- 
taba de tenor Arrigunaga . . . (ahora) la Nataly escribe en la Republica.” 


# “E] Duque Job,” La Libertad, Dec. 11, 1881. 
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The identity of ‘“Titania” is even more clearly established in connection 
with a series of articles which appeared in El Partido Liberal, January 13 
to June 30, 1889. A preliminary statement by the editors of the paper 
leaves no doubt on this point: 

La Sra. Fanny Natali de Testa. —Tenemos el gusto de anunciar a nuestros 
lectores que la inteligente escritora cuyo nombre encabeza este suelto ha ingre- 
sado a la redaccién de este periddico. 

La Sra. Testa desempefiando las tareas de cronista dominical en La Patria 
Ilustrada, El Diario del Hogar y El Nacional, se ha formado ya un nombre que 
envidiarfan los m4s elegantes . . . cronistas de la América Latina . . . “Titania,” 
desde el domingo préximo, amenizar4 . . . las columnas de El Partido. . . .“ 


Unlike the “Titania” series in La Repiublica, the El Partido series is con- 
cerned with cultural and social events in the Mexican capital: the current 
appearances of the French actor Coquelin at the Teatro Nacional; a 
presentation of Pailleron’s Le monde on l’on s’ennuie; public interest in a 
group of American tourists at the Hotel Iturbide. Two more items in 
Mexican papers furnish still further proof, if any were needed, of the 
identity of “‘Titania.”” On June 29, 1889, there appeared in El Partido 
Liberal a notice headed “La despedida de ‘Titania’.”’ It presented a letter, 
signed by the Sra. de Testa, stating that for reasons of health she was 
being compelled to discontinue her column. Several months earlier, on 
September 23, 1888, the women’s magazine Violetas de Andhuac had 
published a full-page portrait of the columnist, with the subscription 
“Fanny Natali de Testa (Titania).”” The items cited would seem more 
than sufficient to indicate that no known articles signed ‘‘Titania’”’ are 
by Najera. 

Another signature which many believe to be Najera’s is “Manuel 
Gutiérrez,” or “M. Gutiérrez.” Contributions with this signature were 
numerous in several different periodicals in the early eighteen-seventies. 
The belief that Najera began to contribute to newspapers at the age of 
twelve or thirteen may be due to confusion between this name and his 
own. It is quite possible that the articles in question were by Najera’s 
father, Manuel Gutiérrez, who was himself an author of considerable 
note. Another possibility is the physician mentioned in the following 
newspaper item: “La mesa de la asociacién médica ‘Pedro Escobedo’ ha 
quedado formada de la manera que sigue: Dr. Manuel Gutiérrez, Presi- 
dente. .. . ’“ Even after Najera had become a prolific writer there seems 
to be proof that articles signed “‘Manuel Gutiérrez” are not by him. 
Several of the periodicals to which he contributed published, every half- 


“ El Partido Liberal, Jan. 9, 1889. 
“ FE] Federalista, June 27, 1877. 
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year, indexes listing by name of author the contributions published dur- 
ing the period just ended. In several such indexes, for example in that of 
El Nacional in 1882 and 1883 and that of La Familia in 1883, both 
“Manuel Gutiérrez” and ‘““Manuel Gutiérrez Najera” occur. This could 
not happen if ‘““Manuel Gutiérrez’”’ were simply a variant of Najera’s 
usual signature. 

The evidence presented in the foregoing discussion seems to indicate 
that twelve of the pseudonyms and sets of initials used by Najera are his 
exclusive literary property. These are “El Duque Job,” “G. N.,” “M. 
G. N.,” “Fra-Fra,” “M. Can-Can,” “Fritz,” “X. X.,” “Croix-Dieu,” 
“Juan Lanas,” “El Cura de Jalatlaco,” “Recamier” and “Junius 
(Senior).”” Three more—‘‘Rafael,” “‘Pomponnet,” and “‘Perico el de los 
Palotes’’—are exclusively his with sporadic and unimportant exceptions, 
sometimes in the form of foreign contributions. Five, including some of 
the most important, were used by one or more other writers, and it re- 
quires much care to determine which of the compositions so signed are by 
Najera. These are “Ignotus,” “Gil Blas,” “Junius,” “Omega” and 
“Puck.” Three are on lists of Ndjera’s pseudonyms compiled by his 
friends and associates, but seem to have no other claim to recognition. 
Those so classified are “‘Nemo,”’ “Etincelle” and ‘“‘Can-Can.” As already 
indicated (page 675) I am inclined to see in ‘“Can-Can” an authentic 
pseudonym of our author. Lastly there are two, “Titania” and ‘Manuel 
Gutiérrez,”’ which obviously are not Najera’s, though some well-informed 
persons have believed them to be. 

All statements made in the foregoing discussion are subject to revision 
and correction, as the whole investigation is much too extensive and 
difficult to admit of perfect results. Two constant sources of error have 
been that no complete files of certain periodicals are available in any 
known library, and that time naturally has not permitted me to make a 
survey of all publications existent in Mexico in Najera’s time. 
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PROBLEMS OF “WELTANSCHAUUNG” IN THE WORKS 
OF ANNETTE VON DROSTE-HULSHOFF 


By WALTER SI1Lz 


NNETTE VON DROSTE-HULSHOFF was born in 1797, when Ger- 
man Classicism was at its height and Romanticism just launched. 
She died in 1848, in the revolutionary year that marked the end of an 
era. Her principal literary production falls into the 1830’s and 1840’s, 
decades in which traditional values were challenged and often discarded, 
years of upheaval and reorientation in German politics and religion and 
philosophy as well as in poetry. She was not connected with any of these 
innovative movements; in fact, she was shielded from them by bulwarks 
of “‘Stand” and religion, by the ingrained conservatism of her race and 
family, by her sex, and by her lonely and visionary nature. One cannot 
suppose that she ever read such books as Gutzkow’s Wally, die Zweiflerin, 
or David Friedrich Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu, or Schopenhauer’s Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung, or the treatises of the new materialistic science 
that was threatening to reduce the divine soul of an earlier faith and 
poetry to a system of physiological reactions. Yet these things were in 
the air, and she could not wholly escape them, in the sense that no life, 
however solitary, car remain unaffected by the intellectual climate of its 
time. Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff was, without intent or plan on her 
part, a link in the transition from Romanticism to Realism. The prob- 
lems of “‘Weltanschauung” she wrestled with, to victory or defeat, are to 
a large extent the problems her contemporaries confronted, though her 
formulations of them were conditioned by the circumstances of her own 
peculiar, not to say eccentric, existence. 


1. THE PROBLEM OF REALITY 


Annette shows distinct affinities with the Romanticists, especially the 
later ones, in her conception of weird powers that surround man’s world 
and at times invade it, driving him to wrong-doing or madness or death. 
Many of her poems deal with the supernatural. She was as familiar with 
it as was Hoffmann or Kerner. She felt herself encompassed with spirits: 
“Viel naher als dein Kleid ist dir die Geisterwelt!””! She knew herself one 
of those unhappily gifted with “second sight,” ‘“‘Die Seher der Nacht, das 
gequilte Geschlecht”’ (1', 226, t.). The “Heide,” in which her life and art 


1JIn the poem “Nach dem Angelus Silesius,’’ Sdmiliche Werke, in Verbindung mit 
Bertha Badt und Kurt Pinthus herausgegeben von Karl Schulte Kemminghausen (Miin- 
chen: Miiller, 1925, 1930), 1', 93. When not otherwise noted, references are to volume and 
page of this edition, “t.,” ‘‘m.,” and “‘b.,” where used, indicating top, middle, or bottom 


of a page. 
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were rooted, was for her sometimes the most fearsome of all the fearsome 
realms of Nature, peopled with ghosts of the past trying to come to life 
again: 

Auf Grabern glaubst du nur zu schreiten, 

Durch halbgeformten Leib zu gleiten. [1,' 147] 


The sombre, deserted, mist-shrouded plain, in which the individual could 
so easily be lost; her frequent seclusion and periods of sickness, her nerv- 
ous hypersensitivity to sights and sounds—all tended to intensify this 
feeling of being encircled by a mysterious and menacing world. 

The legends and superstitions in which her homeland was so rich, she 
seems to have more than half accepted: the ghosts in moor and woods 
(m1, 123), the “‘undeniable”’ gift of ‘“Vorschauen” in her particular region 
(11, 126), the effectual ‘“‘Besprechen”’ of infested fields and injured horses 
(m1, 109 ff.)—beliefs that come straight down from pagan antiquity and 
comport strangely with her orthodox Christianity.’ 

The modern intellectual, again, is puzzled and troubled by the insolu- 
ble problem of instinct as it is presented by the fly-trap plant, the bird, 
and the dog (Jnstinkt: 1', 109 ff.). From the deeply disturbing thoughts 
thus awakened, and from the world that poses such unanswerable ques- 
tions, she turns away with a shudder. 

The forces of Nature are hostile to man. The poem Fewer, the last of 
four Elemente, is pitched on a gloomy note: here, fire is not man’s bene- 
factor, but a half-tamed, destructive force that hates and despises man 
and longs to consume him, the heartless human beast (1, 68 f.). The 
water, too, holds its terror; the benign picture of Der Weiher ends with a 
sinister touch: the child, wading out into the pond for a flower, is 
frightened off by a threatening face on the bottom (1', 42). In the radiant 
air and in the sunlit lake Annette sees dangers lurking; in the very heart 
of a rose she hears the ‘‘whisper” of a gnawing worm (Iv, 353). 

Even the youthful author of the unfinished novel Ledwina (1819 ff.) 
was tragically impressed by the hazards and terrors of life with which she 
surrounded her moribund heroine, a reflection of herself. The mountain 
monastery in the narrative poem Das Hospiz auf dem groGen St. Bernhard 
(1827 ff.) constitutes but an island of brotherly love and succor amid 
hostile nature-powers. 

Annette thought of the immense wastes of the Alps as the ultimate in 
desolation, “‘der Tod in seiner groSartigsten Gestalt’’;* the Alps seemed 


? Herein the Westphalian lady was blood-sister to the Frisian Storm, at the opposite end 
of the great “Heide.” See my article, “Theodor Storm’s ‘Schimmelreiter,’””” PMLA, Lx1 
(1946), 771 £. 

3 Cf. her letter of Oct. 22, 1835, to Schliiter: Die Briefe der Dichterin Annette von Droste- 
Riilshoff, ed. Cardauns (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1909), p. 86, t. The most recent collection 
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to symbolize for her, as the sea did for Storm, the terrifying outer region 
of “Nichts” that envelops man’s puny world. She visions tragic heights, 
instead of the conventional depths, of human guilt and suffering. The 
pious folk who dwell guiltless in the valley speak of ‘“‘Angst und Not” 
without knowing the meaning of these words or of life itself, with its 
dread mountains where the vultures of guilt circle unceasingly: 


Die Menschen wohnen still im Tal, 
Die dunklen Geier horsten droben. [Not: 1, 114]* 


This image of great ominous birds recurs in the premonitory dream of the 
physician in Das Vermdchtnis des Arztes (11', 86, b.). There they come 
ever nearer “aus dem tiefen Grau.” The “Blau” one would expect here, 
the color of the friendly Infinite in which Novalis immersed himself, has 
given place, for a later, uncertain generation, to a hue suggestive of the 
sinister Beyond. On the wings of these birds, disaster breaks into the life 
of an innocent man and carries him off into the grey limbo of guilt and 
near-insanity. Grey recurs as a “leitmotif’’ in the rest of the poem, as it 
does likewise in Der Spiritus familiaris des Ro&tdiuschers. The spectral 
ballad Der Graue (1', 229 ff.) is dominated to its very last line by this 
color of evil. 

The world in which Annette’s persons move is a world of deceptive ap- 
pearances. Margret Semmler, in Die Judenbuche, might stand as the type 
of the decent, well-meaning individual who finds life full of deceit. She is 
grievously deceived in the man she marries, in her own brother, and 
finally in her loved and admired son. As Friedrich goes from bad to worse, 
Margret wilts; she, inwardly good, becomes despondent and slovenly, 
while he, inwardly corrupt, is outwardly respectable and continues to 
impress the public (111, 33). Her example shows how little piety and good 
intentions avail in a wicked world. 

The extraordinary poem Die Steppe (1', 45), with its baffling ambiguity 
of images, is the very epitome of the shifting and equivocal world of the 
senses. Deep-seated distrust of the surfaces of things may be called a 
heritage from Romanticism (though its philosophical roots are in Kant). 
But Annette does not take this, as some of the Romanticists did, as a 
franchise for non-committing artistic play with beautiful appearances; 
for her, as for Heinrich von Kleist, it is an acute moral issue, and she 
struggles desperately, as he did, toward a new certainty. 

The profoundest record of her despair over the problem of reality is the 





of Annette’s Briefe, ed. Kemminghausen (Jena: Diederichs, 1944), 2 v., has not been avail- 


able to me. 
4 One is reminded of the garden-valley of innocence and the mountains of temptation in 


Tieck’s Runenberg. 
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narrative poem Das Vermdachinis des Arztes (1834 ff.), which she herself, 
in the dedication, calls 


das diistre Lied... 
Das schauernd sich dem kranken Haupt entwand. [11', 83] 


In the story of the young doctor who is called out in the night to attend a 
wounded man, and who is subjected to harrowing experiences that change 
him from a happy, successful individual to a tormented schizophrenic 
tottering on the brink of insanity—in this story the poet has symbolized 
her own experience of the utter untrustworthiness of things. She, like her 
hero, has peered behind the curtain of the world’s bland appearances and 
realized with horror the precariousness of life surrounded by powers of 
darkness. She, like him, is condemned to live henceforth on two levels: a 
sober semblance of daylight existence and a “‘night-side”’ of eschatological 
visions. 

This is the story of a mind diseased, a soul that has, like Kleist’s 
Alcmene, lost its instinct for truth: 

... gestérter Seele Leiden, 
Die Wahr und Falsch nicht konnte scheiden. [lines 29 f.] 


But, more than that, it is an allegory of man as such, doomed to guilt and 
suffering beyond his comprehension or desert. The blindfolded doctor, 


prompted by charitable impulses, but led and held captive by evil men 
and somehow implicated in their crimes, is Man himself, groping, be- 
wildered, sullied in a world of delusions. The half-lit cave to which he is 
brought typifies life itself and its motley masquerade: 


Und rings, wie zu gemeiner Maskerade, 

Hing’s iiberall in schmutziger Parade: 

Ein Bauernkittel und ein Ménchsgewand, 
Soldatenkleider, RoSkamms langer Rock, 

Beim Judenbart des Aelplers Hakenstock. [314-318] 


Even as he writes down his strange experiences, the doctor is not sure of 
their actuality: “Ob Traum, ob Wirklichkeit, das fragt sich hier” (686). 
If it was all a dream, he has suffered consequent mental torment need- 
lessly; but then, there are vivid sense-memories to prove it fact (687 ff.). 
Again, if it was a dream, it was a conscious one (736). Thus it goes, back 
and forth (744 ff.), until the doctor, uncertain of his very uncertainty, 
concludes that his mind has been affected (662). The evidences he sur- 
veys in the next morning’s sunlight are all susceptible of opposite inter- 
pretations, and this, as a notation in her Nachla£ proves (u', 299) was 
indeed Annette’s intention; she meant to underline once more the hor- 
rible duplicity of the world of sense. 
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But the horror goes even deeper: it invades the very integrity of the 
personality. “Der Dunkle,’”’ who detaches himself uncannily like a 
shadow from the wall of the cave, who conducts the doctor into this 
world of evil and back again, crouching in cover by his side, sharing 
danger and escape with him, finally laying his hot hands as in blessing 
on the doctor’s head and looking deep into his eyes (601 f.) in a parting 
that is no parting, for he haunts henceforth the doctor’s tortured nights 
this dark, nameless, Medardus-like figure incorporates, I believe, the 
hero’s other, lower self, which is revealed to his terrified gaze for the first 
time in that crucial night. The doctor feels a singular kinship and com- 
passion with him as he recalls his pale features in the light of the moon 
(604 f.), and for all his relief at the coming of daylight and liberty, he 
watches the morning-star fade with a thrill of sadness, ‘‘als scheide 
etwas, das mir teuer war” (770). He commends the Dark One to God’s 
mercy in spite of his crimes (446); he credits him with originally good 
impulses (448); and in later years he feels an inner urge to pray and 
struggle for him, to help him out of his torment (819). 

Yet this creature, who seems so close to the doctor, has cosmic connec- 
tions. Each night he comes out of space to lay his hand upon the victim’s 
head, making his brain to burn.* The powers of evil that encompass man’s 
daylit world were metaphorically represented by the wing-beat of the 
great birds of prey that the doctor heard as his dream faded and his dread 
adventure began (65 ff.). Later, the imagery is raised to astral terms: 

Ob nicht ein Sternbild seine Augen scheinen, 
Das iiber Klippen steht und diirren Hainen? [442 f.]* 


The evil principle that resides in the submerged under-self of every indi- 
vidual hangs as it were by a cord that reaches into endless space. A more 
overwhelming, hopeless, almost insane conception of pervasive Evil it 
would be hard to imagine. 

This is indeed the lowest depth that Annette touched in her brooding 
over the ancient and unsolved problem of Truth. In the Hospiz auf dem 
groBen St. Bernhard, Nature was hostile to man, but there were islands, 
like this monastery, where brotherly love opened a refuge to the harassed. 


5 There is perhaps a hint that this “taint” is inheritable: at the end we see the doctor’s 
son, after he has read his father’s account, disappear, brooding, into the woods, “‘an seine 
Stirn die Hand gelegt”’ (Il. 829 ff.), as though he in his turn felt the hot touch of the Dark 
One. The father, indeed, believes his son once saw the nightly visitant and was touched by 
him (Il. 436 ff.). 

6 The verb in “Des Dunklen, der allnachtlich mich umkreist” (1. 432) picks up again 
the figure of the circling eagles of the beginning and perhaps also anticipates the orbital 
movement of the “‘Sternbild’’ of line 442. 
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Here too, to be sure, reality and appearances became confused at times, 
and madness threatened: 
Wunderlich beriihren 
Auch hier sich Wirklichkeit und Schein . . . 
Gleich Triumen die Gedanken irren. [636-639] 


But there was still a loving God in this Heaven. The world outside man 
had not yet taken on that unfathomable balefulness which we see in Das 
Vermichtnis des Arztes, where Evil not merely overpowers the innocent 
individual but even enters the citadel of his mind to destroy from within. 
We can no longer be sure of anything but suffering; though life is but a 
semblance, it is full of anguish: 


Ach, alles Leben ist wie Schaum und Duft! 
Und doch hat jede Stunde ihre Pein. [282 f.] 


The poem ends with the despairing line ““O Leben, Leben! bist du nur ein 
Traum?’ And no answer comes to this question; there is no escape from 
the unmitigated tragedy of existence. Whether she read philosophy or 
not, Annette’s “‘Lebensgefiihl” has the dark coloring of nineteenth-cen- 
tury pessimism. 

An impressive symbol for the tragic duplicity of all things, including 
the human personality, is the symbol of the mirror, which recurs in An- 
nette’s works. No doubt this is in part prompted by the folk-superstitions 
that were especially vigorous in her homeland. The belief that if you look 
into a mirror at night the Devil will look out at you is still current among 
the German Volk.* Already as a girl, Annette was fascinated by her 
sister-image in a lonely pond (1°, 297, b.). Similarly, she lets her grim 
Duke Christian almost come to grips with his reflection in a pool.* Later 
in the same poem, a savage soldier, pillaging a church, is frightened off by 
his own face, which he takes for the Devil’s, reflected in a silver crucifix 
(627 ff.). The horse-trader, the hero of Annette’s last great work, is 


? The earlier wording: “Traum, bist du Leben? Leben, bist du Traum?” (a, 259) i® 
closer to Grillparzer’s exactly contemporary formulation. The idea, of course, is a “Ro 
mantic” continuum of the Goethe-Zeit from the days of Werther on. 

® Such misgiving is not limited to the simple. E. T. A. Hoffmann had, like Jean Paul, a 
horror of seeing himself in a mirror. It is interesting to remember that these two introduced 
the “Doppelganger” into literature. The “Spiegelmotiv” occurs in several of Hoffmann’s 
works. He, like Annette, lived on two “levels”; he also was haunted by a fear of insanity, 
and his frequent mention of it, as his diary shows, was a kind of prophylactic “AnderlaB””— 
Hoffmanns Werke, ed. Schweizer and Zaunert (Leipzig: Bibliogr. Inst., n.d.), 111, 13. The 
mirror as a symbol for the baffling relation of “Sein” and “Schein” may be found in other 
poets, e.g., C. F. Meyer’s Méwenflug. 

® Die Schlacht im Loener Bruch, 1. Gesang, lines 197 ff. (11', 123, b.). 
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shocked at his altered features seen in the water.!® In a poem Am Levin 
Schiicking Annette reads in her friend’s face, as in a “‘Zauberspiegel,” her 
own past and future (1', 126 f.). Similarly young Friedrich Mergel, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his uncle, seems to contemplate with dismayed 
concentration the shape of things to come, presented as by a magic 
mirror (111, 15, t.). 

The mirror-motif comes nearer home in the weird ballad Das Fraulein 
von Rodenschild, an enhancement of a puzzling experience of Annette’s, 
in which the heroine, who is the poet herself, courageously confronts the 
“other one” and the risk of insanity or death, and comes away with a 
withered hand and a mental taint (1', 241 ff.). Here, manifestly, we are 
reaching “through the looking-glass” into another, irrational world. The 
mirror is no longer, in the sober, physical sense, a polished surface that 
reflects reality; it is a doorway into another, distorted and malevolent 
substratum of reality. It is connected with the eerie conception of the 
“Doppelganger” which often haunted Annette" and which underlies the 
baffling likeness of Friedrich and Johannes in the Judenbuche: the animal- 
like cousin is described as the ‘“‘verkiimmertes Spiegelbild” of Friedrich, 
an uncanny caricature that reduces his mother to appalled silence (11, 
18, t.). 

In the religious sphere of the Geistliches Jahr, the concept of the mirror 
serves as a metaphor for contrite self-scrutiny and recognition of one’s 
shortcomings, which everyone is loath to face."* From this mild, de- 
votional value the ‘‘Spiegelvorstellung” rises to frantic intensity in Das 
Spiegelbild (1', 149 f.), perhaps the most tragic of all Annette’s poems, 
summing up as it does a modern mind’s realization of the ineluctable 
duality and contradictoriness of all things, even of that mind itself. Here 
we seem to break through the thin crust of appearances into caverns 
measureless to man, a nether realm that no man can explore and keep his 
sanity. The terrifying ‘‘other self” erupts from the “‘grauenvolle Traum- 
welt” of the subconscious that had opened already to Annette’s early 
heroine Ledwina (cf. 111, 153, b.). Its eyes are like nebulous stars or paling 
comets (2 f.); that is to say, we get again, near the borderline of sanity, 
that astral imagery for limitless horror that we noted in Das Vermdchtinis 
des Arztes. It is a sudden plunge into metaphysical depths, like Lenau’s 
morbid notion of being fuel for some ulterior Power." 

This way lay madness. That Annette continued to live and work proves 
that she did not remain at this nadir of despair. Though she never lost 


10 Der Spiritus familiaris des RoGtiuschers, last canto, stanza 4 (11', 216). 

1 Cf. her poem Doppeligdnger: 1°, 293 f. 

12 Cf. the poem Am 5. Sonntage nach Pfingsten: 11*, 410. 

13 See the closing lines of the poem Das Blockhaus (Lenau’s Sdmtliche Werke und Briefe, 
ed. Castle, 1, 275). 
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the sense of the ultimate “‘Fragwiirdigkeit”’ of life and its deeply disturb- 
ing backgrounds, she turned away to seemingly more soluble ethical 
problems of man in relation to his setting and to his fellows. 

Man in Annette’s works is a being endangered and assailed, no longer 
central, no longer a hero in the traditional sense, the victim of greatly 
superior forces, an object for compassion rather than admiration. Here 
Annette, like others of her contemporaries, appears both as the heir of 
Romanticism and as the child of a newer age. Romanticism, to be sure, 
had both exalted the individual (a tendency it inherited from Classicism) 
and stressed his insignificance in comparison with “‘Unendlichkeit’””—one 
need only think of the human figures in Romantic landscape paintings. 
Confronting the Infinite, man was naught; as a vehicle of the Infinite, he 
was yet clothed with sacred significance. With the prodigious expansion 
of natural science in the post-Romantic period, however, the concept of a 
religious Infinite yielded place to that of immense mechanical forces that 
dwarfed man and took no account of him in their vast economy. Nature 
was answerable neither to God nor to Man. As the frontiers of exact 
knowledge were pushed back, the material world took on new depth. 
God—if he existed—receded into a vague distance, and Man was left 
forlorn. 

The sense of man’s littleness in the sight of God is naturally strong in 
Annette’s religious poetry (e.g., 0, 359, b.; 348, b.; 353, t.). But man 
also grows little for her in the presence of Nature. Her early tendency to 
“attune” Nature to human mood soon gave way to the depiction of 
Nature predominant over man and untouched by his petty effort and 
anguish. Man is lost in Nature, like the boy in the moor (1’, 61 f.), or the 
child and the old man in the Alpine snows (Das Hospiz), or the poet her- 
self in the marl-pit, “ein Findling im zerfallnen Weltenbau” (Die Mergel- 
grube: 1', 47, m.), or in the darkening woods, a derelict of time, uncertain 
whether she is still a part of life (Im Moose: 1', 75, b.). The poem Wasser, 
first of the four Elemente, ends with the picture of man’s smallness in 
contrast with the earth-encircling sea (1', 66 f.). Out in the heath, An- 
nette muses over an unnamed hero in a prehistoric grave: “Ein wildes 
Herz, zerstaubt zu Aschenflocken’’ (1', 44). On the shore of the Bodensee, 
she ponders man’s transiency over the face of Nature; so many have trod 
these sands before her—where are they now? 

Dahin, dahin! die einst so gesund, 


So reich und michtig, so arm und klein... 
Sie alle dahin wie Rauch! [r', 76] 


So she in turn must pass: “O, schau mich an! ich zergeh wie Schaum” 
(1', 77). Vainly does man mark off interminable Time into his self-de- 
ceptive divisions of past, present, and future: ““Mein Gott, was ist die 
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Zeit? Was ist ehemals, jetzt und dereinst?’”* Man is but as a shadow that 
passes over a landscape, or a cloud that the wind scatters (1m, 343). He is 
a leaf gliding from a tree (1', 143, b.), or a mere vapor drawn into the 


pores of the earth: 


Und noch zuletzt sah ich, gleich einem Rauch, 
Mich leise in der Erde Poren ziehen. [1', 75, b.] 


Nothing could be more materialistic in its finality than this. There is here 
no spiritual comfort, no Christian hope of resurrection into a better life. 
Not with the pantheistic joy of a Keller, but with the horrified resigna- 
tion of a Storm, man is seen absorbed into Nature’s gigantic husbandry."* 

The thought of death was a constant factor in Annette’s life, and is a 
sustained obbligato in her poetry. She lived with the dead almost more 
than with the living;’* her ‘“‘Todesbewuftsein” is in fact closely linked 
with her “Heimatliebe.’”"” She touchingly parallels the death of a lark 
with her own early end, “‘versungen und versengt”’ (Die tote Lerche: 1°, 
304 f.); she knows, like her young physician, “‘wie Todesangst in vollem 
Laube tut” (1, 91). Pictures of death and decay abound in her works: 
one thinks of the account of the “‘Totengruft” in Das Hospiz, with its 
grisly particulars—a very mortuary of the human race (1', 11, 18); or of 
the well-known poem Das éde Haus (1', 72 ff.), where every detail is 
eloquent of death, and the little life in the scene only serves to deepen the 
oppressive atmosphere of moribundity. Annette seems to have found a 
certain lugubrious satisfaction in such subjects, “‘wolliistig saugend an 
des Grauens Siife” (1', 43). Rarely does she rise to defiance of death in 
the consciousness of her poetic power, which dares to capture his image 
in a rime or pluck a laurel leaf from his crown; but this boldness is of 
short duration: the mirror, that uncanny window into the spirit-world, 
shows her end all too near (Der Todesengel: 1', 153 f.). 

Her apprehension of her own premature passing doubtless affected the 
concept and réle of death in her works. Hers was not the deep religious 


4 Letter to Schliiter, Nov. 9, 1836 (Brtefe, ed. Cardauns, p. 89 f.). 

% Sometimes it seems as if Annette considered the great things, including man, to be 
doomed to dissolution, while the little things retain their value and are, because of their 
very humbleness, not endangered—an idea that has obvious affinities with some of Grill- 
parzer’s and Hebbel’s. She was herself devoted to the little things of Nature, and seemed 
to find in them an escape from the insoluble problems of human life. In Die Judenbuche, 
the subordinate, simple-minded Johannes keeps his innocence, while the ambitious, clever 
Friedrich turns criminal. In the Spiritus familiaris, the “geringen Leutchen” rest peace- 
fully in death under an angel’s care, while a dragon writhes about the marble monument 
of the wealthy usurer (11', 202 f.). 

16 Cf. Meine Toten: 1', 90; Im Grase: 1°, 295; Die Golems: 1°, 296 f. 

17 Cf. the beginning of Abschied von der Jugend: 1', 154 f.; and the ending of Griisse: 
1, 293. 
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spirit of Novalis, rooted still in eighteenth century Pietism, nor the il- 
lusionless yet pious “‘Weltglaube”’ of Keller, who had come out, so to 
speak, on the other side of the woods of misgiving in which Annette and 
others of her generation still floundered. Her professed religion seems to 
have been so unavailing to her through most of her life that one wonders 
how lasting her ‘‘return” to it near the end would have proved, and 
whether she ever really solved for herself the problem of death. 

In her ballads, death is frequently the expiation for wrong: for murder, 
as in Der Tod des Erzbischofs Engelbert von Kéln (1', 209 ff.), or for a 
broken vow, as in Der Graf von Thal (ibid., 201 ff.)—in the latter case a 
vicarious atonement—but death does not uplift and transfigure, it leads 
nowhere; it is an alien, irrational force that comes from without and 
destroys life with dull finality. ‘““Verschiittet und vergessen!’’—that is 
the end of man.'* And the words of an ancient crow, “Wer ihn gefressen 
hat, ich weiG es nicht,’’!® are a fit epitaph on the life of a hero. 

The curse of suffering and death lies heavy not only on man, but on his 
entire world, as Annette pictures it in a remarkable poem, Die dchzende 
Kreatur, found in her NachlaG (11°, 505 ff.). We see her, ‘‘Gottes hartge- 
priiftes Kind,” in one of her times of loneliness and illness, on a grey and 
melancholy day when all Nature seems one great sigh. The limits of time 
and space dissolve around her, as they so often did, and she seems to sit 
on the bank of the river of Eternity, compelled to watch it and, paradoxi- 
cally, also her own: bodily symptoms. Then, however, she turns, as she 
was so fond of doing, to the minute life about her: the wasp seeking its 
nest, the beetle taking shelter in her sleeve as the bird flies by in search of 
its prey. Now it comes to her like a sudden revelation that suffering is the 
law of all life: 


Da wird ihr klar, wie nicht allein 

Der Gottesfluch im Menschenbild, 

Wie er in schwerer, dumpfer Pein 

Im bangen Wurm, im scheuen Wild, 

Im durst’gen Halme auf der Flur, 

Der mit vergilbten Blattern lechzt, 

In aller, aller Kreatur 

Gen Himmel um Erlésung ichzt. [u*, 506] 


This suffering she ascribes, in traditional religious terms, to man’s in- 


18 Der Todesengel: 1', 154, t.; cf. also Silvesterabend, with its Heinean touches of sarcasm: 
?, 318. 

19 Die Krihen: 1'; 52 m.; this is the same hero as in Die Schlacht im Loener Bruch, which 
also contains a picture of the feasting of crows after a battle. Annette’s pessimistic imagery 
is like that of Heine (Schlachtfeld bei Hastings), Lenau (Die Drei), and Raabe (Der Schtid- 
derump). 
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fectious sinfulness: the curse he incurred in Paradise has blighted his 
whole world; he is guilty of the murder of Earth’s primordial loveliness 
and grace, of the hatred and craft and anguish and death that have in- 
vaded it (ibid., 507, b.). 

If one abstracts from the Christian doctrine of man’s “fall” and in- 
herited sinfulness, and indeed of man’s centralness in the universe— 
which doctrine, intellectually, Annette had long since abandoned—one 
can read in this poem a recognition of the essential tragicness of existence: 
the “war of all against all” which was to horrify Storm,” the ‘““Dualismus 
alles Seins” which the more philosophical mind of Hebbel was to body 
forth in dramas, or Schopenhauer’s teaching of universal suffering as the 
fruit of universal Will. It is, clearly, only the mooring-rope of dogmatic 
theology which here keeps Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff from moving 
freely with the intellectual mainstream of her century.” 


2. THE PROBLEM OF CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


In her unique prose narrative, Die Judenbuche, Annette undertook to 
wrestle, on her home ground, with the problem of human guilt and jus- 
tice. In contrast with her “‘source,”’ a brief and external tale, she from the 
beginning emphasized the murderer’s ‘‘Vorgeschichte” and passed over 
the long years of his foreign slavery almost in silence. In the successive 
reworkings of her manuscript, she eliminated—even to the point of even- 


20 Cf. my article on Storm’s Schimmelreiter, PMLA, Lx1 (1946), 769 f. 

1 The conception of “groaning creation,” which is of Biblical origin (cf. Romans, vit, 22- 
23) and occurs elsewhere, e.g., Biirger’s Der wilde Jéger, line 135 f., is by no means restricted 
to the poem just discussed. Annette was impressed with the suffering of things animate 
and inanimate, as many passages prove: 

Die Drossel achzt zum Nest hinaus (Der Heidemann: 1', 58, b.) 

Und driiben weint der Nachtigall Gestéhne (Das verlorene Paradies: 1*, 329) 
Der blasse Aether siecht (Die Krahen: 1', 49) 

Miide, miide die Luft am Strande stéhnt, 

Wie ein Rof, das den schlafenden Reiter trigt (Am Bodensee: 1', 76) 

Als wie ein siecher Greis die Heide lag 

Und ihr Gestéhn des Mooses Teppich regte, 

Krankhafte Funken im verwirrten Haar . . . (Der Hiinenstein: 1', 42) 
Und eine Quelle murmelte ihr Weh (Gethsemane: 11°) 

Wie wunderlich die Wildnis hallt 

Von Astgestéhn und Windesklagen (Der Tod des Erzbischofs: 1', 211, m.) 
In den Gehéften Taub’ und Huhn auf ihrer Stange achzend ducken, 

Der Hund in seinem Schober heult und fiihlt den Wurm im Hirne zucken 
(Der Spiritus familiaris, 11, stanza 2: 11', 199, b.) 


Much of this, including the morbid touch of the last line, may be “displacement” of her 
own state of body and mind. One may sense the same subjective sympathy in the picture 
of a beech-tree, felled ruthlessly in full leaf (11, 16, m.; cf. Vermdchinis, |. 220). 
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- tual obscurity in some places—* almost everything that did not bear di- 
' rectly upon the development of her hero from birth to death.* The 


i cla At tO i res cect 
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Judenbuche is comparable to Storm’s Schimmelreiter as an exampie of a 
modern enlargement of the “‘Novelle” which one might term an ‘“Ent- 
wicklungsnovelle”: though the conflict of a matured individual with so- 
ciety forms the climax of the story, we are shown, by a sort of condensa- 
tion of novel-technique into stages or glimpses, the entire development 
of the central figure up to this crisis, and on to his death. We see organi- 
cally unfolding in him the qualities of character that will give Fate its 
hold on him. Annette’s compression is even greater than Storm’s; her 
narrative resolves itself into a series of dramatic pictures which, like the 
cinema, give the illusion of continuity and completeness. 

It is of prime importance to note that the carefully detailed picture of 
the young hero’s Umwelt is Annette’s own addition to her source. Her 
approach, through concentric circles of environment, is again compara- 
ble to that of the motion-picture. First she focuses on the region with its 
dubious “‘moral climate” and its characteristic racial type, then the par- 
ticular village with its particular form of cooperative lawbreaking, then 
the deteriorated house and the ill-matched parents to whom, late and 
unwanted, this foredoomed child is born. This brilliant “build-up” (11, 
5-8) shows that the author means to ascribe a good part of the hero’s 
guilt to heredity and environment, to spread the responsibility, so to 
speak, over a social group. This is a new departure in the history of 
German fiction, and it serves to remind us that we are here in the post- 
Romantic age of Hegel and of new collective, racial conceptions of history 
and morality that have supplanted the individualism and idealism of the 
Goethe-Zeit. The Judenbuche shows us the temptation and guilt of an 
entire community brought to a head in one of its members.” 


= Thus, Margret’s puzzling words, “Ein falscher Eid, ein falscher Eid!” (111, 19, b.), 
are explained by a passage, later excised, in which a gossipy neighbor tells Margret that 
Simon had sworn a solemn oath in court denying the paternity of his illegitimate child (see 
Die Judenbuche. Mit simtlichen jiingst wiederaufgefundenen V orarbeiten, etc., ed. Kemming- 
hausen [Dortmund: Ruhfus, 1925], 154 f.). Friedrich’s words to Brandes, “Ihr habt gesagt, 
was Thr nicht verantworten kinnt, und ich vielleicht auch’’ (111, 25, t.; italics mine), make 
complete sense only in the earliest version, where Friedrich has cast aspersions on Brandes’ 
mother (ibid., 182). On the other hand, the scar that makes possible the positive identifica- 
tion of Friedrich’s body (11, 53) is not prepared for, oddly enough, in any of the versions. 

% In the final version, only the peasant-wedding scene and some of the doings in the 
“Schlo8”—which Annette records with filial fondness—are strictly dispensable. 

™ Here Annette anticipates a later conception of tragic guilt which we connect with 
Hebbel and Ibsen, but which is also approached by Theodor Storm. Speaking to Alfred 
Biese, Storm rejected the older view, based on the determination of a “speziell eigene 
Schuld des Helden,” as too narrow and juristic; “wir biifen im Leben viel dfter fiir die 
Schuld des Allgemeinen, wovon wir ein Teil sind, fiir die Menschheit des Zeitalters, worin 
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Friedrich Mergel—the very name is significant—is no supreme, heroic 
individual such as the previous literature knew, no Wallenstein or Guis- 
kard challenging Fate, but an ordinary specimen of his kind, a man in 
whom good and bad are mixed, a product of the standards and prejudices 
of his time and place, who might have “gone right” as readily as wrong— 
for his nature, as well as his features, does not lack nobility (11, 33, t.). 
Friedrich is so conditioned by clan and community that he scarcely 
stands out as an individual. He is a figure in high-relief rather than one 
fully sculptured in the round. Everything he does, up to the killing of the 
Jew, is within the mores of his group. The wholesale timber-thefts are no 
crime according to the local code, but part of a pseudo-legal class warfare. 
The murder of the Forester, to which Friedrich is an accessory (though he 
meant only to send Brandes to a beating, not to his death), is “‘tolerated”’ 
by the village, and in its stubbornly maintained anonymity remains a 
communal act. A severe beating of the Jew and cheating him of his claim 
would likewise have been countenanced.* Only the actual murder “goes 
too far” and makes Friedrich a marked man in the position of Manz and 
Marti in Keller’s Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe,* the chance vehicle of a 
crime that any fellow-citizen might have committed. 

As the hero is not a salient individual, so the story is, in a strict sense, 
not a completely detached “Novelle,” but the account of an especially 
marked criminal incident in the life of a Westphalian community, “ein 
Sittengemiilde,” as the sub-title defines it, even as to area. The author 
herself did not give it a title;?’ she called the story “rein national’”—by 
which she meant “purely regional”—and it was to be imbedded as an 
episode in her picture of the character and customs of her people, the 
Bilder aus Westfalen; it shows in fact considerable, often verbal, corre- 
spondences with that work.”® 

This ethnographic implication is one thing that distinguishes the hero 
of the Judenbuche from the one in the Vermdchinis des Arztes, who is 





wir leben,” etc. See Briefwechsel zwischen Th. Storm u. G. Keller, ed. Koster, 3. Aufl 
(Berlin: Paetel, 1909), 10 f. 

% Cf. a precedent: 111, 11, m.; and the attitude of the crowd: “Packt den Juden!” etc., 
111, 37, t. 

* Keller’s Sémiliche Werke, ed. Frankel, vm, 97. As a study in socia] deterioration, in- 
cluding a complete picture of specific locale in terms of ‘Heimatkunst,” the Judenbuche 
is a forerunner of Keller’s story. It is interesting to observe, furthermore, that the Juden- 
buche is exactly contemporaneous with Immermann’s Oberhof, and with it launches the 
modern “‘Dorfgeschichte”—another respect in which the “isolated” career of Annette 
parallels that of her age. 

37 The title was given by Hermann Hauff, editor of Cotta’s Morgenblatt, in which the 
story first appeared (1842). Whether Annette herself gave it its sub-title is not established. 

38 In the account of folk-customs and -vices, e.g. 111, 104, 106-107, 121-122. 
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brought into similar jeopardy. Around the doctor there is no social ma- 
trix; he stands completely isolated; his horrifying experience, and its 
effect upon his private soul, related in his own words, constitute the 
story. The happenings of the Vermdchtnis float as it were above the 
earth, despite their being framed by pictures of spring loveliness; they 
have the hallucinatory brightness and glassy transparency of dreams. 
The Judenbuche, in comparison, has its feet on the earth, and a daylight 
realism pervades it. The doctor’s fate, of course, is the more appalling 
because it has no motivation in his own character or in that of a com- 
munity. 

But the Judenbuche is not wholly realistic, nor is the concept of hered- 
ity and environment the final answer to Annette’s ceaseless questioning 
about man’s guilt and responsibility in this precarious life. This homely, 
earthy Westphalian world is surrounded and infiltrated by the powers of 
darkness, the irrational Beyond. The folk-motif of the Devil, first intro- 
duced in the impatient words of the mother (11, 9), becomes stronger 
with the transformation of old Mergel into a malevolent spirit (111, 12), 
and finally enters the action bodily in the person of the sinister uncle: 
Simon, departing with Friedrich, his coat-tails like fiery flames behind 
him, is quite clearly clad in the livery of Hell (11, 14, b.): this is the Evil 
One going off with a captured soul, and the family likeness of the two 
emblematic figures only affirms the ghastly fact that heredity, too, works 
for the Devil. Like the physician in the Vermdchtnis, Friedrich sets out at 
night with a guide—and passes as through a thin veil into the ubiquitous 
realm of wickedness. 

The process of his deterioration is gradual, however. In a much later 
scene, a brilliant ‘‘Helldunkelbild,” we witness the last rebellion of his 
moral sense against the overpowering opponent. In this critical colloquy 
(111, 31 f.), full of shifting shadows and moonlight and tense whispers, we 
feel again, as in the night-scenes of the Vermdchinis, the falling-away of 
earthly backgrounds and barriers, the inrush of cosmic Evil. The ethical 
problem of the Judenbuche is not so much one of Old Testament morality 
(despite the fulfilment of the Hebrew inscription), and not so much one 
of Fate in the Greek sense, as it is a demonstration of man’s moral 
frailty and defenselessness in a baffling and inimical world. 

The “Doppelgingermotiv” introduced in the person of Johannes— 
again a significant addition of Annette’s to her “source” —is a new formu- 
lation of the “‘Spiegelmotiv” and of her conviction of the duality of hu- 
man nature. The uncanny physical resemblance of Friedrich and his il- 
legitimate cousin is sufficient to bewilder Margret as to the identity of 
her own child. She, the pious and upright, is a prey to the inescapable 
duplicity of things. In her very first attempt at moral counselling, when, 
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after the death of the father, she has sole charge of the boy, she, ironically, 
instils prejudices instead of good precepts into his questioning young 
mind (111, 11). She means to do the best for her child by giving him into 
her brother’s keeping, and yet this is the worst thing she could have 
done. She deludes herself with the hope that daily prayer will counteract 
the contamination to which Friedrich is exposed (111, 20). She, too, is 
stumbling in the dark, like the doctor in the Vermdchtnis, or like her son 
when, swaying and staggering as in a dream, he follows his leader into the 
shadow-zone where all things change their shape (111, 16, t.). 

In the sunlit village life there is a strange blurring of perception, not 
only of moral values, but of actual happenings. Many of these are never 
cleared up; no one seems to know who was where, or did what. The Blue- 
Coats and their well-organized activity vanish suddenly like shadows. 
Johannes disappears from the story without explanation or epitaph. 
Simon is everywhere and nowhere. His craft and power are great, yet he 
appears but briefly, and never in full lighting. A good deal of the story 
runs underground, like a lost river; only parts of its course are in view. 
Much of the psychological motivation is eliminated or “covered” by the 
fact that the returned Friedrich is taken by the villagers to be Johannes, 
and deliberately lives the part which chance has assigned him. We do not 
know what is going on in his mind, and the author could not tell us with- 
out giving away her plot; we get only surface manifestations—a furtive 
glance, a slashed spoon (111, 50—51)—of the inner forces that drive this 
man to his doom. 

Annette observes in general the reticence about analyzing her hero’s 
mental processes which she indicates in the very opening lines of her 
introductory poem (1m, 3). That the repatriated Friedrich lives behind 
a mask and cannot confide in anyone is doubtless one of the psychical 
pressures that drive him to the fated tree at last. But all these things, the 
author implies, are part of the irrationality of life, and it is useless to 
reason about them, any more than about the force that draws the Baron 
in Vorgeschichte into the venomous field of the moonlight and the fulfil- 
ment of his destiny (1', 228); or the incomprehensible effect of the equi- 
nox, which Annette feared as Friedrich did, and under which they both 
came to their end. 

Outwardly, Friedrich’s suicide exemplifies the retributory justice of 
the Old Testament—“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Inwardly, it 
is a completely amoral solution, like the death of a hunted animal. The 
quality of Christian mercy which rings in the Christmas song and brings 
the homing penitent to his knees in the snow—one of the greatest pictures 
in German narrative literature—has no part whatever in his final treat- 
ment. Long years of bitter hardship in exile have strained his endurance 
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to the human limit; the love of home and loyalty to his ancestral religion 
have brought this cripple back over incredible distances; and he, who in 
his pride and vanity once took a human life, has, now broken in body and 
spirit, dropped into the humble rdle of his ‘‘other self,” become in effect a 
harmless half-wit, doing what he can for good. But there is no mercy in 
Heaven and no expiation through suffering. The mask which deceives his 
fellow-men does not hide Friedrich from the sleepless eyes of those vindic- 
tive powers to whom he could have cried, like Goethe’s despairing 
Harper: 

Thr fiihrt ins Leben uns hinein, 

Ihr laSt den Armen schuldig werden, 

Dann iiberlaft ihr ihn der Pein: 

Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden. 


One may say, then, that Annette’s attempt to solve the problem of 
guilt and punishment in terms of human justice, with reference to man’s 
social conditionedness, is wrecked upon her recognition of the moral 
blindness of life itself. The stark cruelty of the ending of the Judenbuche 
is predicated upon the savagery of life and of the dark forces that shape 
it. Friedrich’s crime was unpremeditated and unwilled;® it was not 
murder, but manslaughter in a quarrel, in hot blood, and human courts 
would probably have considered it cancelled by the passage of time (as 
in fact it was in Annette’s “‘source”) and by the culprit’s sufferings. For 
this deed—with utter exclusion of the religious offices of confession and 
atonement—he is driven to suicide, thus adding to an ordinary crime a 
mortal sin—a conclusion that is surely amazing when considered as the 
work of a woman and a professed Catholic. 


3. THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND SALVATION 


Annette’s struggle to find the meaning of life informs her religious 
poetry early and late. Indeed, her very earliest narrative poem, Walter 
(1818), deals with this problem and finds an apparent solution to it in an 
easy, pseudo-Romantic fashion: the hero becomes a hermit. But if we 
look at him closely at the end we find him still vacillating and unrecon- 
ciled with God; he has foresworn the world, but he has not won pure 
piety; “ein furchtbar Etwas,”’ the unaccepted tragedy of his life and love, 
still interposes itself between him and Heaven, and his soul remains dark 
(1v, 194). 

The phenomenon of death, as we have observed, fascinated Annette. 
She studied the faces of the dying and the dead, trying to read life’s final 


*° He doubtless intended simply to beat up Aaron and take money from him, in con- 
formity with a “pattern” that had been implanted in his childhood mind (111, 11, m.)— 
when stronger powers took matters out of his hands. 
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riddle. How was one to reconcile a God of Death with a God of Mercy? 
In the poem Des Arztes Tod, which seems to belong to the orbit of Das 
Vermichtnis des Arztes, a pious son, possessed of that faith which moves 
mountains and sure of God’s mercy, finds his beloved father dead, and 
collapses in despair (11, 112 f.). 

The great monument of Annette’s religious verse, Geistliches Jahr, 
was written in two installments, separated by almost two decades; yet 
there is no perceptible religious progress in the interval: the deep doubts 
and perplexities of the first part are still unanswered in the second.* The 
words with which the young author described the first series, in the dedi- 
cation of 1820, hold good for the whole: “ein betriibendes . . . Ganze, 
schwankend in sich selbst, . . . denn ich habe ihm die Spuren eines viel- 
fach gepreBiten und geteilten Gemiites mitgeben miissen’’—a work written 
not for the pious, but for many like herself whose love is greater than 
their faith, whose doubting minds ask more questions in an hour than 
seven sages can answer in seven years (11’, 328). 

She longs for unquestioning faith—‘‘eine besondere wunderbare Gnade 
Gottes, die auch das heifeste Gebet nicht herabruft” (m?, 328 f.)—and 
she does not find it in her heart. She can give God love, but divine grace 
alone can give her the faith which she lacks (1, 340): 


Ist es der Glaube nur, dem du verheifSen, 

Dann bin ich tot... 

Ich hab’ ihn nicht. 

Ach, nimmst du statt des Glaubens nicht die Liebe 

Und des Verlangens tranenschweren Zoll, 

So wei8 ich nicht, wie mir noch Hoffnung bliebe. 
{11*, 400 f.; cf. also 345, m.; 388, t.] 


What stands in the way of this saving faith is reason—modern man’s 
doubting, inquiring intellect. All through the Geistliches Jahr we find 
condemnation of human reason, as ‘‘Fluch,” as ‘“Schuld,” as “Verfiih- 
rung.” Reason is a deluder and tempter (1, 404, b.); a frost that would 
put out the clear fires of faith (ibid., 402, b.); a gnawing curse (455, m.); 
a frothy illusion (392, t.); a fatal aberration (402, t.); it is death and a 
whited sepulchre (393, m.); it is folly (465 m.); it takes the mist-bridge 
of Doubt, devil-built, for the golden bridge of salvation (338, m.). It is 
blindness seeking to fathom the unfathomable (383, b.). It is the poison- 
ous Forbidden Fruit which only madness would pluck from its withered 
stem (417). 


% In the following references, those through p. 386 are to the earlier part of 25 poems, 
written 1818-20; those beginning with p. 387 are to the second part, comprising 47 poems, 
written in 1839, 
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It is pitiful to see Annette thus revile her human reason, which is equally 
God’s gift, or see her, in Am sweiten Sonntage nach Pfingsten, castigate 
as sinful her concern for her bodily health and her devotion to her 
poetry. This was the road that Brentano travelled to pathetic lengths in 
his latter years. Theodor Storm, himself perplexed and dismayed, would 
not resign the sovereignty of reason, and his ‘‘Gefangen gab ich niemals 
die Vernunft!’’* is like a retort to Annette’s “Gib dich gefangen, térichter 
Verstand!” (11?, 465). 

Humanly speaking, there can be no doubt that increasing sickness and 
anticipation of early death had its influence on Annette’s religious views. 
Am einundswansigsten Sonntage nach Pfingsten opens with a picture of 
physical decrepitude which she seeks to explain as the result of “sinful- 
ness”: 

O welch ein Bild verschuldeten Verfalles! 
O welch ein klaglich Bild der Niedrigkeit! [11?, 441] 


Here she tries, with pious rationalization, to make sense of unmerited 
misfortune; elsewhere, with an eye not dogmatically limited, she sees 
it as part of the inherent irrationality of life itself. In lonely nights of 
pain she struggles to preserve the orthodox conception of a chastening 
Father and kiss His rod: 


Gib, da® ich nicht in Unmut sinken mag, 

Ob auch des Kérpers morsch Gebdude wanke, 

Daf ich dich lobe bei dem harten Schlag 

Und da® ich dir im tiefsten Elend danke. [1?, 490, t.] 


But even in this prayer one can detect an undertone of reproach that 
rises from unpersuaded reason. 

It is not demonstrable that Annette read the works of the new physi- 
ology that offered materialistic explanations for the phenomena of the 
soul; but its ideas were in the air. And she needed only to observe—as 
she did—the workings of disease in her own frame to be horrified at the 
extent of the mind’s dependence on bodily states, that ‘“‘wunderbare 
Verkniipfung eines Geistes mit einem Konvolut von Gedirmen und 
Eingeweiden” which Heinrich von Kleist had experience of.* Her youth- 
ful heroine Ledwina reflects Annette’s morbid preoccupation: ‘‘dieses 
traurige Hiiten, dieses erbairmliche, sorgfiltige Leben, wo der Kérper 
den Geist regiert, bis er siech und armselig wird wie er selber’’ (111, 
135, b.). 


% Storm’s poem Ein Sterbender. There was, of course, a much stronger church tie in 
Annette’s case; but a kindred racial paganism stirred in both these poets. 

® Letter of Nov. 13, 1805. Heinrich von Kleists Werke, 2. Aufl., ed. Minde-Pouet (Leip- 
zig: Bibl. Inst., n.d.), 1, 139. 
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Annette prayed that her mind might remain untainted by her body’s 
decay: 
Daf nicht die wirbelnden Gedanken 
Der kranke Dunst bezwingen mag. [11?, 398] 


In the poem Am Griindonnerstag she confesses her fear of insanity, which 
God is perhaps already sending upon her as punishment for her lack of 
faith. If she may choose, she would keep her “human glory” of sovereign 
reason, even with suffering and shame. Yet, the next stanza says, if reason 
is indeed a destructive poison, she is ready to lose it, with all its riches, 
to bring her soul safely home (u,? 377). Here, in a poem of the first part 
of Geistliches Jahr, we see foreshadowed the final triurnph of family and 
religious tradition over free intellectuality. 

Annette’s dilemma is that of the modern intellectual who attempts to 
divest himself of his analytical reason and his education and recover the 
unquestioning belief of a primitive age and church. We seem to hear 
an echo of the wistful words of Kleist, as he watches the simple man on 
the altar-steps in Dresden: “Ihn quialte kein Zweifel—er glaubt!’’* and 
of his lament: “‘O der Verstand! der ungliickselige Verstand!’”™ ‘Mein 
Wissen mufte meinen Glauben téten,” complains Annette in one of the 
deepest of the poems in Geistliches Jahr.* In the presence of grand natural 
phenomena, her spirit summons, not religious awe, but recollected read- 
ing: “Warum nur fallt mir ein, was ich gelesen?” (11*, 391). She cannot 
maintain herself on the heights of Klopstockian sublimity which her 
poem reaches. She sees the rainbow’s arch of peace, she hears a whisper- 
ing far and near, but these are not miracles for her, as they were for Moses; 
she knows that the rainbow is but sunlight refracted in particles of mois- 
ture, and that the “‘still small voice’ of the Lord’s approach is caused by 
the friction of blades of grass (lines 41-45). Her only comfort is death® and 
the hope of enlightenment in another world. But how shall she gain 
that other world if she have not faith here? 

For those to whom faith is not given, there is only the prospect of un- 
ceasing struggle with but intermittent victory, “ein immer erneutes 


% Letter of May 21, 1801; ibid., 11, 8. 

% Letter of Aug. 31, 1806; dbid., u, 153. 

% Am dritien Sonntage nach Ostern: 11°, 390 ff. Klemens Mdllenbrock, Die religidse Lyrik 
der Droste und die Theologie ihrer Zeit (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1935), shows that 
Annette’s religious struggles were by no means unique, but germane to the religious de- 
velopments of her times. 

* The thought that the wood to make her coffin is already growing, and the rain already 
falling on the ground that will cover it (Il. 58 f.) is like that in the poem that concludes 
Mirike’s Mozart—another slight symptom of the unity of “Lebensgefiihl” in this period. 
In his religious struggles, too, Mérike was a time-brother of Annette’s. 
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Siegen in immer wieder auflebenden Kaimpfen (11°, 328, b.). One discerns 
already in that early statement an element of volition, almost of self- 
hypnotism, that is essentially alien to the idea of faith: “ein starres 
Hinblicken auf Gott,”*’ a determination to experience miracles, with sup- 
pression of the intellect, that introduces a note of constraint and insin- 
cerity into the entire collection. Perhaps an awareness of this made the 
poet reluctant to complete the work, so long suspended, and kept her 
from ever publishing it. 

The condemnation of the intellect that is so marked in Geistliches 
Jahr was extended by Annette in her last years to a sort of aversion from 
the intellectual and literary doings of her whole age and her own part in 
them. She turned her back completely on “‘unsre blasierte Zeit und ihre 
Zustinde” and spurned contemporary fame.** She “compensated” for 
her inability to solve her religious dilemma by accusing the “false 
prophets” of the Young German generation. And Witkop*® is doubtless 
right in seeing in her rift with Levin Schiicking the conservative, tradi- 
tion-bound half of her nature condemning the world of intellectual free- 
dom and independent artistic life into which he had introduced her and 
which he connoted for her. His latest novel, with its “betrayal” of the 
Westphalian nobility, had merely accentuated Annette’s increasing 
awareness of the tragic antinomy in herself. The pride of intellect with 
which she charged her times was a “‘sin’”’ she had come to feel herself 
guilty of. 

This was to some extent a rationalization of the disappointment of the 
real love into which her literary friendship for Schiicking had developed. 
In reaction from that p2riod of freedom, almost of abandon, in poetry 
and love, she returns repentantly to the “Bindungen” of family and 
station which she had all but cast off. She revives her friendship with the 
staid Schliiter, whom she had “shelved” for years. She resumes the re- 
ligious and social conservatism, not to say feudalism, of her class. This 
was, one may say, a foregone conclusion for one whose art and very 
life were so deeply interwoven with her homeland (one of the most 
conservative regions of Germany) and with her family. Given her 
“Stand,” her sex, her unmarried state which cast her in the réle of the 
bluestocking aunt in a family where genius could never be more than 
genteel eccentricity, given her frail health, her economic dependence, 


7 Cf. 11°, 328, b. This is echoed in a much later poem, Am ersten Sonntage nach Ostern: 
“starrer Aufblick zu des Himmels Blau” (11°, 387, m.). 

Cf. Nachlese. Ungedruckte Verse und Briefe der Droste, etc., ed. Kemminghausen 
(Bochum: Kamp, 1934), p. 41 f. 

* See for this and the following: Philipp Witkop, Die deutschen Lyriker von Luther bis 
Nietssche, 2nd ed. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1921), rm, 223. 
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her religion—it would have been a miracle had Annette’s course been 
different. 

The weird little epic, Der Spiritus familiaris des RoBtduschers,” might 
be called a parable of the religious development of its author. Out of a 
brief section in the Grimms’ Deutsche Sagen Annette creates a modern 
myth of “Schuld und Siihne,” a story of a man who in despair sells his 
soul to the Devil for wordly riches, but after long success and suffering 
finds the strength to renounce all earthly possessions and repent of his 
ways and save his immortal soul. Thus simply Annette solves an ages. 
old problem in traditional Christian terms, even with the aid of a tra- 
ditional instrument, a nail from Christ’s cross (m', 212 f.). The hero is 
a plain ‘““Mann aus dem Volke” with no intellectual or heroic pretensions. 
He is no Faust, no Kohlhaas. He has no social background, like Fried- 
rich Mergel. He is Everyman in homeliest guise: beset, tempted, sinning, 
and after long tribulation reconsigning himself to childhood faith and 
God’s mercy. 

The ethics of Der RoLtduscher are as transparent as its form. The very 
refinement of its artistry emphasizes the utter simplicity of its thought. 
The moral issues are clear-cut, the colors black and white, the grey oi 
uncertainty has vanished, though the world of Evil is still portrayed with 
convincing horror. Temptation still lurks all about, but Man recognizes 
his moral responsibility for his way in this endangered life. Kleist’s be- 
wildered question, ‘‘Kann Gott von solchen Wesen Verantwortlichkeit 
fordern?’” is here answered in the affirmative. Man sins, he must atone 
and reconcile God. And suffering and repentance here really purchase 
Heaven, where in the Judenbuche they did not. Though the body perishes. 
the soul is victorious, and enters at last the kingdom 


Wo sich der Engelsfliigel neigt 
Und nicht des Drachen Kralle reicht. [m*, 217, b.] 


It is not claiming too much, I think, to see in the RoStduscher an al- 
legory of Annette’s own inward experience. The undeserved misfortunes 
which came upon this man in his prime are like the bodily afflictions 
which tempted her to doubt God’s goodness; his going so far as the pact 
with the Devil is a poetic heightening of her own despair. His renouncing 
of human compassion® and of reverence for religious forms (11', 200-201), 


40 17!, 189 ff. Completed in December, 1842; first published in Gedichte, 1844. 

“ Letter of Aug. 15, 1801; H. v. Kleists Werke, 2. Aufl., ed. Minde-Pouet, n, 48. 

« The note of compassion is strong in Annette’s works. She sympathizes with all Earth’s 
children who bear Earth’s curse (n*, 463, t.), as with the various types of humanity taking 
their troubles and hopes to church (Neujahrsnacht: 1', 150 ff.). She is remarkably tolerant 
of both sides in the Thirty Years’ War (1', 120), chooses a Protestant for her hero, and 
enlists our sympathy for him and his development (m', 124 f.; 169). The prefatory poem 
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his abandonment of the family home at the beginning and return to it 
at the end—these were matters of emotional moment to Annette. And 
her hero, like her, is isolated, unmarried, childless.“ His bitter experi- 
ences have left him “todeskrank,”’ prematurely aged, ‘‘ein siecher Greis’’ 
in middle life (1', 216 f.), as she was; but he has saved his soul by a re- 
turn to his original allegiances, as she felt she had done. 

Having made this return, Annette seems to have found a new inner 
peace, which is reflected in certain of her late poems. Instead of her earlier 
revulsion at death, she now achieves at times an impersonal resigna- 
tion to it, a quiet “Aufgehen in die Natur” amid its beloved little things: 
the birds, the brook, the falling linden-blossoms: 


Still sa8 ich, wie gestorben, 
Und lieB mir’s wohlig sein. 
[Unter der Linde: 1°, 305}“ 


Even more beautifully, this mood is realized in the poem Im Grase 
(2, 295), with its vigorous yet lingering rhythm: 

Sii8e Ruh’, siiSer Taumel im Gras, 

Von des Krautes Arome umhaucht, 

Tiefe Flut, tief tief trunkne Flut, 

Wenn die Wolk’ am Azure verraucht, 

Wenn aufs miide, schwimmende Haupt 

SiiSes Lachen gaukelt herab, 

Liebe Stimme siduselt und triuft 

Wie die Lindenbliit’ auf ein Grab. 


In this poem Annette’s poetic world, with its characteristic elements, 
even to the living presence of her dead, is summed up once more and 
acknowledged in a spirit of dispassionate peace and humble gratefulness. 

Mondesaufgang (1°, 288 ff.) has a similar recapitulatory value, and might 





to the Judenbuche bespeaks our pity for an “arm verkiimmert Sein.” The final picture 
of the culprit’s broken body and forlorn wife in Der Tod des Ersbischofs (1', 214) shows the 
author’s compassion even with an assassin, and the ending of Spiegelbild, even with her 
fearsome “other” self (1', 150). In the Spiritus familiaris, the first sign that the horse- 
trader is ripe for the Devil’s work is his stifling of compassion in his hardening heart.— 
The motif of “achzende Kreatur” (see above, footnote 21) shows Annette’s compassion 
extended to all things in Nature. 

4 In the “source,” the horse-trader has a wife who plays an essential part in the action. 
It is interesting to note how often Annette identifies herself with male characters in her 
poems, e.g., Der Hiinenstein (1', 42 fi.), Die Mergelgrube (45 fi.), Der zu frith geborene Dichter 
(111 ff.), Das Liebhabertheater (140 ff.). She speaks through a visiting nobleman in Bei 
Uns zu Lande auf dem Lande (1, 55 ff.) and the Rentier Bernjen in Joseph (111, 189 ff.); 
and of course the doctor in Das Vermdchtnis and other male heroes. 

“ Her next-to-last poem, Letzte Worte (1°, 363), shows complete consonance with the 
orthodox view of a better world hereafter. 
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be said to symbolize the final stage in Annette’s spiritual development. 
She stands, once more alone, between familiar terrestrial objects and the 
awesome Infinite, a solitary soul summoned to its last judgment in the 
presence of those Alpine summits that seemed to her the grandest embodi- 
ment of Death. And now, as the ominous shadows deepen and the terror 
of guilt and forsakenness reaches its height, the mild radiance of the 
moon comes forth, like the assurance of a new covenant, silvering all 
things with forgiving peace, and kindling in the smallest waterdrops the 
comforting lights of home.“ 

Even now, the resolution is not perfect. There is a residual note of resig- 
nation and of strangeness, perhaps a feeling that, though she has found 
faith in mercy and peace at last, she has missed the most heroic possi- 
bilities of her life and art: 


O Mond, du bist mir wie ein spiter Freund, 
Der seine Jugend dem Verarmten eint, 

Um seine sterbenden Erinnerungen 

Des Lebens zarten Widerschein geschlungen, 
Bist keine Sonne, die entziickt und blendet, 
In Feuerstrémen lebt, im Blute endet— 
Bist, was dem kranken Sanger sein Gedicht, 
Ein fremdes, aber o! ein mildes Licht. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Princeton, N. J. 


The motif of the “Heimatlampe” runs all through Annette’s poetry, e.g., Der Knabe 
im Moor (1', 62), Im Moose (74, 75), Am Bodensee (76), GriiGe (12, 293). The loss of home and 
its light forms the climax cf the Dark One’s curse in Das Vermachinis: 

Am schrecklichsten mir sei der Heimat Licht, 

Und tétend meiner Mutter Angesicht. [n', 99] 
The Roftauscher’s decline begins with his selling of the old homestead, and his final salva- 
tion is accomplished when, outwardly broken but spiritually retrieved, he has found his 
way back to the home of his boyhood. “Heimat” and “Kirche”’ (cf. e.g., Der Hiinenstein: 
1', 44) were ever Annette’s two strongest bulwarks against the menacing Beyond. 








WYCHERLEY AND CALDERON: A SOURCE FOR 
LOVE IN A WOOD 


By JAMES UrvIN RUNDLE 


NTERESTING light is thrown on the apprenticeship of William 

Wycherley as a dramatist by examination of his earliest play, Love 
in a Wood, against its Spanish source.! For the intrigue involving Ranger, 
Lydia, Christina, and Vincent, Wycherley used Calderén’s Mafianas de 
abril y mayo.2 The Spanish play runs as follows: 


Returning to Madrid from refuge after killing a rival for the affections of Ana» 
Juan hides at the house of his friend Pedro, a near neighbor of Ana. Pedro tells 
Juan of how Ana has grieved in solitude during his absence. But Juan is not 
sure she had not favored his rival—indeed, it is to make certain of her attitude 
that he has risked the law and the slain man’s relatives in returning. 

In the park, Hipélito, a lover-general of the ladies, accosts a masked fair one 
who is in fact his own sparring partner in love, Clara, a girl who approaches love 
only through jealousy, so that Hipdlito is her perfect match. Pursued by Hipdlito, 
who would penetrate her disguise, Clara takes refuge in Ana’s house, asking Ana 
to hide her from her pursuing “husband.” Ana confronts Hipélito, and he, of 
course, tries to talk love to her on the spot, with Clara overhearing. For revenge, 
Clara later writes him an assignation note as from the “dama muda”’ of the park. 


Hipélito arranges that his friend Luis bring the unknown lady in a chair to 
Pedro’s, since Luis feels that Clara might discover an assignation held at Hipé- 
lito’s own house. 

Meanwhile, Juan’s jealous fears have been aroused when, hidden, he overhears 
Hip6élito question Pedro concerning the identity of the fair neighbor he followed 
home from the park. Now Ana, having heard through the servant grapevine that 
Juan is hiding at Pedro’s, comes to see him just in time to be greeted by Hipé- 


1 The source for the Ranger-Valentine plot has not been indicated hitherto. Montague 
Summers conjectures a Spanish source, remarking, “Very similar situations and characters 
[to those of Love in a Wood] frequently occur in the comedias of Calderon, Lope de Vega, 
Ruiz de Alarc6n, Moreto, and the other Spanish dramatists” —Com plete Works of Wycher- 
ley (London, 1924), 1,67. Summers mentions Calder6n’s El escondido y la tapada as being 
similar in some ways to Love in a Wood, but he says further of the latter play (p. 30), 
“ |. . I donot think I have as yet read the exact original, which, no doubt, exists among the 
thirty thousand plays computed to have been produced between 1590, when Lope de Vega 
began his career at Madrid, and 1681, when Calderon died there.” Disionario Letlerario 
Bompiani (Milan, 1946) speaks in even more general terms of Spanish influence (not 
sources), and here too Calderén is naturally mentioned as the outstanding exponent of the 
capa y espada school: “In Love in a Wood, come in generale nelle commedie della Restaura- 
zione, si nota fortissimo |’influsso delle commedie francesi (Moliére) dal dialogo vivace 
e brillante, e di quelle spagnole (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) dagli intrecci barocchi’”’ 
(1, 131). 

? This play is dated 1632. Wycherley undoubtedly used the 1664 edition, the Tercera 
parte of Calder6én’s comedies. 
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lito, who thinks she is keeping the assignation. Juan naturally thinks his jealous 
confirmed, and, refraining from violating Pedro’s hospitality by killing Hipdlito 
there, he leaves by a window. So when Clara, brought by Luis, unmasks to up 
braid Hipélito, Juan is not there to hear Ana cleared. 

In the dark, Juan inadvertently takes shelter in Ana’s house, where he hears 
enough of her conversation with her maid to conclude her innocent. But the 
Ana expresses to the maid her intention of going to the park early the next morn- 
ing, and again Juan’s suspicions are aroused. They would seem to be confirmed 
the next morning in the park when he sees her walking toward the flower garden 
with Hipélito. Actually, Ana has come to see Hipélito—to get him to explain the 
whole mistaken business to Juan—and she has asked him to follow her to the 
garden. But once again Hipdlito mistakes Clara for Ana, and follows the former. 
As Juan sees them, Luis (who is a relative of Juan’s slain rival) comes on Juan, 
and the two men fight. After Juan disarms him, Luis goes for another sword but 
returns to the Florida in forgiveness and friendship. With all characters assem- 
bled, full explanations follow, and the comedia ends on a happy note.® 


Obviously Wycherley appropriates almost all of the action of Mafianas 
de abril y mayo. The sequence of events in the Spanish play is changed 
but little in Love in a Wood, and Wycherley omits only the relatively 
unimportant episodes of Ana’s house and the duel between Juan and 
Luis. Though there are occasional lapses into Restoration speech, the 
general tone is that of the love-and-honor theme. 

Wycherley shortens his original considerably, especially by the 
omission of such flowery passages as that in which Hipédlito describes his 
encounter with Clara.‘ Nor is his handling merely a paraphrase, though 
there are numerous verbal reflections of the Spanish. A typical example 
of the English writer’s use of his source is the short scene in which Lydia 
(Clara) begs shelter of Christina (Ana): 


Lyd. Madam, under my Lady Flip- Clar................ Dama Hermosa 


pants protection, I am confident to 
beg yours; being just now pursu’d 
out of the Park, by a relation of mine, 
by whom it imports me extreamly not 
to be discover’d; but I fear he is now 
at the door. [Knocking at the door. 

Let me desire you to deny me to 
him couragiously, [To Isabel going 
out. 


(A Dota Ana.) 

Si quien dice mujer, dice piadosa, 
Un rato (mal mi pena significo) 
Que me dejeis entrar aqui, os suplico, 
Miéntras un hombre pasa 
Esa calle: sagrado vuestra casa 
Sea de mi cuidado, 
Pues casa de deidad siempre es sa- 

grado. 


* Apparently, in the original play (but not in the extant editions) Luis gave an explana- 


tion of Ana’s attitude toward the slain suitor that was quite acceptable to Juan. 


41, xviii. All references for Mafianas de abril y mayo are to the edition of J. E. Hartzen- 


busch (Madrid, 1925) (Biblioteca de Autores Espafoles, vol. 1x). 
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For he will hardly believe he can 
be mistaken in me.® 


DONA ANA. 


Holgaréme por cierto 

Que sea, no sagrado, sino puerto, 

Pues la congoja vuestra 

Bien que os importa el ocultaros 
muestra. 


DONA LUCIA 
Un hombre aqui se ha entrado. 
DONA CLARA. 


jAy Dios, que es mi marido! Y pues 
me ha dado 

Vuestra piedad licencia, 

Aqui he de retirarme. Con prudencia 

Haced que una criada le despida, 

Porque me va la fama, honor y vida. 
{1, xii] 


Less often, Wycherley is much closer to the language of Mafanas, as in 


the following free translation (Act Iv): 


Isab. This is the door, Madam, here 
Mr. Vincent lodges. 

Chris. ’Tis no matter, we will pass it 
by, lest the people of our lodgings 
shou’d watch us; but if he shou’d not 
be here now. 


DONA LUCIA. 


Pueszdénde vas? Esta es 
La casa. 


DONA ANA. 


2No eres mas necia? 
Pasa de largo, porqué 
Deslumbremos las sospechas, 
Si acaso me ha visto alguno 
Salir de casa: no entienda 
Que 4 esotra voy.—jAy Don Juan! 
jAy, amor, lo que me cuestas! (11, vi] 


The characters of the nicely jealous lover, Juan, his generous friend, 
Pedro, and the rather colorless Ana are essentially those of Valentine, 
Vincent, and Christina. Hipélito, who is much more individualized than 
most of the capa y espada characters, is changed considerably in becoming 
Ranger, a change which, on examination, proves most interesting. 
Hipélito is basically a “humor” character; his humor is self-confidence in 
the matter of women, though he is drawn much more subtly than the 
“lindo Don Diego” type, whose folly he does not have. When he receives 
the note from “La dama muda,” Hipdlito says to Luis: 


5 Act 11, Works of Wycherley, 1, 96. 
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2No os digo 
Que yo tengo linda estrella 
Con mujeres? (1, v] 


And when, at the second park-encounter, Ana bids him follow her, again 
to Luis he says: 

2Veis cémo fué la de ayer 

Esta misma? Veis si vuelve 

A buscarme? Aquf os quedad, 

Y murmurad, si os parece, 

El haber dicho que tengo 

Buena estrella con mujeres. [11, x] 


From this character bent springs Hipélito’s action as “‘sefior Para-todas,”’ 
which Clara dubs him (1, xv). Now it is a curious fact that Wycherley, 
who in this very play is practicing “humor” character portrayal in the 
persons of Gripe, Sir Simon Addlepot, Mrs. Crossbite, and others, 
should retain only the rakish actions of Ranger, without their “humor” 
base. As a result, Ranger comes out as only another stock Restoration 
rake. Part of the difficulty here was Wycherley’s failure to carry over the 
masterly structure of Calderén’s play. Without the opposition of Clara’s 
character, Ranger was bound to become an inferior “lindo Don Diego” 
(impossible here because of the demands of the plot) or a mechanical 
creation of the plot alone. But Wycherley makes the mistake of trans- 
ferring the individuality of Clara to Lady Flippant. This transfer results 
in the reduction of Ranger and Lydia to stock figures without true comic 
worth and makes Ranger only an unrealistic hybrid. 

Clara is a worthy member of that large family of Spanish ladies whose 
“‘melindres” probably gave Moliére something for his Précieuses ridicules. 
Clara’s “humor” is without the usual affectation in language and is 
softened by her liking for Hipélito, against whom, nevertheless, she can 
more than hold her own. She has plenty of fire, and, as is natural for such 
a woman, occasionally she burns it for show. When Ines asks her why 
she will go to the park, Clara replies: 


éQuieres saber 
Si puede dejar de ser, 
Ines? Pues has de advertir 
Que me ha dicho que no vaya 
A él Don Hipélito; y creo 
Que fué elentar mi deseo . . . [1, v] 


and a moment later: 


jQué! gquisieras que estuviera 
Muy firme yo y muy constante, 
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Sujeta solo 4 un amante 
Que mil desaires me hiciera 
Porque se viera querido? 


In short, Clara is the perfect foil for Hipélito and he for her. The result 
is pure, delicious comedy to the very end, where Clara declares: 
eee si ya 
No tengo quien me dé celos, 
No tengo 4 quien quiera bien. [11, xx] 


Hereupon, Hipélito closes the book with “Pues ghay m4s de no quere- 
ros?” 

One would expect Lady Flippant, who is described in the dramatis 
personae as ‘‘an affected Widow, in distress for a Husband, though still 
declaiming against marriage,” to be thoroughly native and the result of 
Wycherley’s own observation. However, Wycherley got the start of her 
character from Calder6én. When she says (Act 1): 


Ah, Mrs. Joyner, nothing grieves me like putting down my Coach; for the fine 
Cloathes, the fine Lodgings, let ’em go; for a Lodging is as unnecessary a thing 
to a Widow that has a Coach, as a Hat to a Man that has a good Peruque, for 
as you see about Town she is most properly at home in her Coach, she eats, and 
drinks, and sleeps in her Coach; and for her Visits she receives them in the Play- 
house. 


one hears echoes of a conversation between Hipdlito and Luis: 
DON HIPOLITO. 
Aquella gno es Flora? 
DON LUIS. 
Si. 
DON HIPOLITO 


Harto es que 4 fiesta de 4 pié 
Haya venido. 


DON LUIS 
¢Por qué? 
DON HIPOLITO 


Porque en mi vida la vi 

Sino en coche. Por aquesta 
Fué por quien se ha presumido 
Que le dijo 4 su marido: 

“Con lo que la casa cuesta 

De alquiler, echemos coche.” 
Y volviéndola 4 decir: 
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“sPues dénde hemos de vivir 

Y estar e! dia y la noche?” 

Dijo: “Si el coche tuviera, 

Sin casa vivir podia, 

En el coche todo el dia, 

Y de noche en la cochera.”’ {1, vi] 


The suggestion of Lady Flippant’s pretended scorn of men comes from 
the drawing of Clara. Thoroughly in the spirit of that scornful lady is 
Flippant’s statement to Lydia (Act 111): ‘Though I did so mean a thing, 
as to love a Fellow, I wou’d not do so mean a thing, as to confess it, cer- 
tainly, by my trouble to part with him; If I confest Love, it should be 
before they left me.’ When she says, “I am the revenger of our Sex, 
certainly,” Wycherley is translating Clara’s 

Me llamé la vengadora 

De las mujeres. [r1, i] 


Not satisfied with drawing this “humor” from its proper place in the 
comedy, Wycherley proceeds to destroy it altogether. The scene between 
Mrs. Flippant and Sir Simon Addlepot (Act 1v) is bad enough, but 
Wycherley descends to cheap burlesque when (Act m1) he has ‘“‘Flippant 
driving Dapperwit from one side of the Stage, to the other’ and calling 
“Dear, Mr. Dapperwit, merciful Mr. Dapperwit.” 

The materials for the other plots of Love in a Wood are common enough 

Restoration stuff—an old, lecherous alderman duped in a variant of 
the “badger game,” and a coxcomb marrying an heiress immediately 
disinherited. Summers thinks he finds “quite sufficient connexion”’ be- 
tween the English and Spanish materials: 
. .. although it may be objected that there is no very close inter-relation between 
the two themes, the jealous love of Valentine for Christina and the business of 
the Gripe ménage, yet Lady Flippant, the ubiquitous Ranger, Dapperwit, and 
Sir Simon with their clandestine intrigues and cross purposes, their visits to Pep- 
per Alley and midnight rambles in the park, their mistakes and misadventures, 
afford quite sufficient connexion. . . [p. 30]. 


Apparently Summers thinks it excuse enough to put two plots into one 
play if some of the characters from each plot happen to pass through the 
same room! Sir Simon Addlepot has absolutely nothing to do with the 
“Spanish” plot; Mrs. Flippant’s role in that plot is gratuitous (she is 
merely an unnecessary substitute for Lenore and does not enter into the 
intrigue); and Ranger enters the “English” action only to accompany 
Dapperwit on a visit to Lucy. This leaves only Dapperwit, who does 
appear in both actions. And here a strange thing happens. 

For the “English” scenes, Dapperwit is pretty much the “brisk, con- 
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ceited, half-witted Fellow of the Town” he is labeled in the dramatis 
personae. But when he is acting in the “Spanish” intrigue (where he 
takes the place of Calderén’s Luis), he becomes actually another charac- 
ter, retaining only an occasional “let me perish” of his foolish manner 
and forgetting his foppish habit of searching for unusual similes. He 
plays here the part of a most sensible man, makes the suggestion that 
Ranger meet Christina at Valentine’s house, and is entrusted with the 
job of getting her there. Finally, in a scene with Ranger (Act 11), he makes 
this rather shrewd observation: “Faith, I know not any, she is, I warrant 
you some fine Woman, of a Terms standing or so in the Town; such as 
seldom appear in publick, but in their Balcones, where they stand so 
constantly, one would think they had hir’d no other part of the House.” 
Dapperwit owes this wit to the dialogue of Hipdlito and Luis: 
DON LUIS 

Eso es como lo que pasa 

A Dojia Clara de Ovalle; 

Pues viviendo hAcia la calle, 

La sobra toda la casa. 


DON HIPOLITO 


Es verdad; y cierto dia, 
Cumpliendo el plazo, el casero 
Vino 4 pedirle el dinero 

De la casa en que vivia. 

¥ ella dijo: “gHay tal traicién? 
2Esta desvergiienza pasa? 
Aunque yo alquilo la casa, 

No vivo sino el balcén.”’ [1, vi] 


This clever talk is the continuation of the conversation about Flora, she 
who preferred to live in a coach. The coach Wycherley gives to Lady 
Flippant; the witty observation about the balcony, to the “half-witted 
Fellow,” Dapperwit! 

Wycherley was to do better with capa y espada intrigue, but probably 
there is no other Restoration play that assimilates Spanish material so 
poorly as does Love in a Wood. 


OxnIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 
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MILTON ON LEARNING AND WISDOM 
By IRENE SAMUEL 


The longer I live, the more I am satisfied of two things: first, that the truest lives 
are those that are cut rose-diamond fashion, with many facets answering to the 
many-planed aspects to the world about them; secondly, that society is always 
trying in some way or other to grind us down to a single flat surface. . . . People 
who honestly mean to be true really contradict themselves much more rarely 
than those who try to be “consistent.” But a great many things we say can be 
made to appear contradictory, simply because they are partial views of a truth, 
and many often look unlike at first, as a front view of a face and its profile often 
do. 
—Holmes, The Professor at the Breakfast-T able 


HE rose-diamond cut of Milton’s thought often disconcerts his 

reader, but perhaps nowhere so completely as in his views on learn- 
ing. After the high enthusiasm for unrestricted inquiry, after all the “‘in- 
tent study” which he took as his own “portion in life,” in Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, the ripe products of his learning, he gives to 
Raphael, Michael, and Jesus speeches that seem a wholesale repudiation 
of studies of all sorts. The three passages are too well known to quote. In 
the first (P.L., v1, 66-178)! Raphael disparages Adam’s inquiries about 
astronomy, but answers them, and then comments, “Solicit not thy 
thoughts with matters hid.” In the second (P.L., x11, 575-587) Michael 
commends Adam for the inference he has drawn from his preview of uni- 
versal history (that “to obey is best, / And love with fear the only 
God”), and admonishes him, “This having learnt, thou hast attain’d the 
sum / Of wisdom; hope no higher.” In the third (P.R., 1v, 286-364) 
Jesus spurns Satan’s offer of Greek learning, with an analysis of the de- 
fects of Greek philosophy and literature and a thrust at learning in gen- 
eral: “Many books / Wise men have said are wearisome.” 

The three passages have had many explanations: that Milton changed 
from his early enthusiasm for learning to a dour Puritanical anti-intel- 
lectualism; that he could not have meant what he said, or meant it only 
as a repudiation of pride of intellect; that he was tired and disillusioned; 
that he was romantic, mystical, stoical. Some few scholars have held that 
he was essentially consistent, but have in the main offered only a sentence 
or two from his earlier works, which a phrase in one of the three passages 
echoes. Many have agreed with A. W. Verity that Milton’s protest was 
merely against “barren speculation” and “‘a spirit of excessive enquiry,” 

All references to Milton’s poems are to the edition by Merritt Y. Hughes. In quoting I 
have omitted italics used in the text. 


2 Ed. P.L. (Cambridge, 1929), m, 555. Yet Verity (p. 413) contrasts P.R., 1v, 286 ff., 
“where Greek philosophies are sneered at,” with Comus, 476 ff. 
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but without indicating what speculations Milton thought barren and 
when he thought the spirit of inquiry excessive. One scholar, Murray W. 
Bundy, demonstrated that Raphael and Michael practice the theories of 
instruction set forth in the tractate Of Education.* But the most per- 
sistent view is still that recently expounded by George F. Sensabaugh,‘ 
that sometime in his latter years Milton came to a complete distrust of 
intellectual effort, which alone can explain the words of Raphael, 
Michael, and Jesus. The present writer hopes to show that the view of 
learning in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained expands rather than re- 
tracts what Milton had said from the first on the place of studies in life, 
and that the three passages embody convictions central to his whole 
theory of learning.§ 

Taken out of context and lumped together, the lines can easily be made 

to read as a complete repudiation of the advancement of learning sought 
by Renaissance humanists. But clearly each passage should be read in 
context. All three are speeches addressed by one agent to another in the 
course of an action. Who speaks determines at least part of the meaning, 
as Milton himself insisted: 
Know you... that we must not regard the poet’s words as his own, but con- 
sider who it is that speaks in the play, and what that person says; for different 
persons are introduced, . . . and they speak not always the poet’s own opinion, 
but what is most fitting to each character.® 


The occasion on which and the person to whom the words are spoken 
similarly determine their meaning. Thus Raphael makes his speech te 
Adam in critical circumstances. A dangerous foe is loose. Eden is threat- 
ened, Adam must be prepared, and Raphael has come to prepare him. 
When Adam inquires “concerning celestial motions,” Raphael has al- 


3 “Milton’s View of Education in Paradise Lost,” JEGP, xx1 (1922), 127-152. 

4 “Milton on Learning,” SP, xii (1946), 258-272. 

5 I have considered some of the questions involved, as they bear on Milton’s Platonism, 
in Plato and Milton (Ithaca, 1947), pp. 101-129. Of the various scholars who have dealt 
with the three passages, either alone or in general studies of Milton, Douglas Bush has 
come closest to making this paper unnecessary. See The Renaissance and English Humanism 
(Toronto, 1939), pp. 125, 128-129; Paradise Lost in Our Time (Ithaca, 1945), pp. 33, 51-52; 
English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1946), pp. 375-378. But Bush 
finds in the later poems “anti-pagan scruples,” an “old and disillusioned Milton” (Eng. 
Lit., pp. 387, 392), an “increasing realization of the weakness of the human reason and will,” 
a repudiation of humanistic self-sufficiency (P.L., pp. 51-52, 54-57), a “profound pessi- 
mism” in the later books of Paradise Lost, and a shift from the hope for an improved lot 
for man on earth (Ren., pp. 120-123, 129)—all of which seems to me to stem from a view 
of the three passages different from the one here set forth. 

* Defensio, in the Columbia Ed., Works of Milton, vu1, 307. All quotations of Milton’s 
prose are from this edition, although in quoting from his English prose I have normalized 
the spelling and punctuation except where there seemed good reason for keeping the original. 
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ready discoursed for some two books and a half, first on the warfare in 
heaven, and then, at Adam’s request, on the creation of the world. The 
new inquiry is prompted at least as much by Adam’s desire to hear his 
visitor go on talking as by any special enthusiasm for astronomy. Even 
an angelic lecturer might well call this idle curiosity. So far Raphael's 
discourse has been shaped by his original purpose, to warn Adam and 
prepare him for the foe he may meet. Adam seems to disregard the pur- 
pose. And yet Raphael, though with misgiving, spends some time an- 
swering the question before he speaks his mild rebuke and counsel. 
Neither the rebuke nor the counsel seems unreasonable to Adam, who 
now admits that his question was prompted by loose-roving fancy and a 
desire to prolong the conversation. Raphael has not forbidden Adam to 
study astronomy, and Adam has not promised not to. 

But Raphael has implied that remote inquiries are inappropriate to 
the enjoyment of Eden; and Adam, apparently with his instructor’s ap- 
proval, paraphrases the lesson: 


How fully hast thou satisfi’d me, .. . 

taught to live 
The easiest way, nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of Life. . . . 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime Wisdom. [v111, 182-194] 


The context gives meaning to the words inasmuch as Eden is meant for 
happiness. Yet to limit desirable questionings to immediate concerns and 
to make the easy sweetness of life the measure of warranted mental ac- 
tivity seems the narrowest pragmatism—until we recall the nature of 
Adam in Eden. Formed for contemplation, he evidently speculated easily 
about what lay before him, and what lay before him in daily life was 
quite simply everything. The principle to be drawn from the dialogue at 
this point is, then, not that mental vacancy is superior to astronomy, but 
that living provides the only desirable context for learning and that 
learning is desirable only as it finds its context in life. That principle, 
pragmatic but in no narrow sense, may be clarified by the tractate O/ 
Education with its markedly purposeful curriculum, where each branch 
of learning is placed in a strict hierarchy to fulfil a given end. Milton 
perhaps puts it most clearly in his plans for teaching languages: 


Language is but the instrument conveying to us things useful to be known. And 
though a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
the world into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in them as well as the 
words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect only. [1v, 277) 
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At some time astronomy might have become for Adam one of the 
“things useful to be known,” an appropriate study. We cannot say, since 
the time never comes in the poem. But we have always to remember that 
another avenue stretched from Eden, different from the one Eve and 
Adam chose at the fall. Raphael had assured them: 


Your bodies may at last turn all to Spirit 
Improv’d by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 
Ethereal, as wee... . 

Meanwhile enjoy 
Your fill what happiness this happy state 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. [v, 497-505] 


There Adam summarized the lesson: 


Well hast thou taught the way that might direct 
Our knowledge, and the scale of Nature set 
From centre to circumference, whereon 

In contemplation of created things 

By steps we may ascend to God. (v, 508-512] 


The way that ought to “direct our knowledge,” inside Eden and out, 
was for Milton the organic way, in which every ascent keeps the circum- 
ference still linked to the center. Indeed we may take the circle as a con- 
venient symbol of what Milton thought the valid way of adding to 
knowledge, life, and joy at once. A lumpy accretion of learning that can- 
not be absorbed into the circle of life was never to his mind desirable. A 
lump of astronomy at the given stage of Adam’s growth could impair the 
orbed wholeness of his life in Eden. 

These two principles—essentially one—of due sequence and organic 
unity in learning explain Raphael’s preface to his account of the creation: 


What thou canst attain, which best may serve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee also happier, shall not be withheld 
Thy hearing, such Commission from above 
I have receiv’d, to answer thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds; beyond abstain. . . . 
Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her Temperance over Appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain, 
Oppresses else with Surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to Folly, as Nourishment to Wind. [vm, 115-130] 


“Knowledge within bounds” is the antithesis not of unlimited learning, 
but of unabsorbed learning. The analogy with food inevitably reminds 
us of Areopagitica, where a corollary of the principle here expounded is 
made central to the theory of free inquiry: ‘Wholesome meats to a viti- 
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ated stomach differ little or nothing from unwholesome, and best books 
to a naughty mind are not unappliable to occasions of evil” (1v, 309). Not 
the book, not the study, but the method of its assimilation makes the 
difference between nourishment and wind. And Raphael, no licenser but 
a teacher, has given Adam no easy formula for avoiding dangerous sub- 
jects, but a principle of education. 

The principle is repeated, with modifications appropriate to the oc- 
casion, in Michael’s final counsel in Book xu. His words are to prepare 
Adam for leaving Eden. He has explained through nearly two books the 
course of future history and the process of redemption. Now Adam is to 
enter a new world where there is no one easy prohibition, obedience to 
which will assure happiness. He needs more elaborate doctrines now to 
guide him in reestablishing the inner Eden, and Michael offers the most 
important one here: the happiness of Adam and of mankind will be de- 
termined by ethical habit. Nothing can take its place, and nothing can 
add to the wholeness of a life determined by loving obedience to God. 
There is no suggestion that the totality of Adam’s knowledge dare not 
expand to include the stars, the secrets of the deep, and all the universe, 
but a repeated emphasis on the center, which by being kept central 
makes even the smallest circle a whole.” To know the way to the good life 
is the “‘sum of wisdom”’ in the sense of summation even more than in the 
sense of summit. 

If Michael’s lines (xu, 575-587) in any way referred to the apple and 
the mistake involved in eating it, the reference would come in the words 
“All the riches of the world, .../ And all the rule, one Empire.” For 
Eve and Adam, though he not until after he had eaten, did expect 
heightened rank and power from the fruit and think such increase of em- 
pire would make them happier. Perhaps Michael intends to remind 
Adam of that mistake; but his words are then strangely mild, especially 
since he does not counsel Adam to abjure even riches and empire. Cer- 
tainly there is no prohibition of any field of study, only a warning against 
delusive hopes. To expect a direct increase of happiness from the study of 
astronomy, geography, and physics is absurd. There is indeed a branch 
of learning that, while not to be confused with the “sum of wisdom,”’ is a 
more likely and direct source of it. The whole speech, as a comment on 
studies, may be taken to point the difference in value between ethics (if 


7 Thus Milton says in Christian Doctrine (x1v, 25), “Obedience and love [charitas] are 
always the best guides to knowledge,” evidently meaning that they lead to the knowledge 
that can be absorbed into the way of life. And it is the way of life that counts, as he makes 
clear in his comment on those who “are slow of understanding and inapt to learn, but who 
nevertheless believe according to the measure of their knowledge, and striving to live by 
faith, are acceptable to God” (xv, 397). 
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we include theology in ethics) and physics: ethics bears directly on man’s 
happiness, as no other branch of learning can. 

In Of Education Milton had given a like subordinate place to the natu- 
ral sciences. The chief aim of the curriculum was to be ethical, and the 
chief courses in ethics and such related studies as politics, literature, and 
poetics. The preeminence of ethical knowledge is even more emphatic in 
The Reason of Church-Government, where ‘“‘the only high valuable wis- 
dom” is distinguished from “that knowledge that rests in the contempla- 
tion of natural causes and dimensions, which must needs be a lower wis- 
dom, as the object is low.” That high wisdom consists in knowing ‘‘any- 
thing distinctly of God, and of his true worship, and what is infallibly 
good and happy in the state of man’s life, what in itself evil and misera- 
ble, though vulgarly not so esteemed” (111, 229).® 

To whatever extent, then, the speeches of Raphael and Michael may 
be taken as general discourses, they reinforce and expand principles in- 
volved in Milton’s earlier statements on learning: (1) Learning is de- 
sirable, but only as it is useful. (2) Learning becomes useful only when 
absorbed into the way of life, when transmuted into the knowledge by 
which man lives. (3) The capacity for such absorbing and transmuting 
can be expanded, not added to. (4) The branches of learning that can 
best expand that capacity are theology and ethics. (5) Studies therefore 
must be kept in their due place. (6) Ethics (including theology) is there- 
fore the first (preliminary) and last (consummating) study. 

Thus we cannot argue a condemnation of learning from the lines spoken 
by Raphael and Michael if we read them in their context and their con- 
text in the light of Milton’s statements elsewhere. They become a con- 
demnation of learning only if we take the still common view that Paradise 
Lost as a whole is a condemnation of free inquiry since it puts all knowl- 
edge in a forbidden apple. But if the central meaning of Paradise Lost 
is that man falls from happiness out of a reprehensible desire for knowl- 
edge, the words of both Raphael and Michael are singularly inadequate. 
Raphael, instead of exhorting Adam ‘“‘to search rather things more 
worthy of knowledge,” should forbid his trying to know anything; and 


* Cf. “the true lore of religion or moral virtue, which ‘wo are the best and greatest 
points of learning” (R.C.G., 111, 273); and note the passage in the Seventh Prolusion, where 
Milton declares: ‘For one who lacks knowledge every approach to a happy life is seen to 
be cut off” (x11, 255), but goes on to make self-knowledge the highest mode of human wis- 
dom and to distinguish the real, valuable learning from “the foreign, the superfluous, the 
useless” (x11, 279). It is because the principles listed above are, even in this early prolusion, 
implicit in Milton’s thought that he can say: “If therefore knowledge be for us the guide 
and introducer to happiness, if commended and approved by a most powerful divinity 
and combined especially with his praise, certainly it is not possible for its devotees not to 
attain a high degree of happiness” (xu, 257). 
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Michael, instead of telling him that it will not make him happier to 
know astronomy, physics, and the like, should warn him to avoid such 
studies, perhaps all studies, lest he endanger his chance of yet pleasing 
God. Evidently neither Raphael nor Michael thinks any branch of learn- 
ing likely to be fatal; both rather think man’s danger lies in an ignorance 
of relative values. We can only reconcile their speeches with Paradise 
Lost as a whole if we argue with C. S. Lewis that the apple is merely an 
apple, an occasion, and the one thing forbidden in Milton’s Eden is dis- 
loyalty to God. 

Satan, to be sure, comments when he has overheard Adam and Eve in 
conversation about the apple, “Knowledge forbidd’n?” (1v, 515); but 
Satan is preparing a sophistical argument, not drawing a logical infer- 
ence. It will serve his purpose to represent the apple as a magical means 
to all knowledge, all power, as it will serve his purpose to express horror 
at the prohibition. He believes the one as little as he feels the other. The 
phrase “knowledge of good and evil” as applied to the apple-tree is 
clearly the most fatal double entendre in literature. What it really means 
is the experience of evil, as Adam too late recognizes (1x, 1071-73), and 
not the understanding of good and evil that Adam and Eve enjoyed be- 
fore the fall.® 

We can then no more argue that the lines spoken by Raphael and 
Michael condemn learning from the theme of Paradise Lost as a whole 
than from the lines themselves. In those lines and throughout the poem 
we find a more detailed treatment of that functional view of learning 
that led Milton to begin the plan proper of his treatise Of Education with 
the words “the end”: 


The end then of learning is to repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining 
to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, to 


* The first three lines in the speech of God (P.L., x1, 84-89) are clearly ironical in the 
light of the condition of Adam and Eve at the time they are spoken. The rest of the speech 
is Milton’s considered opinion of the value of experiencing evil. Cf. James Ussher in A Body 
of Divinity (London, 1649), pp. 125-126: 

“What did the tree of knowledge of good and evil serve for? 

“Both for tryall of obedience, and also for a warning of their mutability, and of what 
would follow upon sin; so sealing death and damnation in case of disobedience. Not as 
though the tree was able to give any knowledge; but that by tasting of it contrary to 
God’s command, they should have experimental knowledge of evil] in themselves, which 
before they had of good onely; and by wofull experience should learn, what difference 
there was between knowing and serving God in their integrity, and being ignorant of 
him by their sinne . . . 

“What happiness did man injoy thus placed in Paradise? 

“Tt was partly Inward, partly Outward. 

“Wherein dia the Inward appeare? 

“First, in his wonderfull knowledge, whereby he made use of all the creatures of God, 
as the greatest Philosopher that ever was.” 
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be like Him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue. [1v, 277] 


It is because virtue is the product rather than the substance of education 
that the whole detailed curriculum is set forth. But the purpose, con- 
stantly held in view, remains always for Milton the justification of any 
learning.'° 

That emphasis on purposefulness in studies proves helpful when we 
turn to the speech of Jesus in Book rv of Paradise Regained. But to 
understand his rejection of Greek learning there, we have again first to 
remind ourselves of the circumstances. To be sure, Milton intended the 
entire action as generally applicable and the decisions made by Jesus as 
those every man should make." That is the meaning of the poem. Even 
so, a brief review of the preceding action casts light on the passage. Jesus 
has already rejected pleasure, wealth, rule, and fame—and all of them 
decisively—before Satan offers this last temptation of knowledge. Yet 
we do not take this to mean that Milton counseled asceticism, poverty, 
slavery, and obscurity as means of salvation. Rather we understand that 
Jesus is rejecting things possibly good enough in themselves, but some- 
how tainted by the mode of their offer. Not that they are tainted because 
Satan offers them, but that Satan offers them because they are somehow 
tainted. We see readily enough how pleasure, wealth, rule, and fame are 
tainted in the offer. Should knowledge be exempted as untaintable? 

An obvious reason for Jesus’ rejection of Greek literature is the motive 
Satan connects with studying it: 


As thy Empire must extend, 
So let extend thy mind o’er all the world, 
In knowledge, all things in it comprehend. [1v, 222-224] 


Satan uses universal knowledge as interchangeable with universal power. 
But even if we suppose that Jesus might take the knowledge by itself, 


10 In Animadversions (11, 163) he makes a typical comment on the proper effect of 
studies when he speaks of the scorn of riches always felt by “a soul enlarged to the dimen- 
sions of spacious wit and high knowledge, . . . it being the greatest honor, the greatest 
fruit and proficiency of learned studies to despise these things.” 

11 E. M. Pope, in her highly useful study, Paradise Regained: The Tradition and the 
Poem (Baltimore, 1947), takes the exemplary nature of Jesus under temptation as not of 
Milton’s primary intention (p. 29). She seems to me not to have taken due account of how 
Milton adapts traditional material in working out the temptations and their rejection by 
Jesus. The elaborate discussions of each offer can be explained only if the arguments Jesus 
advances are to be taken as universally applicable. Surely Hanford is more nearly right 
when he says, “The elaborate review of the things of the world considered as objects of 
desire applies to all mankind.” See “The Temptation Motive in Milton,” SP, xv (1918), 
181. And cf. Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, p. 391. Miss Pope 
offers no help on the temptation of knowledge except to suggest that Milton added it to the 
tradition because he knew it to be his own danger (pp. 66-67). Is it not safer to assume 
that he knew it to be a common human danger? 
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and not as a means to power, difficulties in his accepting it remain. The 
Jesus of Paradise Regained is a man full grown, not a schoolboy, and 
moreover a man with a vocation. He can hardly turn aside to take a 
course in world-literature. And much as we may commend adult educa- 
tion, we surely do not want one who is dedicating himself to such a mis- 
sion as Jesus’ to enroll in an extension division under the tutelage of 
Satan, especially when Satan names as the purpose of the course that 
the student may gain universal knowledge and therewith an infallible 
weapon for subduing opponents. The student of Greek literature may, as 
a matter of fact, recall that none but the Sophists ever made any such 
promise, and that the first two philosophers on Satan’s list of readings 
spent a good deal of their time exploding that absurd pretension. As 
Satan makes the offer, it is tainted, and no wise man could accept it. 
And still the words that Milton now gives Jesus to speak on the 
philosophers, poets, and orators of Greece at first seem wantonly ungra- 
cious, especially from the pen of one who had formed his own mind on 
those very authors.’ The common explanation is still that of Masson: 


Notwithstanding the tone of depreciation . . . , there was no greater admirer of 
the Greek literature than Milton. ... Yet that preference of the literature of 
the Hebrews over all the other literatures of the world which he now goes on 
to avow and justify . . . was an undoubted habit of Milton’s mind from his early 
manhood onwards." 


Unfortunately Jesus says a good deal more than that the Bible is superior 
to Greek literature. He says that Greek literature is unnecessary to the 
production of wisdom and that books in general are similarly unneces- 
sary. He not only derides seeking wisdom in Greek philosophers; he goes 
on to disparage books of all kinds as thoroughly: 


Many books 
Wise men have said are wearisome; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
(And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek) 
Uncertain and unsettl’d still remains, 
Deep verst in books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge. [1v, 321-329] 


When he praises the Bible it is first as a “‘solace” to “delight . . . private 
hours,” and only later for most plainly teaching “‘What makes a Nation 
happy, and keeps it so,/What ruins Kingdoms, and lays Cities flat.” 


13 Cf. Milton’s own statement of his debt to Greece in the letter to Philaras (xm, 65). 
18 Ed. Poetical Works (London, 1882), 11, 410. And cf. C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise 
Lost (London, 1942), p. 4. 
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And if incessant reading may be wearisome, unsettling, stultifying, we 
must surmise that the Bible too demands that the reader bring “‘a spirit 
and judgment equal or superior.” For it is not the Bible that Jesus first 
opposes to the classics as a superior source of truth," but “light from 
above’; 


Think not but that I know these things; or think 
I know thém not; not therefore am I short 

Of knowing what I ought: he who receives 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs. [1v, 286-290] 


So too he speaks of those Greek writers who did express moral virtue 
“By light of Nature not in all quite lost.””"* 

We may not, then, take the passage as simply a disparagement of 
Greek literature. Rather it insists on the adequacy of the human spirit, 
with or without particular books, in the quest for all knowledge essential 
to the good life. In a justly ordered universe all that man needs to know 
in order to live well ought to be immediately available and not con- 
tingent on a chance familiarity with a particular branch of learning. The 
principle, as a corollary to Milton’s view that learning to be valuable 
must be assimilated into life, is implicit in Paradise Lost. But since it 
seems at variance with Milton’s earlier enthusiasm for studies, we must 


go back and examine that enthusiasm from the beginning. 

We may take the Seventh Prolusion as a convenient statement of 
Milton’s youthful view. There he argues that knowledge is superior to 
ignorance, and first on the ground that the contemplative life is our fore- 
taste of eternity. But contemplation without learning is sterile. Again, 
God himself has infused the desire to know in the human mind, that by 


4 From the argument in Areopagitica (1v, 312, 315) and from Milton’s whole handling of 
Scripture in De Doctrina Christiana it is clear that he thought the Bible could be a compen- 
dium of all truth only to the man who read it with a sufficient spirit and judgment. We 
must still assume such a reader when we find Milton saying in Amimadversions (111, 139- 
140): “Every rule and instrument of necessary knowledge that God hath given us ought to 
be so in proportion as may be wielded and managed by the life of man, . . . and such a rule 
and instrument of knowledge perfectly is the holy Bible . . . , the just and adequate meas- 
ure of truth, fitted and proportionate to the diligent study, memory, and use of every 
faithful man.” Cf. R.C.G. (m1, 181-182). 

% In this emphasis on the inner light or “right reason’ Milton was in agreement with 
other Christian humanists before and in his time. See Bush, The Renaissance and English 
Humanism, pp. 101-134; Paradise Lost in Our Time, pp. 38-42; and the chapter on “Reli- 
gion and Religious Thought” in English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 
especially section 7, pp. 340-349. Cf. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy 
in England in the Seventeenth Century, and W. C. De Pauley, The Candle of the Lord: Studies 
in the Cambridge Platonists. 

16 Jeremy Taylor speaks similarly of the wise heathen philosophers who retained natural 
reason. See The Great Exemplar (New York, 1859), 1, 62. 
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investigating the universe we may come to know its maker. Knowledge 
is thus the guide to happiness, though only in company with uprightness 
of life. True enough, learned men have been evil, unlearned good. But in 
general, where there is no knowledge, savageness and barbarism with 
their concomitant vices flourish. Admittedly, knowledge is of the in- 
tellect, virtue of the will; but the intellect can illumine the will. And while 
virtue without knowledge is superior to knowledge without virtue, the 
combination is best, since knowledge produces a more resplendent virtue. 
It would therefore be of great benefit to distinguish the useful arts from 
the false shows of learning and to choose the useful. Thus we may gain 
the learning which promotes happiness. 

Even in the near-commonplaces of this early effusion we find Milton’s 
typical emphasis on the use of learning and his typical distinction be- 
tween the true and the sham. Further we note that the end of learning 
here, as in Of Education, is a happiness specifically connected with gaining 
knowledge of God (xm, 255-257), and that the learning praised is con- 
stantly measured by its likely production of that result. 

Much of this is immediately consistent with what Jesus does in 
Paradise Regained. His end is the restoration of happiness for mankind. 
To achieve it he must first establish a true system of values through his 
argument with Satan. His work of teaching, doing, suffering will be the 
living application of his theoretic choices. The intellect is illuminating 
the will throughout Paradise Regained, and Jesus in contemplation is 
discriminating among the arts according to their usefulness when he 
refuses Satan’s offer of Greek learning. For its usefulness to him in his 
coming work is notably less than to Milton at Cambridge or writing 
Paradise Regained, as the usefulness of astronomy to Adam threatened 
in Eden was notably less than to Milton writing Paradise Lost. 

And again we must mark that to Milton the desirability of any branch 
of learning is never in the learning itself, but in its use by the learner. 
Thus he argued in Areopagitica not that all reading is good, but that any 
reading can be good or evil depending on the reader’s use of it. No book 
supplies truth or falsehood ready-made. If the conclusion in Areopagitica 
is that no book is therefore censorable, the conclusion in Paradise Re- 
gained follows equally well: no book, no branch of learning, is indispen- 
sable. Certain books are doubtless more inherently and immediately 
useful than others—notably the Bible; and even so their use depends on 
their reader. If he is below using them well, they will be to him but as 
‘“‘wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach.” If he has gone beyond what 
they can give him, he may dispense with them. 

Evidently Jesus has gone beyond what Greek thinkers could teach 
him. He does not proscribe their works or praise ignorance of them. He 
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himself seems to know them remarkably well. But he praises the truth 
his mind already possesses as superior to the truth he could gain from 
Greek literature. And he takes the truth to be gained from a book as the 
reason for studying it. So far as his words have exemplary value they 
mean not that Greek literature can be of use to no one, but that no one 
is barred from knowing what pertains to life through ignorance of a given 
branch of learning. In Of Reformation Milton had argued that even with- 
out learning every man may, indeed must, attain to “knowing what 
[he] ought”: 

The very essence of truth is plainness and brightness; the darkness and crooked- 
ness is our own. The wisdom of God created understanding fit and proportiona- 
ble to truth, the object and end of it, as the eye to the thing visible. If our under- 
standing have a film of ignorance over it or be blear with gazing on other false 
glisterings, what is that to truth? If we will but purge with sovereign eyesalve 
that intellectual ray which God hath planted in us, then we would believe the 
Scriptures protesting their own plainness and perspicuity, calling to them to be 
instructed, not only the wise and learned, but the simple, the poor, the babes, . . . 
attributing to all men, and requiring from them, the ability of searching, trying, 
examining all things, and by the spirit discerning that which is good.’? [11, 33] 


As in the words of Jesus in Paradise Regained, so here, the discovery of 
truth depends not on the materials of learning, but on the habit of in- 
tellectual vision. No lack of learning can absolve any man from the one 
great intellectual duty of finding the principles by which man should 
live. 

The learning Milton praised in the Seventh Prolusion, prescribed in Of 
Education, defended in Areopagitica, and used as freely in Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained as in any other of his writings, is praiseworthy 
as it is used to clear the vision. It is not indispensable to clarity of vision, 
much less its equivalent. To set up any branch of learning, however use- 
ful, as the prerequisite to wisdom is false, and to identify it with wisdom 
is absurd.'* 


11 Here evidently is the reason why the Bible may be regarded as a compendium of 
truth for those who read aright. Cf. n. 14. 

18 Milton commonly links the words wise and learned (as in Of Ref., m1, 48, 51; Of Prel. 
Ep., ut, 88; Animad., ut, 164-165; R.C.G., m1, 186; Teira., 1v, 229; Def., vu, 88; Doct. 
Christ., xv1, 254), but regularly enough comments on false or empty learning to show his 
opposition to those who think that only the learned can be wise. He scorns not only “learned 
scraping in antiquity” (R.C.G., 111, 220-221), but the whole common association of wisdom 
with learning, as when he asks: “Who is there almost that measures wisdom by simplicity, 
strength by suffering, dignity by lowliness ... ? Yet God when he meant to subdue the 
world and hell at once . . . made choice of no other weapons... to save or to destroy” 
(R.C.G., 111, 243). The same belief is the basis of his view that the clergy need not be uni- 
versity-trained, though doubtless his scorn of the state of learning in the universities en- 


tered too. 
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Wisdom, as Milton explains it in his Christian Doctrine, is “that where- 
by we earnestly search after the will of God, learn it with all diligence, 
and govern all our actions according to its rule” (xvu1, 27). It is “readily 
found of such as seek her, and discloses herself to them of her own ac- 
cord” (xvii, 29). Its opposite, folly, is of four kinds: ignorance of the 
will of God (what we might call simple-mindedness about what actually 
constitutes the good life),’*® a false conceit of wisdom, a “prying into 
hidden things, after the example of our first parents, who sought after 
the knowledge of good and evil contrary to the command of God,’ 
and worldly cunning. Learning, we may suppose, can help to remove 
the first barrier to wisdom, and as it enlarges the mind, the last; but it 
may itself cause the second and third. One connection between learning 
and a false conceit of wisdom is explained by a passage in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce: 


[Custom’s] method is so glib and easy, in some manner like to that vision of 
Ezekiel, rolling up her sudden book of implicit knowledge for him that will to 
take and swallow down at pleasure, which proving but of bad nourishment in the 
concoction, as it was heedless in the devouring, puffs up unhealthily a certain 
big face of pretended learning, mistaken among credulous men for the wholesome 
habit of soundness and good constitution, but is indeed no other than that swollen 
visage of counterfeit knowledge and literature which not only in private mars 
our education, but also in public is the cemmon climber into every chair. [11, 
367-368] 


How much that is called learning and so imposes on the credulous is 
mere repetition of custom’s glib formulas we need not reckon; what 
Milton here attacks as antithetical to wisdom is clear. Less clear, if our 


19 Cf. R.C.G. (11, 250): “men . . . weakly or falsely principled, what through ignorance 
and what through custom of license.” 

% That the word prying does not imply a prohibition of knowledge we may be sure from 
an analogous passage in James Ussher’s A Body of Divinity. In the outline prefixed to his 
work (“The Connection of these Points together, and dependence of them one upon 
another”) Ussher wrote: “In Christian Religion we are to consider the ‘Eternall decree: 
which men must not curiously pry into,/but content themselves with what is made mani- 
fest.’ ” And again, in almost the same scheme as Milton’s, he opposes to knowledge of God 
three kinds of ignorance (simple, “retchlesse,” and willful) and a “failure by excess”: 
a “curious searching into the secrets of God” (p. 215). Yet Ussher everywhere takes 
knowledge as good and the tree of knowledge as anything but knowledge-giving. See above, 
n. 9, and n. 21 below. 

Jeremy Taylor has a similar comment on prying curiosity in Holy Living, rv, 1: “Avoid 
all curiosity of inquiry into particulars and circumstances and mysteries: for true faith is 
full of ingenuity and hearty simplicity, free from suspicion, wise and confident, trusting 
upon generals, without watching and prying into unnecessary or indiscernible particulars. 
No man carries his bed into his field, to watch how his corn grows, but believes upon the 
general order of Providence and nature; and at harvest finds himself not deceived.” See 
Holy Living and Dying (London, 1856), p. 166. 
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former explanation of the apple holds, is the “prying into hidden things, 
after the example of our first parents’’—until we recall the magical ac- 
cess of power that Eve hoped from the apple, or think of the comparable 
waste of mind in trying to read the future, common to Milton’s time and 
our own.” The easy transmutation of such prying into the false con- 
ceit of wisdom is evident in the reaction of Eve and Adam after their 
first taste of the fruit. It is such false conceit of wisdom, whatever its 
origin, that Milton chiefly abhcrred and thought the greatest opponent 
of true wisdom. Thus he writes in Animadversions: 


In matters of religion there is not anything more intolerable than a learned fool, 
or a learned hypocrite. The one is ever cooped up at his empty speculations, a 
sot, an idiot, for any use that mankind can make of him, or else sowing the world 
with nice and idle questions and with much toil and difficulty wading to his 
auditors up to the eyebrows in deep shallows that wet not the instep. A plain 
unlearned man that lives well by that light which he has is better and wiser and 
edifies others more towards a godly and happy life than he. [111, 162-163] 


This preference for the “plain unlearned man” we meet often in 
Milton; let us note that it is a taste shared by every magnanimous mind 
among the rightly learned from Socrates on down. For the merely un- 
learned is never so much the foe of a true set of values as the falsely 
learned. Their learning, as Milton put it in his youth, is “a more expert 
ignorance.” And hence his attack in the First Defense: 


Whosoever . . . among those dregs of the common people has but made this prin- 
ciple his own . . . should be deemed far more learned and honest and wise than 
you, and every way of greater use in the world. For he is learned without letters, 
while you are lettered without learning,—you that understand so many lan- 
guages, turn over so many volumes, write so many screeds, and yet are but a 
sheep when all is done.* [v11, 69] 


Such a passage carries us beyond the distinction between learning and 
wisdom that we have already made. Here we see that, useful as a tool fo 
understanding, any learning—even that which Milton shares with his 
opponent—becomes the enemy of wisdom if made the aim and end of 
understanding. As Bacon put it, “studies teach not their own use.” 
Milton, through the speeches of Raphael, Michael, and Jesus, has made 


“ Again compare Ussher (p. 133): “What observe you of that it is said, She [Eve] saw that 
it [the fruit] was desirable for knowledge? That was onely her errour.” 

2 Cf. Of Civil Power (v1, 41): “Pomp and ostentation of reading is admired among the 
vulgar; but doubtless in matters of religion he is learnedest who is plainest.”’ But lest we 
take him to be counseling ignorance, note the sentence in Hirelings (v1, 96): “Neither 
speak I this in contempt of learning or the ministry, but hating the common cheats of 
both.” 

% Cf. the comment on people who are “always learning and never knowing” in Hirelings 
(v1, 100). 
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clear that they must have a use, and that their use will determine their 
value. The great danger for the learned is that they will come to regard 
learning as its own end. 

But Milton, himself as learned a man as his epoch produced, always 
took the end of learning to be some more perfect management of life. 
Thus in the Seventh Prolusion the useful in the arts was to be distin- 
guished so that learning might lead to happiness. In the tractate Of 
Education the end is the just, skillful, and magnanimous performance of 
“all the offices both private and public of peace and war,” as this is 
derived from “‘regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge 
to love Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him as we may the nearest by 
possessing our souls of true virtue” through an explicit elucidation of 
what “true virtue” involves.* The formula of learned means and ethical 
end is repeatedly illustrated in Milton’s own work: in Lycidas the 
classical elegy is pressed into an affirmation of immortality and divine 
justice; in Comus a variant of a Greek myth is molded to assert the 
power of a distinctively Christian virtue; in Paradise Lost all the stores 
of learning are ransacked to “assert Eternal Providence,/And justify the 
ways of God to men”; in Paradise Regained similar learned matter is 
drawn upon to show how man may regain happiness through an assertion 
of right values; in Samson Agonistes all the subtleties of Greek tragedy 
and a myriad of intervening sources are used to unfold the Biblical tale 
of a man who comes to terms with himself even after bringing on himself 
the worst of sorrows. 

Thus from youth to age Milton loved all learning, including astronomy, 
and especially the Greek classics—but always without idolatry. He did 
not think the Greek classics the most important branch of learning or the 
best of all literature. Ethics was the one, the Bible the other. He did not 
think any learning indispensable. He recognized that any learning is 
useful only as used rightly, and thought the right use knowable to any 
one who cared to know it. If Jesus in Paradise Regained states only the 
more negative aspects of these doctrines, we must remember that he 
speaks to a wily opponent.* Yet he speaks learnedly throughout, and 


% The same equation of virtue, likeness to God, and the wisdom needed for all the 
offices of life is made in Of Reformation (111, 37). 

% Perhaps we should apply to Jesus’ argument with Satan what Milton said of his own 
with Salmasius: “My contest with Salmasius was no more about Greek learning than the 
Greek Calends .... You could, in truth, have invented nothing more absurd, more in- 
consistent, than that I held Grecian learning in contempt” (Pro Se Def., rx, 289-291). Or 
perhaps a more applicable passage is the one commonly quoted from Zetrachordon (tv, 
141): “The manner of these men [in Matthew xx. 3] coming to our Savior, not to learn, 
but to tempt him, may give us to expect that their answer will be such as is fittest for them, 


not so much a teaching as an entangling.” 
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once at least in highest praise of a person whom he could know only from 
a Greek classic, the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues, who is named as 
next memorable to Job himself for patient endurance in the cause of 
truth. And perhaps we should be more astonished by the devotion 
Milton shows to Greek litérature when he gives Jesus that speech than 
by the lines in Book rv. 

It is all too easy to make Milton out a pedantic worshiper of learning 
or a romantic rebel against it. Illiteracy has so commonly been held a 
virtue in poets, or—illiteracy failing—at least a marked distaste for let- 
ters, that admirers of Miltca may perhaps be pardoned for wishing to 
prove him anti-intellectual. Obviously far too learned to have been in- 
spired by ignorance, he can at best be shown to have disparaged learning. 
And at once certain lines come to hand: cut from their context in partic- 
ular works and from their interrelations with Milton’s thought as a 
whole, they easily prove him anti-intellectual, an opponent of astronomi- 
cal inquiry, of Greek literature, of the humanist faith in human advance- 
ment, of what we will. Or if our desire lies the other way, we have only 
to list the studies recommended in Of Education and the books that sup- 
plied matter for, say, just his poems: the sheer bulk of his learning and of 
the learning he would impose upon others, by expecting it of readers and 
prescribing it for students, will easily prove him the poet most obsessed 
with learning in all the history of literature. 

But to write Milton down as simply for or against learning is to mistake 
the rose-diamond cut of his mind. He was not for or against kings, 
parliaments, marriage, divorce, churches, apples, or snakes. His habit of 
making distinctions between the seeming and the real, the fit use and the 
misuse, held in his doctrine of learning, knowledge, and wisdom as in all 
else. He was himself subtle-minded, constantly perceiving new refine- 
ments in ideas as he applied them anew, never stopping short with blunt, 
easy judgments. And while he doubtless would no more have considered 
a like subtle-mindedness prerequisite to the good life than a knowledge 
of astronomy, physics, or Greek literature, we may suppose that he would 
have welcomed it in the reader of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
At least he has warned us that the meaning of books is not self-evident: 
who reads Milton and brings not to his reading as much judgment as he 
can muster is in some danger of misconstruing the words of Raphael, 
Michael, and Jesus on learning in its relation to wisdom and the good life. 


HuNTER COLLEGE 
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THE RICHELIEU-CORNEILLE RAPPORT 


By Sister M. AMELIA KLENKE, O. P. 


HEN the Cid appeared on the boards of the Marais, it was a success 

both universal and instantaneous—a success beyond anything its 
author had dreamed of. Day after day the theater was crowded with 
the best people of the Court and the city. We are told that receipts of 
the play were greater than that of ten of the best plays of other leading 
dramatists. Pellisson in his Histoire de ! Académie Frangaise published 
sixteen years later tells us: 
Il est malaisé de s’imaginer avec quelle approbation cette piéce fut recue de la 
Cour et du public. On ne se pouvoit lasser de la voir, on n’entendoit autre chose 
dans les compagnies, chacun en savoit quelque partie par coeur, on la faisoit 
apprendre aux enfants, et, en plusieurs endroits de la France, il étoit passé en 
proverbe de dire: Cela est beau comme le Cid. 


But Corneille was riding for a fall. There now ensued one of the bitterest 
literary quarrels ever to be staged. 

Practically ever since the Querelle du Cid,? there have been all sorts 
of conjectures as to Richelieu’s réle in the affair. There are those like 
Pellisson, Fontenelle, Michelet, Dumas fils, Dr. Van Roosbroeck, Abel 
Lefranc, Collas, and Picot, who all believe that the Cardinal had a very 
active part in swinging the balance of opinion against Corneille. Some of 
these, like Michelet, Dr. Van Roosbroeck, and Abel Lefranc, accept a 
political explanation for the side he took, claiming that Richelieu objected 
to the use of duelling, to the contempt shown by the Count for the King’s 
orders, and to the exaltation of a Spanish hero which would favor the 
enemy’s cause at a time when France was at war with Spain. 

Other critics, like Picot, attribute Richelieu’s attitude to sheer literary 
jealousy aroused because the success of the Cid had been vastly greater 
than that of any play in which Richelieu had collaborated. Collas be- 


1 Ed. Livet (Paris, 1858), p. 86. 

* Such readers as may have forgotten the intricacies of the Querelle, or who may not 
have at hand the references necessary to follow the question, may wish to consult the 
chronological outline appended at the conclusion of this essay. For a detailed treatment of 
the question, see A. Gasté, La Querelle du Cid (Paris, 1898). 

3 It is generally conceded today by scholars of 17th century French literature that the 
knotty question of the Querelle du Cid—and the hand that Richelieu had in it—has been 
most ably summarized by H. C. Lancaster in his comprehensive study, French Dramatic 
Literature (Baltimore—London—Paris, 1932), Part 11, vol. 1, pp. 118 ff. Mr. Lancaster here 
sums up the scholarship that has been done in the field, and advances not a few interesting 
theories of his own. It is for these reasons that I have used his work as a point of departure 


for my own discussion. 
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lieves that although the Cardinal never actually persecuted Corneille, 
he was so strongly influenced by his literary entourage, that he wished 
the Cid to be condemned because of its irregularity. Collas claims that 
since the Academy elected Pellisson to membership in their body after 
he had written his History of the French Academy, this is a proof that they 
interpreted the quarrel in much the same light as did Pellisson, viz.: that 
because of pressure brought to bear by Richelieu, the Académiciens 
judged the play unfavorably. 

There are still others like Livet, Batiffol, and Lancaster who contend 
that Richelieu never intended to interfere with the success of the Cid. 
They maintain that since Pellisson did not come to Paris until after 
Richelieu’s death, he was unduly influenced by the Cardinal’s posthu- 
mous unpopularity; and it was under this influence, they say, that Pellis- 
son wrote his History of the French Academy where he recounts the part 
Richelieu played in the Querelle du Cid. Unfortunately, in their eager 
attempt to exonerate Richelieu by placing the blame on Pellisson’s 
prejudice, these men have lost sight of the fact that the Cardinal Dictator 
had been sincerely and cordially detested by a large percentage of the 
French populace even during his lifetime. The feeling had run high against 
him ever since 1626 when he ordered the destruction of feudal castles 
and issued edicts against duelling enforcing them with the death penalty. 
This was some sixteen years before Richelieu’s death. Lancaster says that 
Collas is not justified in taking the Academy’s approval of Pellisson’s 
work as a g:arantee of its truth in regard to the quarrel. By the time the 
Histoire was written, Richelieu had been dead for ten years, and Cor- 
neille had won so great a reputation that the Academy must have been 
convinced that its criticism of the Cid was nothing to be proud of; there- 
fore, according to Lancaster, an explanation that laid the blame on Riche- 
lieu was to be welcomed by the Academy, whether that explanation 
were true or false. Livet, Batiffol, and Lancaster all hold that Richelieu 
was innocent of all antagonism, and that he was merely interested in 
having the Academy formally determine the essential rules of drama. 

Now in order to appreciate Richelieu’s position in the quarrel, it should 
be remembered that his position was threefold: that of Prime Minister, 
that of Cardinal, and that of self-styled man of letters and patron of 
letters (and in this order). As early as 1624 when he had been made Prime 
Minister, Richelieu’s political policy had become evident to all. It was 
utterly nationalistic, and consisted in extending the power of the Crown 
by three measures: 1) to undermine the influence of the Hapsburgs both 
in Spain and in Germany; 2) to crush the Huguenots as a political power 
within France; and 3) to crush the power of the great nobles by the use 
of Intendants, by the demolition of all such feudal castles as could not 
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be used in defense of the frontiers, and by carrying out all edicts against 
duelling. As Prime Minister and power behind the Throne, Richelieu 
would have had several grave reasons for severely criticizing the play, 
the first of these being the Spanish element. Some, like Michelet, Dr. Van 
Roosbroeck, and Abel Lefranc, believe that the composition of the play 
amounts to enemy propaganda. That Corneille ever intended it as such 
is highly improbable. He was too good a patriot and would have had 
every reason to fear the Bastille. But it is not improbable that the 
Spanish Catholic element in the Court may have interpreted the play 
in that light. There were some, as Lancaster rightly points out, who might 
have seen in Chiméne’s struggle between love of father and suitor, a 
symbol of Anne d’Autriche in her conflict between fidelity to the land 
of her father (Philip III of Spain) and that of her husband (Louis XIII 
of France). The Cid had been performed three times at the Louvre. 
Some in that audience might have taken great satisfaction, and might 
have been highly amused at the idea of putting a Spanish theme on the 
stage at such a time. From the start, they had been violently opposed to 
Richelieu’s policy of war with two Catholic countries. Lancaster calls 
attention to the fact that Corneille, in his Eptire to Le Menteur, jests 
about his own willingness in the midst of war to “‘trafiquer en Espagne.” 
However, Corneille did not jest (if that is the word) about it until after 
Richelieu’s death, for the Menteur came out in the winter of 1643-44. The 
fact that approximately one third of the Epiire is devoted to this jest of 
explaining away his choice of a Spanish theme is, in itself, significant; and 
it shows that Corneille realized that he had, thereby, laid himself open to 
criticism. The Epitre closes with a plea for forgiveness for this weakness. 

Moreover, Richelieu on seeing the play unfold, must have had some 
highly unpleasant memories of the not-too-distant past when the Spanish 
armies had swept into the very heart of France. Corbie had been in Span- 
ish hands only a few months before, and in those days huge printed 
manifestoes against the Prime Minister had appeared on the walls, and 
there had been howls from dense throngs of the populace as his carriage 
rolled through the streets. 

We shall probably never know for a certainty why Corneille resorted 
to a Spanish theme; but everything indicates that his choice was made 
on a purely literary basis. Up to this time, Corneille had failed in his 
attempt at tragedy. His Médée had been too closely patterned upon the 
conceptions of Latin and Greek antiquity to satisfy either his audiences 
or himself. Casting about for a theme capable of catching the public 
fancy, he found what he wanted in the national theater of contemporane- 
ous Spain. That Richelieu was having trouble with the Spanish Haps- 
burgs at this time was not the fault of Corneille. It was merely an unfor- 
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tunate coincidence as far as his relations with the Cardinal were con- 
cerned. 

It will be recalled that Corneille had, but a short time previously, 
been a member of the famous Sociélé des Cing Auteurs—that group of 
ghost writers which enjoyed the lucrative, if not very dignified, task of 
working up Richelieu’s literary ideas into dramatic form. For a while 
all went well, and then Corneille had had the presumption to alter the 
third act of one of the Cardinal’s literary enterprises—La Comédie des 
Tuileries—thus automatically incurring his master’s displeasure. 
Corneille did not have the necessary esprit de suite, we are told, and so he 
soon after parted from this illustrious company to shift for himself. 
This explanation of his withdrawal from the Socié/é is undoubtedly true 
as far as it goes, for men of genius scarcely ever enjoy being led about by 
the nose. Nevertheless, the reason for the rupture may lie deeper still. 
It was in May, 1635, that France had declared war upon Spain; and all 
that year and the next, things had gone from bad to worse for the French 
troops. Even early in 1635, Corneille would have had every reason to 
suspect that Richelieu would nip his Spanish theme in the bud if he so 
much as got wind of it. But Corneille’s keen dramatic instinct had seen 
the possibilities of this Spanish theme, and he was loath to relinquish 
it. Is it not quite plausible that it was partly in order to move into a 
healthier, freer atmosphere where it would be possible for him to carry 
out his literary plans unmolested, that he withdrew from the Groupe des 
Cing Auteurs where his actions were being too closely observed? 

The second reason that the Prime Minister would have had for object- 
ing to the play lies in Corneille’s portrayal of the Count. In his impudent 
refusal to apologize, even when ordered to do so by the King, he too 
closely resembled those turbulent nobles of the day with whom Louis 
and Richelieu were having far too much trouble. 

Thirdly, the Prime Minister would have had to object to the play 
because of the portrayal of such a weak king as Don Fernand, who much 
too closely resembled Louis XIII. Why had he permitted the trial by 
combat‘ even though he disapproved of it? Why did he overlook the 
bold remarks of Don Sanche? And why did he completely forget his 
dignity when he playfully tested Chiméne’s love for Rodrigue? Better 
not have such scenes as these with a monarch like Louis XIII on the 
throne. They might put plenty of ideas into the heads of those trouble- 
some nobles, of Gaston d’Orléans and the rest. 


‘ For Richelieu’s attitude toward the trial by combat, see his Mémoires for 1626 in Mé- 
moires du Cardinal de Richelieu sur le régne de Louis XIII depuis 1610 jusqu’a 1638 (3 tomes) 
included in Nouvelle Collection des Mémoires, ed. Michaud & Poujoulat (Paris, 1854), vols. 
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728 The Richelieu-Corneille Rapport 
The fourth, and perhaps the gravest reason for Richelieu’s objecting 
to the Cid rests in the element of the duel. He did not object to the play 
because it contained a duel, for as Lancaster and Batiffol very rightly 
point out, duelling is to be found in many contemporaneous plays to 
which the Cardinal raised no objection. But Richelieu would have been 
obliged to condemn the Cid because it eulogized and glorified the duel 
of honor which he, as Cardinal and as Prime Minister, was trying to 
stamp out. Despite all edicts, duelling’ spread like an epidemic in France 
during the seventeenth century. Lord Cherbury, ambassador at the 
Court of Louis XIII, said: “There is scarce a Frenchman worth looking on 
who has not killed his man in a duel.” (His expression is of interest inas- 
much as it indicates the attitude of the times.) There is no more striking 
instance of Richelieu’s firmness and power as a statesman than in his 
conduct in the matter of duelling. In his Testament Politique and in his 
Mémoires’ he has assigned his reasons as a statesman and as an ecclesi- 
astic for disapproving it. But his disapproval had been fanned to active 
detestation when his elder brother and chief support—Henri du Plessis— 
was stabbed to death in a duel in 1619. Under Louis XIII, five edicts 
against duelling had been published before 1626. Banishment and fines 
proving ineffectual to stem the vice, the Cardinal determined to make a 
terrible example once and for all. The Count de Boutteville, after fighting 
his twenty-second duel, was, with his second, arrested, tried, condemned, 
and beheaded on June 21, 1627. In 1634, a new decree against duelling 
was issued, and for a short time the ardor of duellists was cooled. 
Then in the winter of 1636-37 came the Cid, which swept all Paris by 
storm with its brilliant success. Now what were the qualities of this play 
which held such a grip on its audience? Most of them have been cited 
before; but perhaps it will not be amiss to recall them at this point. 
First of all, there was the splendid construction of the Cid, its vocabulary 
and versification—in which could be seen the influence of Malherbe’s 
criticism. These were far superior to the times in refinement and harmony. 
There was the appeal afforded by the logical, clear reasoning of the lead- 
ing characters; the freshness of their youth, and their unbounded hope 
and confidence in life; and the psychological analysis of love which the 
French loved so well. The strict adherence to the rule of twenty-four 


5 For the history of duelling, see the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

§ See Mémoires, xx1, 373: “Les duels étoient devenus si communs, si ordinaires en France, 
que les rues commencoient a servir de champ de combat, et, comme si le jour n’étoit pas 
assez long pour exercer leur furie, ils se battoient 4 la faveur des astres, ou a la lumiére des 
flambeaux qui leur servoit d’un funeste soleil. La multitude de ceux qui se battoient étoit si 
grande,” etc. 

7 Mémoires, especially xx1, 81, 165, 373 ff. 
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hours, the attempt at unity of place (with all localities in Seville), the 
placing of the duels and the battle with the Moors off-stage, the fact that 
the chief conflict was a moral one—these things met with the approval of 
the classicists. There were the elements of romance, the light touches of 
comedy in Chiméne’s deception of the King when he was trying to test 
her love, and the happy ending which pleased others. The Cid had also 
to its credit—to quote from the Sentiments de l’ Académie—‘‘la naiveté et 
la véhémence de ses passions, la force et la délicatesse de plusieurs de 
ses pensées, et cet agrément inexplicable qui se méle dans tous ses 
défauts.” But underlying all these things was that exalting leitmotif, 
that one thing which made it peerless to a seventeenth century audience, 
that one thing which for want of a better name we are forced to call 
panache. The conflicting duties of love and honor are here presented as 
never before on the French stage. How easy it is to visualize the gallants 
of the times carried away by the inner struggle of Rodrigue when he is 
confronted by the ringing challenge of his father: ‘Rodrigue, as-tu du 
ceeur?” Will this man, for the sake of honor, have it within him to avenge 
his father’s shame at the price of losing her whom he holds dearer than 
life itself? How easily we see in imagination those précieuses leaning 
forward in their loges as they ask themselves: ‘‘Will Chiméne really have 
the courage to prosecute her lover in order to defend her family honor 
and her father’s name? Will she find it in her power to marry her father’s 
murderer when ordered to do so by the King?” Then we see the entire 
audience watching spellbound the swift, unswerving course of these 
two lovers, each sustained by the other, each in turn renouncing all that 
is most dearly cherished in order to preserve without stain that quality 
which is so highly prized by all of seventeenth century France—honor in 
all its integrity. 

Let us not forget that this was, indeed, a swashbuckling age in France. 
The spectators at the Marais took little or no account of time or setting. 
They sat entranced as they heard the players speaking the language, 
and saw them facing the problems, of seventeenth century France. The 
people in that audience had seen this thing often in the past; they would 
see it often again in the streets of Paris which they daily trod—honor 
defended in terms of a duel. 

There is no gainsaying it: the Cid was an out-and-out apotheosis of the 
duel. It is not only to avenge his father’s insult, but also to prove himself 
worthy of Chiméne that Rodrigue kills the Count. And Chiméne does not 
love Rodrigue in spite of the fact that he has fought a duel in which he 
killed her father, but rather because of it. We must remember that, for 
Corneille, love is not a blind passion as it is with Racine; rather is it a 
love of reason and esteem. Some believe that in this play love is an in- 
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clination, mysterious and enchanting, which finds reasons for what the 
heart wants to do. Perhaps so. But in any case, it is a love which js 
controlled or justified by reason. With Corneille, a man is always “captain 
of his soul.” In the Cid, the fact is plainly stated several times.*® 

Richelieu realized that the play was dangerous for audiences in his 
day not because it contained a duel, but because it taught with all the 
clarity of Cartesian reasoning that the duel of honor was a duty. This is 
the very idea which the haughty nobles in the audience entertained on 
their own part; it is the very idea which Richelieu—as Prime Minister— 
had been condemning all these years. Hilaire Belloc tells us that “the 
more important nobles of the first third of that century were like little 
kings in their own districts; and their class overlapped with many of 
their own sort who were completely independent. Many of the smaller 
squires and most of the larger ones had the right to private jurisdiction; 
the number of nobles with the right to put a man to death upon their 
own estate was appreciable.”’® Richelieu had reasons for his misgivings. 
Very soon after, duelling did, indeed, rage once more with renewed fury. 
During the minority of Louis XIV, it is estimated that more than 4,000 
were killed in duels. 

At the time the Cid was being staged at the Marais, Richelieu’s enemies 
were strong and numerous. There were the Huguenot nobles whom it had 
been his business to wear down to subjection; there was the ever-present 
Gaston d’Orléans with his never-ending intrigues. Marie de Médicis 
had dismissed with violence one of her principal ladies—the Cardinal's 
niece; and she had very nearly succeeded in ridding the Court of the 
dominating influence of Richelieu, whom she despised and mistrusted. 
But the Prime Minister had unearthed the plot, and there had followed 
swiftly the Day of Dupes after which Richelieu had been kept busy 
ridding himself of his enemies: Marillac, who was to have replaced him; 
the King’s confessor who had pleaded for Marie; and even the Queen’s 
physician. Then there was Bassompierre, who had been landed in the 
Bastille for twelve long years with the present, it is said, of a fine rosary 


§ Tu sais comme un souflet touche un homme de cceur; 
J’avais part a l’affront, j’en ai cherché I’auteur: 
Je lai vu, j’ai vengé mon honneur et mon pére; 
Je le ferais encor, si j’avais a le faire. 
Je t’ai fait une offense, et j’ai d@ m’y porter 
Pour effacer ma honte, et pour te mériter. [Rodrigue: m1, iv] 


Tu t’es en m’offensant, montré digne de moi; 
Je me dois, par ta mort, montrer digne de toi. [Chiméne: ibid.] 
* Richelieu (Philadelphia—London, 1929), p. 64. 
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from Richelieu on which to say his prayers. As late as 1632, Richelieu 
had had to quell an uprising of Gaston d’Orléans and Montmorency 
which had ended in the execution of the latter. In the winter of 1636-37, 
Richelieu’s position was still highly precarious. He ‘1ad made for himself 
many new enemies at Court with his declaration of war upon Spain; 
and the dark clouds of imminent civil war in France hung low on the 
horizon. Under the circumstances, he could hardly come out in the open 
and say that he wanted to put a stop to the run of this popular play 
which was a fly in his political ointment, inasmuch as it might incite his 
unruly nobles to new and dangerous uprisings, thus antagonizing all 
his work of political centralization. That would have made him ridiculous 
in the sight of all. 

However, Richelieu’s judgments upon men and situations were excel- 
lent; his political maxims were generally wise. He always admirably 
adapted himself to his needs. Would it not be plausible, and to his ad- 
vantage for political reasons, that he should shield himself behind a 
literary quarrel which had been motivated by Corneille’s jealous rivals? 
These men were to him a veritable windfall for they were not only willing, 
but eager to do the job for him without implicating him in any way—the 
job of killing the play. He was not the man to hesitate at employing such 
means. Everything must bend and give way before his passion of unifying 
and strengthening the Crown. And so it was, in all probability, that he 
wished the Academy to make a pronouncement.'’® His wish was will. 
His will was absolute. And for these reasons he directed the pronounce- 
ments of the Academy in order to insure their being strong enough to 
meet his needs. 

According to Batiffol and Lancaster, Richelieu “‘busy with the conduct 
of a great war, and with all the cares of western Europe on his shoulders, 
would, rather than take sides in the academic quarrel, seek to stifle causes 
for [literary] dissension within the realm by referring the matter to a 
tribunal, thus helping to establish the prestige of the youthful Academy.” 
“The evidence is not strong enough to prove that Richelieu desired a 
hostile judgment of the play.” Nevertheless, if we are willing to concede 
that Corneille’s untimely introduction of the Spanish element, his 
unfortunate portrayal of the Count and of the King, and his glorification 
of the duel were all in sharp opposition to Richelieu’s political policy"“— 
then it will not be too diffcult to see that it would have been to the Prime 
Minister’s advantage, in view of his own precarious position at the time, 


10 See Corneille’s letter to Boisrobert cited in Gasté, p. 484: ““Messieurs de l’Académie 
peuvent faire ce qu’il leur plaira; puisque vous m’écrivez que Monseigneur seroit bien aise 
d’en voir le jugement, et que cela doit divertir son Eminence, je n’ay rien a dire.” 

See supra, p. 725. 
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to hide behind this academic quarrel. It would be to him a convenient 
means of stifling likely causes for further political upheavals within the 
Kingdom at a moment when he needed to concentrate his forces against 
the enemy on foreign soil. To corroborate this hypothesis are the follow- 
ing lines taken from the text of the first edition of the Sentiments: “Les 
mauvais exemples sont contagieux, mesme sur les theatres;... il y a 
grand peril & divertir le Peuple par des plaisirs qui peuvent produire un 
jour des douleurs publiques.”” It would be psychologically unsound to 
think that Richelieu was unaware of the political dangers engendered by 
the play. His was the most penetrating eye in all Europe. And it would be 
equally unsound to maintain that having seen the dangers, he did nothing 
to avert them. 

Most critics who have studied Richelieu’s réle in the Querelle have, for 
one reason or another, completely failed to take into account his position 
as Cardinal. This may turn out to be one of the most important sides of 
the question. Most of us are willing to admit that in order to give a 
comprehensive discussion of great music, we must either be musicians 
in our own right—or we must have learned about music from competent 
musical authorities. If we wish to write about American democracy, 
either we must have lived in this nation, or we must have studied about 
it in competent American sources. Similarly, in order to make an 
accurate interpretation of great Catholic works of art or literature, or 
of great Catholic literary movements, we must first have acquired the 
Catholic viewpoint either through conviction from having been reared 
in a Catholic atmosphere, or else we must apprise ourselves concerning 
it by having the simplicity and open-mindedness to consult authoritative 
Catholic sources. If we act otherwise, no matter how brilliant and pre- 
eminent the scholarly approach, the resultant picture is bound to be 
blurred, out of focus, and perhaps distorted. 

That so many literary critics have failed to consider Richelieu’s posi- 
tion as Cardinal during the Querelle may be partly due to the fact that 
many persons think of Richelieu as Prime Minister in action and as 
Cardinal only in name. We are forced to admit that Richelieu was no 
model Cardinal, resorting, as he frequently did, to most unscrupulous 
means to achieve his ends. At his death, the Pope at Rome said of him: 
“Tf there be a God, the Cardinal de Richelieu will have much to answer 
for. If there be none, why he lived a successful life.’”"* When his duties 
as Cardinal and as Prime Minister conflicted, those as Cardinal often 
suffered (e.g., when he hired Gustavus Adolphus to crush the German 


12 Colbert Searles, Les Sentiments de l’Académie Francaise sur le Cid (Minneapolis, 1916), 
p. 22, col. E. 
4 Cited from Belloc, p. 384. 
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Catholics in their war with the Protestants). For with his blind, fanatical 
nationalism, as is the case with all dictators, Caesar came first; God had 
to fit into the picture as best He could. However, when there was no 
conflict between these two duties, Richelieu made many genuinely 
wholesome contributions to the Church which he represented, taking his 
ecclesiastical duties very seriously. In his diocese, he had shown great 
zeal for the conversion of Protestants. He had had missions conducted 
in all his parishes. He represented the clergy of Poitou in the States 
General of 1614 where he had been the mouthpiece of the Church, 
demanding that bishops and prelates be summoned to the royal councils, 
that the distribution of ecclesiastical benefits to the laity be forbidden, 
and that the decrees of the Council of Trent be promulgated throughout 
France. He wrote books on Catholic apologetics,“ and a citechism"™ 
destined to be read in every parish each Sunday at the sermon—a real 
blessing at a time when ignorance of religion was one of the principal 
evils. In February 1638, he was to prompt the declaration by which 
Louis XIII consecrated the Kingdom of France to the Blessed Virgin. 
He held a high idea of the sacerdotal dignity, and begged the King to 
choose as bishops only those who had spent considerable time in semi- 
naries after the completion of their secular studies. He urged the bishops 
to remain in their dioceses. He greatly aided the work ot Saint Vincent 
de Paul for the sick and the poor; and it was he who was responsible for 
the dispersion of the Jansenist solitaries at Port Royal. 

Now in the Querelle du Cid, there was no conflict between Richelieu’s 
duties as Prime Minister and as Cardinal. Rather did these two duties 
run a parallel course. It was hence doubly his obligation to show that 
as a representative of the Church of which he was a mouthpiece, he did 
not approve a drama which exalted a vicious practice, and in which the 
leading characters participating in this practice were rewarded. The 
Church has always condemned all literature detrimental to Faith or 
Morals. Evil may be depicted only when represented as evil, not when 
camouflaged as a virtue. The Church has always condemned duelling, 
and for many years during Richelieu’s ministry was engaged in an active 
campaign against this vice.'* The play was definitely unethical for the 
times when viewed from a Catholic standpoint. 


4 Among these: La Défense des principaux points de la foi catholique contre la letire des 
quatre ministres de Charenton (Poitiers, 1617). 

8 Instruction du chrétien (October, 1618). 

‘6 The Council of Trent had defined duelling as “the detestable custom which the Devil 
had originated, in order to bring about at the same time the ruin of the soul and the violent 
death of the body” and had decreed that this custom should be “entirely uprooted from 
Christian soil.” It had issued severest penalties against those princes who should permit 
this vice between Christians in their territory. Duellists and their seconds were automati- 
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Lancaster and others have rightly pointed out that the criticism of the 
Cid as outlined in the Sentiments del’ Académie was directed chiefly against 
its ethics rather than its form. It is unfortunate that these critics have 
failed to go a bit further and to associate this discovery with the rile 
that the Cardinal—as spiritual guide to his people—would have been 
obliged to take. Chapelain’s criticism was, indeed, primarily that of a 
moralist. Some of the unethical faults of the Cid according to the Acade- 
my, and as summarized by Lancaster, are: 


1. The King should never have proposed that Chiméne marry the victor in the 
judicial contest. 

2. Chiméne should not have consented to marry Rodrigue who had killed her 
father. This was a deplorable example to set young girls. 

3. Rodrigue should have spared the Count in consideration of his love. 

3. Chiméne ought not to have admitted that Rodrigue was justified in chal- 
lenging her father to a duel, and that she hoped her own efforts to avenge her 
father (by prosecuting Rodrigue) would be unavailing. 

5. She should not have refused to marry Don Sanche when she thought he had 
won the duel with Rodrigue. 

6. The King should have sent guards to prevent the duel between the Count 
and Rodrigue. 


It will be noted that all six of these charges have as their foundation 
the element of the duel—that element to which Richelieu would have 
had to object in his capacity both as Prime Minister and as Cardinal. 
In the Cid, to quote from Scudéry, we see 


an unnatural daughter speak only of her follies when she should speak only of her 
misfortune, lament over the loss of her lover when she should think only of the 
loss of her father, love that which she should abhor, endure at the same time and 
in the same house the murderer and the poor body of the victim, and, to put a 
climax to her crime, unite her hand to that of her lover still dripping with her 





cally excommunicated. In 1615, the Bishop of Montpellier represented the clergy in asking 
the King to carry out his edicts against duelling. In 1617, the Bishop of Aire appealed to 
Louis to carry out his edicts more strictly. In the Mémoires for 1626 we read: ‘“Cependant 
on n’entendoit retentir toutes les églises d’autre chose que des plaintes que les prédicateurs 
faisoient sur ce sujet, et des justes menaces de la part de Dieu sur ce royaume, si le Roi, qui 
avoit en main sa puissance, n’y apportoit le reméde qui y étoit nécessaire,” etc. Olier 
(founder of the Congregation of St. Sulpice) with the aid of St. Vincent de Paul formed an 
association of distinguished noblemen who pledged the following: “The undersigned pub- 
licly and solemnly make known by this declaration that they will refuse every form of chal- 
lenge, will for no cause whatever enter upon a duel, and will in every way be willing to give 
proof that they detest duelling as contrary to reason, the public good, and the laws of the 
State, and as incompatible with salvation and the Christian religion, without, however, 
relinquishing the right to avenge in every legal way any insult offered them as far as posi- 
tion and birth make such action obligatory.” (See Catholic Encyclopedia under duel.) 
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father’s blood. A King caresses this shameless creature, her vice is rewarded; 
virtue seems banished from the conclusion of the poem; it is a lesson in evil-doing, 
a spur to drive us on to its committal. 


How could Richelieu, as spiritual guide to his flock, have remained an 
indifferent outsider in this quarrel? 

Lancaster tells us that the evidence that Richelieu wanted the Acade- 
my to judge the Cid unfavorably boils itself down to one of Richelieu’s 
marginal comments, and (more particularly) to a letter to Boisrobert 
from Chapelain in which the latter makes it clear that he thought Riche- 
lieu desired a condemnation. ‘‘Personally,” says Lancaster, “I am inclined 
to believe that Chapelain misjudged his master.” Lancaster argues that 
Chapelain’s conclusion was unfounded for ‘‘there is no evidence that he 
had seen Richelieu or had received a written statement to that effect” 
(that Richelieu desired a condemnation). But would it not seem very 
strange if Chapelain had not seen the Cardinal? Are we to suppose that 
the Académiciens were not in closest touch with their Protecteur? To 
believe this, we should need evidence to the contrary. We may rest assured, 
moreover, that Chapelain would not have dared to take such a leading 
part in rendering the Academy’s decision without knowing full well 
from the start what was the attitude of the Protecteur. It is probable that 
Richelieu had aired his views about the Cid like every one else in Paris 
at the time. And if he had ever been asked point-blank as to how he 
felt about the play, he—as representative of the Church—would have had 
to say categorically that he did not approve of the ethics of a drama which, 
with cool logic, eulogized the evil of duelling in a Catholic country, 
and at a time when such a practice should never have been tolerated. 
Had Chapelain been uncertain as to Richelieu’s attitude, which seems 
most unlikely under the circumstances, he surely would have made every 
effort to ascertain it either directly from the Cardinal, or from those who 
were in a position to know it. To corroborate this hypothesis, we have a 
letter dated July 31, 1637, from Chapelain to Boisrobert (which Lancaster 
has quoted in part). Here Chapelain begs Boisrobert to assure the Cardi- 
nal that he finds the play defective in its most essential parts, but that 
he deems it wise to defend its non-essentials in order to appear impartial." 
His defense of the play, he says, does not prevent his having seriously 


17 | |. si mous luy paroissions contraires en tout, bien qu’aux choses principales nous 
eussions censuré justement, mous passerions dans |’esprit du commun pour partiaux de 
ses événemens et pour juges injustes, ce qu’il me semble que surtout mous devions éviter, et 
pour le but que mous avons dans ce travail, et pour mous descharger de la haine publique, 
laquelle autrement nous seroit inévitable’—Lettres de Chapelain included in Documents 
inédits de l'histoire de France, ed. Ph. Tamisey de Larroque, (tome 78), 1, 159, col. 1. Italics 
mine. 
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damaged it by showing that it lacks the necessary properties of a dramatic 
poem. Chapelain continues: 

Mais si Son Eminence juge que les moyens que j’avois pris pour le mieux ne 
fussent pas légitimes, asseurés-la que je n’ay nul attachement a mes opinions, et 
que je suis dans la sousmission et la déférence que tout homme de bon sens doit 
avoir pour les sentimens d’une si haute intelligence que la sienne, et que je suis 
pour les suyvre et m’y conformer entiérement. [Then after discussing the style he 
had used, he continues as follows:] . . . ce que je ne dis point pour maintenir bon 
ce que j’ay fait, si Son Eminence juge qu’il soit mauvais, mais simplement pour 
luy rendre raison des motifs que j’ai eu de le faire et pour en attendre son sou- 
verain jugement avec tout le respect que je luy dois, comme 4 mon Supérieur et 
Maistre en toutes choses. 


Thus we know that Chapelain awaited Richelieu’s further instructions 
in the matter. Now there is no evidence that the Cardinal ever showed 
anything but perfect satisfaction with this plan which Chapelain pro- 
ceeded to carry out to the letter, and without interference from Richelieu 
when the latter read the first draft of the Sentiments. There is no indication 
that Chapelain misjudged his master. And of great interest is Chapelain’s 
use of the first person plural when he speaks of the necessity to appear 
impartial (see note 17). Evidently, this was one of Richelieu’s injunctions; 
and if we keep this in mind we will not be too surprised to find in the 
first draft of the Preamble to the Sentiments a curious clause which was 
deleted in the first edition: “‘... le Cid est une Piece moins accomplie 
qu’elle n’a esté communement jugée, et... l’Observateur [evidently 
Richelieu] n’a pas eu tort en toutes les choses qu’il y a condannées.””* 

Lancaster goes on to say that Chapelain might have deduced his 
conclusion that Richelieu was opposed to the play 1) because of some 
unauthorized remark of Boisrobert, or 2) because Richelieu had favored 
Scudéry’s request that the Academy pass verdict on the Cid despite 
Corneille’s objections. To imagine that Richelieu would maintain for 
any length of time a secretary who would drop unauthorized remarks 
is rather fanciful. Batiffol in speaking of Richelieu tells us that: “TI 
impose & tout son entourage, peu nombreux, un secret secrélissime . . . sur 
ses pensées et ses actes.’”* But let us suppose for a moment that Bois- 
robert passed on the remark. Then, evidently he did so because it was 
true that the Cardinal did have an unfriendly attitude toward the play, 
or else Boisrobert deliberately misrepresented the truth. For Boisrobert, 
as the Cardinal’s secretary, was surely apt to know, if anyone was, what 
were the Cardinal’s true sentiments in the matter. As for the second 
explanation offered by Lancaster, it is most reasonable for Chapelain to 


18 Searles, p. 21, col. A. Italics mine. 
1* “Richelieu a-t-i] persécuté le Cid,” in Rddm, April 1, 1923, p. 627. 
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have supposed (in case he had had any doubts about the matter) that 
Richelieu was unfavorably disposed toward the Cid since he had favored 
Scudéry’s request for a verdict from the Academy. It will be remembered 
that this same Scudéry had already torn the play to shreds in his sup- 
posedly impartial Observations sur le Cid. Any lingering doubts that 
Chapelain might have entertained would speedily have been dispelled 
when he looked over the group of men chosen to serve on the two com- 
mittees who were to judge the work. Desmaretz served on both com- 
mittees—Desmaretz who had been the very first to ridicule the Cid in 
his copy of the Visionnaires. Not only was he to serve on both committees, 
but on one of these he was to have the last word (mettre la derniére main). 

Lancaster continues his argumenta little later with: “Conrart may have 
passed on to Pellisson the rumor that Richelieu disapproved of the play.” 
Then obviously, either Conrart did not know what he was talking about, 
or else he, too, deliberately misrepresented the truth. Lancaster has 
already told us not to take too seriously what Beauchamp had written, 
because he wrote a century after the Cid. Are we also to disregard—and 
if so, why—all the internal evidence we have from Corneille and his 
contemporaries? From Boisrobert, who as the Cardinal’s secretary was 
in constant touch with him; and Conrart who had always been on very 
close terms with the Cardinal; and Chapelain who, as we have seen, 
sought advice from the Cardinal before progressing very far in his delicate 
task; and Fontenelle (Corneille’s nephew); and Pellisson, secretary to 
the Academy, who as such had access to all the records? Were all these 
men unforgivably stupid, or were they all deliberately distorting the 
truth? And what opinion is one to entertain of the whole French Academy 
if one accepts the theory that in order to lay the blame on Richelieu 
in an effort to exonerate themselves, they accepted Pellisson’s explanation 
whether it were true or false? 

In speaking of Richelieu’s marginal comment upon one of Chapelain’s 
passages in the Sentiments, Mr. Lancaster declares (pp. 136-137): ‘The 
purpose of Chapelain’s passage was to reconcile Corneille to the Acade- 
my’s action by representing the criticism of his play as an honor rather 
than a reflection upon its merit. This was not the place, then, for a brutal 
attack upon the play, of which Richelieu would not have been guilty . . . 
The secretary [Citois] may reasonably be supposed to have put ne que 
in the wrong place.” If so, one wonders why Richelieu, himself, did not 
correct this note when he added his other marginal comments in his 
own hand some time later. Surely, this error on Citois’ part would not 
have escaped the Cardinal’s scrutinizing glance. Furthermore, if Chape- 
lain were trying to show that the Academy’s criticism of the play was 
an honor to Corneille, this is precisely the place where Richelieu would 
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have straightened him out. Since the criticism of the Academy was, 
indeed, no honor to Corneille, but a severe reflection upon the merits of 
the play, it is more reasonable to side with Collas, who thinks that 
Richelieu’s marginal comment was highly unfavorable to Corneille. The 
comment in question has been transcribed incorrectly twice by Searles” 
to read: “‘L’applaudissement et le blasme du Cid n’est qu’entre les doctes 
et les ignorans, au lieu que les autres deux piéces ont esté entre les gens 
d’esprit.” A careful comparison with the facsimile on Plate 1 of Mr. 
Searles’ book shows that the passage should read: ‘‘L’applaudissement et 
le blasme du Cid n’est qu’entre les doctes et les ignorans, au lieu que les 
contestations sur les autres deux piéces ont esté entre les gens d’esprit.” 
If we are willing to accept the marginal comment as it stands, the mean- 
ing clearly is: In the case of the Cid, the play is opposed by the learned 
(the Academy of which Richelieu was an important part) and admired 
by only the ignorant (the enthusiastic populace); while the literary 
controversies over the other two plays (Jerusalem Delivered and Pastor 
Fido) were limited to people of intelligence. This interpretation is borne 
out by Chapelain’s following lines: 


Maintenant la France voit chés elle une Piece dont le destin s’est rencontré sem- 
blable 4 celuy de ces deux fameux Ouvrages, sinon en excellence, au moins en 
eclat; et en ce qu’elle s’est veué comme eux diversement agitée d’applaudisse- 
mens et de blasmes. [It is at this point that we find Richelieu’s comment.] Et 
certes quel que puisse estre le Cid, de quelque petit merite qu’on l’estime, il doit se 
tenir bienheureux d’avoir excité ces troubles et divisé le Royaume en partis sur son 
sujet. Que l’on l’examine et que l’on le condanne, on ne luy scauroit oster l’avan- 
tage d’avoir fait beaucoup de bruit, et d’avoir egalement attiré sur luy les yeux 
de l’admiration et de la Censure. ... Plusieurs attaques luy ayant donc esté 
faittes par ceux qui se sont persuadés que sa reputation estoit fausse, et que le 
Peuple la luy avoit accordée plustost par faveur ou par surprise que par justice 
et par raison; et chacun attendant une solide defense de la part de l’accusé, son 
principal Observateur s’est resolu de rendre |’Academie Francoise Juge de ses 
Remarques, etc. 


And again: “ . . . nous ne dirons pas sur la foy du Peuple, qu’un ouvrage 
de Poésie soit bon parce qu’il l’aura contenté, si les doctes aussi n’en sont! 
contens.”” And as if this were not plain enough: “Il faut avouer que d’abord 
nous nous sommes estonnés que l’Observaieur qu’on ne peut accuser 
d’ignorance, etc.’ Pellisson goes as far as to say that this marginal note 
“shows that he [Richelieu] was convinced that Corneille’s work ‘sinned 


20 Searles, p. 6; also p. 18, note. 

% Tbid., p. 18, col. A. Italics mine. 

% Tbid., p. 21, col. E. Italics mine. 

%3 Jbid., Plate v (MS, p. 9). Italics mine. 
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against the rules’,’’* and he would seem to be right in this instance. 
Lancaster points out that Searles dismisses the remark as concerned 
with the quarrel rather than with the play. (Granted; but it does show 
us on which side of the quarrel Richelieu took his stand.) Lancaster 
continues: ‘‘Strangely enough, M. Batiffol does not discuss this difficult 
sentence.” It is not so strange, after all. Batiffol probably interpreted 
the comment in the same way as has every one else excepting Lancaster.” 
This being the case, it would not have been to his advantage to cite 
documentary evidence which disproved his theory concerning Richelieu’s 
disinterestedness in the Querelle. 

In trying to prove that there is no reason to suppose that Richelieu 
ever desired to interfere with the success of the Cid, Lancaster and Batiffol 
advance three main reasons to support their theory: 1) the Cid had twice 
been performed in Richelieu’s palace; 2) Richelieu permitted the play 
to be dedicated to his niece; 3) Richelieu approved Corneille’s ennoble- 
ment and that of his family in 1637. Let us consider these arguments in 
turn. 

We know that Richelieu had performed in his private theater plays 
in which he had a special interest or which had been especially well 
received by the public.” In the case of the Cid, both factors entered into 
the picture. Never before had a play been so well received by the public. 
In view of the criticism which had been raised by Corneille’s jealous 
rivals, and in view of the old relationship which had existed between the 
Cardinal and Corneille while the latter was still a member of the Société 
des Cing Auteurs, Richelieu would have been greatly interested in (al- 
though not prejudiced against) the play. Furthermore, in those days a 
play was not printed until after the first run of the piece, since both the 
author and the players lost their copyright once the production was in 
print. It is very understandable in these circumstances that Richelieu— 
as Protecteur of the Academy—should have had the play twice performed 
in his palace in order the better to study it and formulate his opinions 
regarding it. That the Cid had twice been performed in his palace is 
not necessarily a sign that he approved it. 

In order to answer the second argument—Richelieu permitted the 
play to be dedicated to his niece—let us for a moment recall her identity. 


™ Pellisson, p. 90. 

% Lancaster writes: ‘What he [Citois] probably meant to write was: ‘L’applaudissement 
et le blasme du Cid est entre les doctes et les ignorans; au lieu que les contestations sur les 
autres deux piéces m’ont été qu’entre les gens d’esprit.”’ His explanation is that the Cid 
was even greater than the other two plays as it had drawn the ignorant as well as the learned 
into the literary controversy. 

% Coibert Searles, ed. Le Cid par Pierre Corneille (New York, 1912), p. xii. 
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She is none other than Madame de Combalet, whom Richelieu loved pa 
more dearly than any other creature. When her husband had been killed dif 
at the siege of Montpellier in 1620, leaving her a childless widow, she [JB co 
had entered a Carmelite monastery in Paris fully expecting to end her an. 
days there in peaceful, happy prayer far removed from all worldly J (co 
vanities which she abhorred. But Richelieu had other plans for her. J of 
When he became Prime Minister in 1624, his niece had had to follow on 
him to the Court where she was subsequently appointed lady of honor fF ail 
to Marie de Médicis. Then had come the sorry days when Richelieu fell J fat 
into disgrace with the Queen Mother and the Queen Wife—that day ha 
v) just prior to the Day of Dupes when Marie had, in a fit of fury, dismissed bu 
=} this same maid of honor. Years later, when Marie lay dying in exile and tre 
H in dire need of money, Madame de Combalet interceded with her uncle 7 
: in behalf of the old woman, and the Cardinal went to the public treasury. po: 
j He took the thousands that Marie needed and gave them to her ‘with La 
aj a thin smile by way of vengeance for what he [and his niece] had suffered jec 
> from her.””*? There must have been times when Richelieu was filled with th: 
: remorse for the way in which he had altered the tranquil pattern of his his 
: niece’s life (in order that he might satisfy his own selfish ends) and forall [he 
; the humiliations she had endured because of him. She had shown that no 
$ she liked Corneille’s play. If Richelieu could make her happy now by ne 
‘ permitting the first really great French tragedy to be dedicated to her, — an 
=; he would certainly not withhold his permission. He knew the play was to 
| destined to live, and with it the memory of his dearly loved niece. hu 
= Corneille had very naturally resented the part that Richelieu had ne 
hy taken in the Querelle. Being extremely sensitive and exceptionally proud | 
+ by nature, he resented criticism from any quarter. But he was in no Ri 
B position to quarrel with Richelieu and that for three reasons. In the first ha 
4 place, Corneille was deeply religious, a fact that cannot be gainsaid when th 
+ we remember his Polyeucte, his translation of the Imitation of Christ, inf 
and his many poems in honor of Our Lady. A man of such profound faith M: 
was bound to act upon it in his daily life. No matter what his personal qu 
feelings for Richelieu might have been, he knew that Richelieu was his du: 
lawful ecclesiastical superior, entitled to his respect and obedience. qu: 
No devout Catholic, in matters of obedience, would argue with his av: 
pastor, who is for him an Alter Christus. No devout Catholic would think mc 
of contending with his cardinal. The mere idea is preposterous. Secondly, It 
Richelieu was Prime Minister, and hence doubly entitled to respectful Cc 
obedience, for Corneille’s Church taught him obedience to civil authority ole 
in all matters not contrary to Faith. In the third place, Richelieu was a ae 

patron well worth keeping, since “it was during the early and middle 
2 
27 Belloc, p. 376. F 
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part of Corneille’s career impossible, and during the later part very 
dificult, for a dramatist to live decently by his pieces.’’* Corneille 
could not afford to lose any outward marks of favor from the Cardinal; 
and these the Cardinal continued to show him either because he bore 
Corneille no personal grudge, or because he feared losing the friendship 
of an author who had met with such public acclaim despite all the effort 
on the part of his jealous rivals to discredit him. Richelieu not only 
allowed Corneille 500 crowns a year, but soon after was to reconcile the 
father of the poet’s sweetheart to a marriage between the lovers. He may 
have had ulterior motives in bestowing all these favors on Corneille, 
but it would be very dangerous to say so categorically. We are always 
treading on thin ice when we try to determine the motivation of an action. 
“Judge not and you shall not be judged.” In defending his own tenuous 
position regarding Richelieu’s supposed disinterestedness in the Querelle, 
Lancaster has said (p. 137): ‘‘In the absence of proof we are left to con- 
jectures.”” This statement would seem to carry the double implication 
that Lancaster admits to having no documentary evidence to support 
his theory, and that he is willing to grant to others the same privilege 
he himself has assumed, viz. to conjecture. It is possible (although by 
no means certain) that Richelieu went out of his way to be kind to Cor- 
neille in order to make amends for the part he had played in the Querelle, 
and to give to others an appearance of impartiality. If so, we are forced 
to admit that he and Chapelain®® played their cards well; even three 
hundred years later there are many scholars who believe that Richelieu 
never desired to interfere with the success of the Cid. 

We have reason to believe that just as Madame de Combalet reconciled 
Richelieu with the dying Marie de Médicis, so did she smoothe over any 
hard feeling there may have been between her uncle and Corneille after 
the latter’s withdrawal from the Groupe des Cing Auteurs. There is an 
inference to that effect in Corneille’s dedicatory Eptire: 


Mais votre générosité ne s’arréte pas 4 des louanges stériles pour les ouvrages 
qui vous agréent, elle prend plaisir 4 s’étendre utilement sur ceux qui les pro- 
duisent, et ne dédaigne point d’employer en leur faveur de grand crédit que votre 
qualité et vos vertus vous ont acquis. J’en ai ressenti des effets qui me sont trop 
avantageux pour m’en taire, et je ne vous dois pas moins de remerciements pour 
moi que pour le Cid. 


It is also reasonable to suppose that Corneille expected from Madame de 
Combalet a large financial remuneration in return for the pretty compli- 
ment he paid her when he said that if he wished his play to live, it was 
not that his own name should pass to posterity, but only that he might 


8 G. Saintsbury, ed. Horace (Oxford, 1886), pp. xiv, xliii, xlv. 
29 See supra, p. 735 and note 17. 
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leave an everlasting acknowledgment of all that for which he was in- 
debted to her. Besides, Corneille surely guessed that this dedication to 
the favorite niece of the Cardinal would unfailingly please him, too. 
Corneille had bowed to the decision of the Academy, but he always 
resented the fact that his work had been criticized. In his letter of 
December 23, 1637, to Boisrobert, he says that he is annoyed that the 
Academy had resolved to judge his play before they knew whether or not 
they had his permission, and that he is put out because their Sentiments 
were already in the press before they had heard from him, and that 
they wanted to give the impression that they were judging his play only 
to oblige him—even at his request. He continues by saying: 
But now that you counsel me not to make answer because of the persons who are 
involved, I do not need an interpreter to understand the situation. I am some- 
what more of this world than Heliodorus who preferred to lose his bishopric 
rather than his book; and I prefer the good graces of my master [Richelieu] to 
all worldly renown. I shall be silent then, not through scorn, but out of respect™ 
. .. I conjure you not to show my letter to his Lordship if you think that I have 
let fall any word which might be ill received by his Eminence. 


In the Avertissement to the 1648 edition of the Cid, after Richelieu’s 
death, Corneille says that he never had consented to his play being judged 
and that he could have defended himself if the reason that made his 
critics speak (obviously Richelieu’s desire for a harsh criticism) had not 
obliged him to remain silent. 

And now for the argument concerning Richelieu’s approving the en- 
noblement of Corneille and of his family. Was this just one more move on 
Richelieu’s paft to “cover up his tracks”? Perhaps. But he may have 
been perfectly sincere in granting this signal favor. We have not meant 
to infer for a moment that Richelieu condemned the Cid in entirety. 
Far from that. Yet it is inconceivable that he did not violently object 
to the unethical subject in his capacity as Cardinal; and to the untimeli- 
ness of the subject, characters, and setting in his capacity as Prime 
Minister. However, Richelieu with his keen sense of appreciation of 
values must have recognized that Corneille was not only a poet, but an 
artist and the most powerful literary personality to have crossed the 
French stage. Surely, he relished to the full the beauty and strength of 
many of the verses, and the consummate skill in which the dramatic 
action had been handled. 

Then, too, Richelieu having at first intended to follow a military 
career, had had his training up to the age of twenty directed to that end. 
He was a soldier at heart. Of this we are convinced in his choice of 
lieutenants, his judgment of maps, his seizing the right opportunity to 


% Ttalics mine. See supra, p. 740. 
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surprise the enemy,* his own account of his campaign at La Rochelle. 
He was a man to be completely enthralled by certain episodes in that 
play, by the valor of the Cid, and by his chivalrous spirit. But Richelieu 
with all his fiery nationalism would have loved especially two verses 
which would have struck him straight to the heart: 


Mourir pour le pays n’est pas un triste sort, 
C’est s’immortaliser par une belle mort. 


It is even possible that, in the difficult days that lay ahead, he often 
repeated these lines to himself. Perhaps we are carrying things too far 
when we suggest that these two lines in themselves would warrant his 
approving the ennoblement of the poet and his family. But we do know 
that Richelieu was not unaccustomed to suggest the subject-matter of a 
new play to the dramatists of his entourage. Is it not quite conceivable 
that, having witnessed the play, he called Corneille to one side, congratu- 
lated him on his talent, and challenged him to write a play based on this 
very idea of laying down one’s life for one’s country; but to leave Spain 
out of the picture?” It would be understandable in that light why Cor- 
neille should have written a letter as late as December 3, 1637,* stating 
that he was prepared to have only thanks to offer the Academy for its 
verdict; and why on December 23 of the same year he wrote to Boisrobert 
giving vent to his feelings of bitter disappointment after having read 
through the report of the Academy; and why—after an interval of silence 
covering three years—his next great play should have been Horace,™ 
and why it should have been dedicated to Richelieu. 


3' See Belloc, pp. 96-97. Also Richelieu’s Mémoires. 

% Corneille will use Spanish themes again only after Richelieu’s death, and then not 
in tragedy. (Le Menteur, 1643; La Suite du Menteur, 1644; and the first act of Don Sanche, 
1650.) 

33 See Gasté, pp. 485 and 487. 

% At the reading of a shorter version of this same paper at the MLA meeting last De- 
cember, the question was raised: Why was it more ethical to killone’s sister (as in Horace 
which Richelieu approved) than to kill one’s intended father-in-law (as in the Cid which 
Richelieu condemned)? Unfortunately, time did not permit the answer to this question 
which, in reality, is quite simple. Horace is laid in Alba before the advent of Christianity. 
When Horace kills his sister (not in a duel, but in cold-blooded murder) even the pagan 
father is infuriated and shocked by the cruelty of the deed, as is the audience. There was 
no danger whatsoever of seventeenth century Catholic France being affected by a pagan 
code of manners and morals diametrically opposed in every way to its own. Richelieu 
would have had no reason to suppose that this play would have a demoralizing influence 
on his people. In the case of the Cid, the action was laid in Catholic Spain where a duel 
should never have been tolerated. Now, this duel of honor had been provoked in much the 
same trivial manner as were most of the duels in seventeenth century France. Moreover, the 
characters in the play exalt the action and Jeave theaudience to believe that the duel of honor 
is a duty. Richelieu had every reason to condemn the play for political and religious reasons, 
for as Prime Minister and as Cardinal he was bent upon stamping out duelling in France. 
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A Chronological Outline of the Main Phases of the Querelle du Cid 


1, Desmaretz ridicules the Cid in his 
text of the Visionnaires. 

3. Mairet launches his attacks, anon- 
ymous at first, then openly 
signed. 

4. Indignant counterattacks are made 
by Corneille. 

6. Corneille sarcastically defends his 


2. In March, 1637, Corneille pub- 
lishes the Cid and also his boast- 
ful Excuse @ Ariste, the latter 
probably having been written 
three years previously. 

5. Scudéry makes his allegedly ‘‘im- 
partial” Observations sur le Cid. 

7, Claveret joins the group headed by 














play against the diatribe and is Richelieu. 
joined by admirers of the Cid. 

8. Scudéry, supported by Richelieu, 
asks for an authoritative opinion 
from the newly-formed French 


Academy. 
[Corneille was not admitted to the Academy until Jan. 22, 1647, after Richelieu’s 
death.] 

9. Académiciens are reluctant to take up the work since their statutes read: 
“L’ Académie ne jugera que des ouvrages de ceux dont elle est composée; et, 
si elle se trouve obligée par quelque considération d’en examiner d’autres, elle 
donnera seulement ses avis sans en faire aucune censure et sans en donner aussi 
approbation” (1!) 

10. The Académiciens remind Richelieu that they are not free to proceed without 
the consent of Corneille for their statutes provide that no work is to be 
judged without the permission and request of the author himself. 
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11. Richelieu overrides this difficulty 
by having Boisrobert, his secre- 
tary, write strong letters in 
which undue pressure is brought 
to bear upon Corneille. 

13. A group of four is to judge the ver- 
sification of the Cid. They are to 
report their findings to the Acad- 
emy. Desmaretz will then have 
the last word in evaluation. 

15. Using as a spring-board Scudéry’s 
Observations sur le Cid, Chape- 
lain (perhaps with collaborators) 
draws up a report. This is ‘sub- 
mitted to Richelieu. He com- 
ments upon it. Several revisions 
follow. The report is sent to the 
press. Richelieu finds that it is 
too favorable to the Cid. The 
work is re-done. 


vated, reluctantly consents to 
the resumption of the proceed- 
ings upon hearing that Richelieu 
wishes the Academy to criticize 
the Cid. 

14. The Cid as a whole is to be judged 
by Chapelain, Bourzeys, and 
Desmaretz. 
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[By the autumn of 1637, Richelieu sees that the game is lost. The Querelle has 
defeated its purpose by giving to the Cid a publicity which few plays enjoy. To 
quote from Boileau (Satire 1x): 


En vain contre le Cid un ministre se ligue: 

Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue. 
L’Académie en corps a beau le censurer: 

Le public révolté s’obstine a l’admirer.] 


16. Nov. 23, 1637, Richelieu silences 17. Dec. 3, 1637, Corneille’s letter 
Mairet, who is all for continuing shows he expects to have only 
the literary war. thanks to offer the Academy for 

its appraisal of the Cid. 

18. Dec. 23, 1637, in a letter to Bois- 
robert, Corneille gives vent to 
his bitter disappointment after 
having read the Sentiments de 
L’ Académie. 


[The Academy must have realized its dismal failure in handing down a verdict. 
In order to comply with its regulation of giving an opinion sans en faire aucune 
censure et sans en donner aussi d’approbation, it had compromised too freely with 
both sides to give any weight to its decisions. It had, indeed, provoked the anger 
of both camps as it had feared (Gasté, p. 488). This is the first and only time that 
the French Academy sat as a literary tribunal to judge the work of a non- 
member.] 
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JOHANN KHUEN 


Von CurT VON FABER DU FAUR 


OHANN KHUEN, der Unbekannte, der vergessenste der Barock- 
dichter, ist Bayer durch und durch. Jakob Balde, sein Freund und 

Stadtgenosse, war geborener Elsifer, und von dem derben und ein 
wenig unflatigen Humor der alten siidwestdeutschen Dichtung ist in 
ihm manches noch vorhanden, dem drastischen Witz, der tolldreisten 
Ubertreibung der Sebastian Brandt, Thomas Murner und Johann 
Fischart. Nicht so Khuen. Sein Humor ist so bayrisch wie seine Herkunft 
aus der Nahe von Miinchen. Es ist etwas Naives und Ungeschlachtes in 
ihm, eine fréhliche Derbheit, eine Lust an saftigen Wendungen, bei tiefer 
und echter, durchaus katholischer Religiositat, wie sie noch heute den 
Bayern auszeichnet. 

Aber Khuen steht in keinem Gegensatz zu der Politik seines Landes: 
er identifiziert sich merklich véllig mit der des Kurfiirsten Maximilian 
I.; kulturpolitisch kénnte man sie als deutsch-jesuitisch bezeichenn. 
Die italienisch-franzésische Richtung, die unter Maximilians Sohn 
Ferdinand Maria den Hof und bald auch die Stadt beherrschte, mui 
ihm weniger gelegen haben; er verstand wohl kaum ihre Bedeutung. 
Von Anlage und Herkunft war der Bauernsohn zu verschieden geartet 
und zu sehr Provinzler, um die weltminnische Haltung und die inter- 
nationalen Aspirationen des von Adelaide von Savoyen gelenkten 
Hofes wiirdigen zu kénnen. Aber wir héren keine Klage von ihm. Der 
bescheidene Mann spricht auch in den Vorreden an seine Génner, die 
ihm bekannt genug gewesen sein miissen, kaum von sich, und dann nur 
als unten stehender Diener und Helfer. 

Die starke kulturelle Abschniirung vom iibrigen Deutschland, die die 
Herzége ihrem Land in diesem Jahrhundert auferlegen, zwingt Wilhelm 
V. und Maximilian I. die eigen-erzeugten bayrischen Méglichkeiten 
stirker auszuniitzen als sonst geschah. So wird zum Vorzug, was bei 
einem Dichter wie Khuen sonst ein Mangel wire: fast als einziger hat 
er eine unzweifelhafte Bodenstandigkeit gewahrt. Diese allerdings aufert 
sich allein in seiner Sprache: sie ist original bayrisch—keine Bauern- 
sprache, aber das der hochdeutschen Schriftsprache angenaherte Idiom 
des Stadters. So gelingt es ihm, die heiligen Orte, Figuren und Vorginge, 
die er ausschlieSlich besingt, véllig zu bayuvarisieren, das Orientalische 
oder Romanische ihrer Urform ganz umzuschmelzen. Das Katholische 
der Gegenreformation wird véllig identisch mit dem Lande und der 
Landschaft, mit ihren Marterln, Kapellen, Fresken, Votivtafeln und 
Wallfahrtsorten. Das Zweite, das Khuen befestigen und férdern hilft, ist 
die Monarchie. Die Aufgabe des Jahrhunderts ist iiberall die Schaffung 
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der Autoritat. Nicht auf die Persénlichkeit kommt es im Barock an, 
sondern auf das Amt. Der Rat einer Stadt, der Fiirst, der Monarch werden 
so hoch gestellt als méglich und so unerschiitterlich verankert wie es 
gehen will. Die Tendenz dazu ist den Evangelischen und Katholiken 
gemein, und Khuen gibt Gryphius nichts nach in seiner Erschiitterung 
iiber den englischen Kénigsmord. Hier fiihlt sich die Welt in ihren Grund- 
festen erbeben. 

Wir wissen nichts von Khuens Auferem als da® er, wie auch sein 
Freund Balde, mager war. Er gehérte zu dessen Congregatio Macilento- 
rum. Dies scheint zunichst erstaunlich: Der Dichter war kein Asket, 
er liebte die guten Gaben Gottes. Er warnt nur vor dem Ubermag. Aber 
auch Balde, dessen strenge, hagere Gesichtsziige wir im Bilde besitzen 
war ein Freund des Bieres, und mehrere lustige Anedkoten waren im 
Umlauf, die schilderten, wie er es sich zu verschaffen wufte.! 

Johann Khuen ist im Jahr 1606 in Moosbach nicht weit von Miinchen 
geboren. Er war ein Landkind, das erst spit zu héherer Bildung gelangte. 
1623 kam er an das Miinchner Jesuiten-Lyceum. Eine andere Lernmég- 
lichkeit stand ihm kaum mehr offen. Die alten “‘Poeten’’-Schulen, die 
auf rein humanistischer Grundlage aufgebaut waren, hatten bald nach 
der Einrichtung der Jesuiten-Institute aufgehért zu existieren. Waihrend 
friiher selbst auf dem Lande Lehrer mit den Knaben die Fabeln Aesops 
und die Grammatik Melanchthons behandelten, begann jetzt die Tren- 
nung in Volksschulen einerseits, die au®er Lesen, Schreiben und Rechnen 
wenig beibrachten, und in Gymnasien andrerseits. 1574 hatte Herzog 
Albrecht V. auf Anregung des Jesuiten Confluentinus ein Seminar fiir 
arme Knaben gegriindet an der NeuhauserstrafSe in Miinchen, aus dem 
sich die “Domus Gregoriana” entwickelte. Die Erziehung war eine 
sorgfaltig katholische; Lehrer, die in der Religion nicht ganz unverdiich- 
tig waren, wurden entfernt. Nur in katholischen Druckereien hergestellte 
Biicher waren erlaubt. Aber auf Musik wurde grofer Wert gelegt: nicht 
nur lateinische Kirchenchorile wurden gesungen, sondern auch gute 
katholische Gesinge in deutscher Sprache. Die Verordnung lautete, 
da® kein Fleif zu sparen sei, die Knaben fiir den kirchlichen Gesang 
abzurichten. Die neuen, “gefalschten”’ Psalmen und Lieder aber wurden 
in Kirche und Schule verboten. 

Khuen wurde 1623 Schiiler in dem ‘“‘Syntax’’-Kurs der Schule. Seit 
1591 waren noch zwei héhere Jahreskurse zugefiigt worden: “Dialektik”’ 
und “Theologie.”’ Im ersten lehrte man Logik und Metaphysik, Moral- 
philosophie, Mathematik und Physik und Archiologie, im zweiten die 
theologischen Ficher. Kein Wunder also, daf er erst 1630 die Priester- 


' Seine Ode an eine bayerische Bierhumpe, die als Parodie des horazischen Lob des Weines 
gedichtet ist, wiirde allerdings das Gegenteil bezeugen. 
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weihe empfangen konnte. Eine andere Vorbildung als die im Gregorianum 
scheint er nie bekommen zu haben. Sein Gesichtswinkel geht also aus- 
schlieBlich von Miinchen und seiner nichsten Umgebung aus. Schon 
1631 wird er dann Hauskaplan der graflich Warttenbergischen Kapelle 
im Krottental in der Nihe der Hauptstadt. 

Die Grafen Warttenberg waren die Kinder des Herzogs Ferdinand 
von Bayern aus seiner morganatischen Ehe mit Maria Pettenbeck. Der 
bedeutendste der vier Briider war Franz Wilhelm, seit 1625 Bischof von 
Osnabriick, seit 1649 auch von Regensburg, seit dem 15. April 1661 
Kardinal. Die Vermégensverhiltnisse der Warttenbergschen Geschwister 
waren keine glinzenden. Khuens Stellung wird kaum zum knappsten 
Lebensunterhalt ausgereicht haben, und so erhielt er 1634 das“‘beneficium 
trium regum” am DreikGénigsaltar in der St. Peterskirche in Miinchen. 
Vor diesem Altar ist er nach seinem Tode am 19. November 1675 
begraben worden. 

Ein Leben gréfter Stetigkeit also in den engsten Grenzen war das 
seine, Wandelbarkeit und Weite des Blicks diirfen wir nicht bei ihm 
suchen. Was Khuen zu bieten hat, ist die seltene Gabe echter Dichtung. 
Auf der Schule schon war er zur Poesie geweiht worden. Er hatte den 
Unterricht Thomas Koenigs genossen, der wie Balde ElséSer war und 
spiter der eine “Dolmetsch” des Agathyrs wurde.” Sonst ist er wohl ein 
“naives” Talent im doppelten Sinne. Er brauchte wenig Lehre und 
Vorbild zum Dichten, und er war in keiner Weise reflektierend veranlagt. 
Ein Naturbursche vielmehr auch im Geistigen, der sich den Stil selber 
zurechtmacht. Er kannte wohl nicht mehr als einige katholische deutsche 
Gesangbiicher, wahrscheinlich auch Friedrich von Spee,’ und sicherlich 
Conrad Vetter,‘ aber er folgte keinem von ihnen mit gréferer Treue; 
die iiberlangen Gedichte Spees und Vetters macht er nicht nach, er 
beschriankt sich immer auf 12 Strophen, aufer in den Einleitungsgedich- 
ten und im Creutz-Closter, wo er sich auf 5 hinunterschraubt. 

Es bleibt erstaunlich, daS kein bayrischer Forscher sich des alten 
Landsmanns angenommen hat. Aufier Georg Westermayers Artikel in 
den Historisch-politischen Blattern fiir das katholische Deutschland’ ist 
noch immer nichts Nennenswertes iiber Khuen erschienen.—Der sonst 
so griindliche Goedeke® laft einen, was Khuen betrifft, véllig im Stich. 
Zwar im Register fiihrt er ihn auf, wenn auch aus Versehen nicht ganz 


2 Jacobi Balderi A gathyrsus Teutsch (Miinchen, 1647). 

3 Trutsnachtigall (Céllen, 1649). 

* Paradeisvogel (Ingolstadt, 1613). Nur Uebertragungen aus dem Lateinischen, aufer 
zwei Liedern von Johann von Schwartzenberg und einem von Nikolaus von der Flih. 

5 Herausg. von Edmund Jérg und Franz Binder, 74. Band (Miinchen, 1874), S. 1. 

® Grundriss, 111, 195. 
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alphabetgerecht. Im Text aber fehlt der Name, die Biographie und die 
Literaturangaben. Sie sind beim Druck verloren gegangen, ebenso wie 
die zwei ersten Nummern der Khuen-Bibliographie. Der Rest von drei 
Nummern erscheint unter Jakob Baldes Namen, und es wirkt doppelt 
irrefiihrend, daf hinter den Munera Pastorum in Fettdruck ‘‘Verf. Joh. 
Khuen” angegeben ist.’ 

Man kann sagen, da keinem von seinen Gedichtbinden Originalitat 
villig fehlt. Seine Reimlust und Reimgeschicklichkeit bleiben immer 
auf erstaunlicher Hohe, sein Bayrisch bis zum Schlu drastisch und far- 
big. Gerade seine letzte Schrift ist dadurch besonders ausgezeichnet. 
Karl Wolfskehls meisterliche Charakterisierung, die nur an héchst 
unzuginglicher Stelle erschien, sei hier wiedergegeben: 


Diese Sammlung von Gebeten und Gelegenheitsgedichten auf ein grifliches Ab- 
leben schwelgt besonders in kraftigen, manchmal krassen Ausdriicken, meist dem 
Dialekt entnommen, so wenn der Tod “der Bainermann” genannt wird. Manchmal 
schligt die Schilderung ins Burleske um, z.B. bei der Darstellung der Verwesungs- 
vorgange: 

“Die Nasen ist ha8lich durchbrochen 

Die mannichmal vorher gerochen.” 


Aber im ganzen gibt er doch ein grelles und sinnfalliges Bild von Tod und Ver- 
wesung, ganz im Stil der oberbayrischen Bauernkunst, der starkfarbigen Dorf- 
kirchenfresken, Marterln, Unterglassbilder und Schnitzereien, die der Moos- 
acher Bauernsohn von Kind an in sich aufgenommen hatte und im Worte wieder- 
gibt.® 


Khuens Sprache ist dem modernen Bayrisch schon ziemlich nahe. 
Das eigentiimliche Dehnen oder Verkiirzen der Vokale ist ganz das 
heutige: Sohnen fiir Sonnen, Fahl fiir Fall; aber Fletten fiir Fléten, Zill 
fiir Ziel. Reime wie verstehn—Tausenden sind nicht selten, aber im 
Bayrischen nicht so unrein wie im Hochdeutschen, da die Endsilbe in 
verstehn kurz gesprochen wurde, nicht sehr verschieden von der Endsilbe 
im Reimwort. Selten kommen bei ihm Formen wie komfftig fiir kiinftig 
vor, aber befilch fiir befehle und sich fiir siehe, raithen fiir raten, ge- 
weichten fiir geweihten sind hiufig. Ein beliebter Reim ist tun—kein— 
stehn. Er sprach toa—koa—stoa. Er schreibt deshalb oft thein fiir tun. 
Aber er reimt auch gelegentlich gethan—Sohn. Er braucht Vieh neben 
Viech und Viehel, schmecken hiaufig in der Bedeutung von riechen, 
schnallen einmal fiir knallen,® Bech und Schwebel fiir Pech und Schwefel, 
schwelk fiir welk.!° Das Diminutiv bildet er meist mit -lein, aber auch in 


7 Siehe die Bibliographie am Ende dieses Artikels. 

8 Katalog der Sammlung Victor Manheimer (Miinchen, 1927). 

* Vgl. Andreas Schmeller, Bayerisches Wérterbuch (1872), Sp. 574. 
10 Ebenda, m1, Sp. 632. 
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der bayrischen Form, z.B. Lied]; dies letztere sogar in der Prosa-Zuschrift 
an eine hochgestelite Persénlichkeit. 

Khuen bevorzugt jambisches Metrum, aber Trochaeen, Anapiste 
und Daktylen finden sich keineswegs selten. Oft ordnet er sie zu acht 
Versen in eine Strophe. Sein Gehdr ist fein und ziemlich sicher, allerdings 
immer auf der Grundlage der in Miinchen gesprochenen verstiadterten 
bayrischen Aussprache. An Rhythmen und metrischen Kombinatione) 
ist er reich. Seine Verse sind Vierheber, Dreiheber und Zweiheber, aber 
Fiinf- und Sechsheber kommen ebenfalls vor. Niemals versucht er 
mechanisch, lateinische oder andre fremdsprachige Verse in deutsche 
Metern zu iibertragen, sondern er formt aus eigenem Gefiihl und wird 
deshalb selten hélzern oder leblos. Jakob Baldes deutschen Vers iibertrifft 
er weit an Wendigkeit und Musikalitat. 

Literarische Nachahmungen oder Paraphrasen findet man kaum bei 
ihm. In der 11. Strophe des 10. Gesangs im 2. Buch des Marianum 
Epithalamium findet sich: 

Gar schmiilich dies empfind 
Die Venus und ihr Kind. 


Man kann wohl kaum daraus schliefen, da er Jakob Regnart gekannt 
hat; dessen Venuslied war so oft nachgeahmt worden da es Khuen in 
irgend einer Form zukommen muBbte. 

Alle Biicher Khuens sind durchkomponiert, wenn auch keineswegs 
streng. Sie bilden ein geschlossenes Ganzes, aber nicht in der Form von 
fortlaufenden Erzaihlungen, sondern in der von zyklisch angeordneten 
lyrischen Gedichten." Jedes Buch enthilt das starre Schema von 12 
Gedichten zu 12 Strophen. Khuen kannte das Einzelgedicht garnicht. 
Schon sein erstes Werk setzt in dieser Form ein, ihr ist er treu geblieben. 
Das Marianum Epithalamium in seinem spiteren Zustand—Khuen hat 
es erst allmihlich zu seinem Hauptwerk aufgebaut—ist Jesus Christus, 
der Mutter Gottes Maria, der Ahnfrau Christi Anna und dem gesammten 
Himmlischen Frauen-Zimmer zu Ehren geschrieben und mit neuen 
Melodien geziert. Das Werk enthilt acht Biicher, jedes mit einem Sonder- 
titel. Sein Inhalt ist die Brautschaft der Seele mit Christus. Die Hochzeit 
Mariae mit Gott wird in Parallele gesetzt mit der Vermahlung der Seele 
mit dem Sohn. Aber die Seele ist vorher eine Verpflichtung eingegangen, 
die sie lésen muf. 


11 Cf. Helen M. Mustard, The lyric cycle in German literature (1946). Homburgs Schimpfi- 
und Ernsthafte Clio ist kein zyklisches Werk und enthalt nur die &tbliche Mischung von 
“Oden,” Sonetten und Epigrammen ohne jede zyklische Anordnung. Die Verfasserin hat 
sich wohl durch den Titel irrefiihren lassen. Folgende Zyklen sind ihr entgangen: D. von 
dem Werder, Krieg und Sieg Jesu Christi, Johann Franck, Vaterumser-Harfe, Kaspar 
Stieler, Geharnschte Venus, Quirin Kuhlmann, Kiihlpsalter, und das gesamte Werk Khuens. 
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Im iibrigen ist es falsch, den Werken ein eigentliches Thema zuzuschrei- 
ben, wie Westermayer getan hat. Khuens Weltanschauuung war eine 
durchaus statische. Seit der Weltschépfung steht alles fest. Vorhanden 
ist nur der Kampf des Guten und Rechten mit dem Bésen und Falschen. 
So fiihren weder die Biicher noch die einzelnen Gedichte zu einem eigent- 
lichen Schlu&, Sie enden an der Zahl zwGlf oder sieben oder fiinf. Man darf 
also nicht versuchen, eine logische Folge in die Gedichtkreise zu bringen, 
Sie sind nicht kunstvoll durchgeformt, wie die Geharnschite Venus oder 
Georges Werke. Nicht einmal so klar von einander abgesetzt wie die 
Biicher des Westéstlichen Divans. Khuen lift sich von seinem Thema 
leicht ablenken, nimmt auch schon behandelte Themen geleg«ntlich 
wieder auf, ja, manchmal decken sich Ueberschrift und Inhalt eines 
Gedichts nicht recht. Der Verfasser hat merklich einen anderen Plan 
gehabt als die dichterische Eingebung ihm dann auszufihren erlaubte. 

Die Welt seiner Vorstellung ist eine ganz naive—keine gespielt-naive— 
wie man manchmal bei dem hochgebildeten und hochintellektuellen Spee 
herausspiirt, sondern eine echte. Trotz seines Studiums am Jesuitenlyce- 
um bleibt Khuen im Wesentlichen ein Bauer. Seine Idee vom Jenseits ist 
ganz dinglich-plastisch: eine solide von Gott, Jesus, Maria und vielen 
Heiligen beherrschte obere Welt, in der es keine stérenden Nichtkatho- 
liken mehr gibt. Es ist ihm eine simple Bauerngliubigkeit geblieben. 

Der Dichter beginnt im Marianum Epithalamium mit zwei Vorge- 
sangen zu je 5 Strophen. Der erste ist antikisch gehalten, wie die Jesuiten- 
bildung es zulieB. Apollo fordert die Géttinnen der freien Kiinste auf, 
ihm nach Bayern zu folgen. Da der Parnaf “‘zerstért” ist, befindet sich 
ihre Wohnung jetzt iiberall. Der zweite enthalt eine Lobpreisung Marias. 

Es folgt noch eine Zueignung an die Heilige Anna, und dahinter beginnt 
das Buch. Es wird ein himmlischer Bote abgesandt, um Gott auf Erden 
ein Gespons auszusuchen, von welcher der Sohn geboren werden soll. 


Verliebt ist ja das héchste Gut, 
In unser armes Fleisch und Blut. 


Er fragt Adam, der nun Frauen vorschligt. Eva ist zu alt und haflich, 
Judith ist blutbefleckt, Susanna und Sara sind zwar sch6n, aber sie haben 
durch ihre Schénheit Manner verfiihrt. Esther kommt eher in Betracht, 
hat aber Hamans Tod verschuldet. Der Bote geht nach Nazareth, wo er 
Anna und ihre Tochter findet. Er begrii8t Maria im niichsten Lied. Im 
echten Barockton la&t er es nicht an Titulaturen fehlen: 


Princessin auSerkoren 
Dem Himmel angenemb, 
Du Frawlein hoch geboren, 
Dich unser du nit schim. 
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Sey Gott willkomb, salveto 
Du Grifin von Lauretho 
Frey-Fraw zu Beth!ehem. 


Im dritten wird die Demut der Jungfrau gepriesen. Im Augenblick der 
héchsten Erhéhung soll der Fromme iiber Demut meditieren. So tut 
hier Maria. Das Gold ihres Gemiits, der Diamant ihrer Demut formen 
den schénsten Vermihlungsring. Ganz anders Kleopatra, die im ersten 
Vers dagegen in Kontrast gesetzt wird, sie schluckt einen kostbaren 
Stein in ihrem Wein. 

Noch ist kein historisches Abstandsgefiihl entwickelt, er ist weit von 
aller Kulturphilosophie. Keine von Opitzens Regeln ist befolgt. Khuen 
kannte ihn nicht und hatte ihm ebenso wenig gehorcht wie sein Lands- 
mann and Bekannter Albert Graf Curtz in seiner Harpffen Davids getan 
hat.” Aber dafiir hat er viel vom Reiz des alten Volksliedes in Refrains. 
Im 6. Gesang wird das Brautbad geriistet, denn 


An allem, was beflecket 

Hat Grausen jedermann, 

Was von der Erden schmecket 
Zur Freud nit eingehn kann. 


Der 7. Gesang handelt vom Heiratsgut der Seele. Hier aber geht der 
Dichter negativ vor: das Bett ist rauh und hart, mit Tugend, nicht mit 
Seide soll die Braut geziert sein. Am Schlu wird der gepriesen, der “‘ein 
biiSents Récklein rauch” trigt. 

Im 8. Gesang gratulieren die Engel, im 9. wird das Hochzeit-Kranzel 
aus dornenlosen Rosen und Lilien geflochten. Violen, Basilien, Phasolen, 
Rosmarien und Begonien haben nicht die gleichen Meriten.’* Dann 
kommt die Hochzeit des Lamms. Musik ertént, von Sta. Caecilia geleitet, 
alles ist fréhlich, geschmiickt, es wird gesungen, es gibt Engelspeise zu 
essen und Engeltrank zu trinken, die Wande sind mit Goldstoff und 
Tapeten behingt. Der Braiutigam selbst hat das alles geschaffen. Im 11. 
Gesang klagen die térichten Jungfrauen—sie haben die Zeit versiumt. 
Aber, ohne daf Khuen es im geringsten ironisch meint, endet das Buch 
mit einer gliicklichen Scheidung (Foelix Divortium), dem Hauskrieg 
der Seele mit dem Leib. Die Seele ermahnt den Leib gewissermafen, in 
sich zu gehn, sonst wird sie sich von ihm trennen. 

Diesem ersten Teil, dem eigentlichen Marianum Epithalamium, hat 
Khuen sieben andere zugefiigt. Zunichst das Convivium Marianum, 
Ehrenmahlzeit des Himmlischen Frauenzimmers. Hier wird im 1. Gesang 


'2 (Augsburg, 1659), Vorbericht §8. 
'8 Ueber mystische Blumendeutung vergleiche Editha Leoni, Clemens Brentano und die 
deutsche Barocklyrik (Frankfurt, 1932), S. 10. 
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aus der geheimen Kanzlei der allerheiligsten Dreifaltigkeit eine ‘‘Einla- 
dung zur Hochzeit an Hoch- und Niederstandspersonen” ausgesandt. 
Der Ton dieses Liedes ist von gréfter SiiRe, zu vergleichen nur mit 
einigem bei Johann Heermann, aber reiner und schwebender: 


Maria zart, rains Jungfraulein, 

Mein Herz entbrinnt in Liebe dein, 

Kein Wunder, daf entziindest mich, 

Gott selber ist verliebt in dich, 
Alleluja, Alleluja. 


Adami Kinder kommt herbei 
Kommt her, man hilt uns alle frey 
Berufen seid zum Freudenfest 
Defgleichen vor noch nie gewest, 
Zur Freudenzeit, geladen seid. 
Von leichtem Humor umwittert ist das Postscriptum, das in 3 Strophen 
die Tafelmusik beschreibt, die beim Fest aufgefiihrt wird: 


Die Stimm, der Ton, die Melodei 
Wird abgeteilt in zwélfferlei, 

Ein Stimm geht weich, ein ander zart, 
Die dritte leis, die viert geht hart, 
Die fiinfte rauch, nach ihrem Brauch. 
Pelagia singt flebilem 

Und Magdalen Placabilem 

Austeram Katharina fihrt 

Jucundam Anna coloriert, 

Im tiefen Baf, der Demut Straf. 


In diesem Buch werden weibliche Heilige gefeiert: Anna, Christi Grof- 
mutter; Caecilia; Veronica; Katharina; Ursula; Pelagia; Helena. 
Das Metrum des 3. Gesangs ist sehr eigenartig: 


Herbei wer singen kann 
Herbei Valerian, 
Last uns hie stimmen an, 
Die Saiten zwar seind schon bestimmt. 
Zu meim Gesang wie sich geziemt, 
Nur Consorten 
Ich begehre 
Daf man dorten 
Singen hére. 


Das dritte Buch ist das Florilegium Marianum, Des geistlichen Frauen- 
simmers Lustgarten. Ein Garten- und Blumenbuch is geplant und ver- 
sprochen, doch erschépft sich der Dichter in gartenfernen Reflexionen. 
Nur im vorletzten Gesang findet eine Aufzihlung von Blumen statt, 
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aber es handelt sich um heilkraftige Kriuter im mystischen Garten. 
Im iibrigen handelt es sich in diesem Band um 13 Gesinge; Zwischen 1 
(das falschlich m numeriert ist) und IV ist ein ungezihltes zwélf- , 
strophiges Lied eingeschoben. 

Das Rosetum Marianum zeigt eine leicht abweichende Struktur. Es 
beginnt mit einem zwélf- und einem fiinfstrophigen Einleitungsgedicht, 
die einzelnen Lieder haben vierversige Ueberschriftsstrophen und sind 
noch reicher an Rhythmen. Wechsel daktylischer und jambischer Verse 
kommen vor in Lied 7: 

Ave Maria 

Du Résen Jériché 

Wéil auch, Maria 

Der Himmel deiner fréh. 


Aeuferst kunstvoll ist das 12. gebaut: 
Trostréiche Patr6na, 
Liebréiche Matréna 
Jungfraulicher Begferden 
Mitterlfcher Wiirden. 


Also ein Daktylus und ein Trochaeus mit Vorschlagsilbe in Vers 1 und 2, 
dreihebige Trochaeen mit Vorschlagsilbe in Vers 3 und 3 Trochaeen in 4." 

Im nichsten Buch, dem Diadema Marianum, der Ehren-Kron mit 
zwolf Edelsteinen, wird Maria als Kaiserin der himmlischen Heerscharen 
verehrt. Wieder findet sich ein fiinfstrophiges Einleitungsgedicht und 
dann 12 Gedichte, die Edelsteine feieren sollen, Jaspis, Topas, Smaragd, 
Magnetstein etc., doch ist die Verbindung recht lose, ganz unsinnlich 
und manchmal unerfindlich. 

Das 6. Buch ist dem Monile Marianum, dem goldenen Vliess Mariae, 
das sie als ‘‘Ertzherzogin des Lebens, Churfiirstin der Warheit, Griifin 
zu Laureto etc.” trigt, gewidmet. Es enthalt ein Einleitungsgedicht, ein 
doppeltes Akrostichon, das Virgo Mater ergibt. Auch das erste Gedicht 
ist ein Akrostichon, das Ave Maria Stella ergibt. Khuen versucht in 
diesem Buch mit allen Mitteln der Barock-Hiufung und -Schwellung, 
den Eindruck von Pracht, Prunk und Ehrung wiederzugeben, welche 
die Himmelskaiserin umgeben. 

Im 7. Buch dem Cimeliarchum Nympharum, dem Kleinod-Schrein der 
Hochzeiterin, handelt es sich um den Schmuck, den die Seelenbraut Christi 
trigt. Auch hier ist das Einleitungsgedicht ein Akrostichon, das Anima 
ergibt. Khuens Leichtigkeit im Sprachlichen laGt ihn eine Unzahl iiber- 
raschender Reime finden. Dies ist im ganzen Werk der Fall, aber nirgends 


“4 Daf er Spee gekannt hat, sieht man aus S. 217, Str. 3. 
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mehr als im 1. Gesang dieses Buches: Wurzel Jesse—verbleibt in ihrem 
Esse; intent—End; inquirieren—riihren; Adel—Aufsetznadel; Examen— 
zusammen (bayrisch reiner Reim); vollenden—Sacramenten; Worten— 
Consorten. Aller auSere Schmuck steht als Symbol fiir den inneren, die 
Handschuhe etwa fiir “die Tugend der Fiirsichtigkeit.”’ 

Das wichtigste Buch ist das letzte: das Final des zeitlichen Freudenfests ; 
Amarum et dulce mori, ein Toten-Tanz, von zunehmender Wucht. 
Zwei grofe 12 strophige Gedichte leiten es ein. Genovefa beruft den Tod 
als ihren Bréiutigam zum Abendtanz. Das Akrostichon ergibt: Sponsa 
Mortis. Dann “‘praeambuliert” die Musik: 


Auf Resonanz zum Totentanz! 
Herfiir ihr schwache Kriippel! 
Ein Saltarell, doch nicht zu schnell, 
Taugt nicht hierbei der Tripel. 


Diesen Ton hat Balde im Agathyrs wieder aufgenommen. Es gibt eine 
“intrada” fiir die unschuldigen Kinder, einen ‘“Wechseltanz” fir die 
Kriegsleute, einen ‘Ala modo-Tanz” fiir die jungen Weltmenschen, 
eine “‘Galiarde”’ fiir die langwierig Kranken, einen ‘‘Aufzug der Hohen 
Potentaten” etc. Grofiartig ist das SchluSlied: der Kehraus und bittere 
Todeskampf eines reichen Menschen, mit dem zwélfmal durchge- 
fiihrten Reim auf sterben, dem Wort, mit dem jede der Strophen endet 
und dem dreifachen sterben—sterben—sterben der letzten Zeile. Die 
Reimwéorter sind: verderben, abserben, gewerben, Kérben, Erben, 
Derben, erwerben, entferben, gerben, Gliserscherben. 

Alle diese Gedichte sind echte Lieder, singbar; der Dichter hat ihnen 
selbst 35 Melodien mitgegeben, die den Schlu8 des Buches bilden."® 
(Die erste Ausgabe von 1636 habe ich nicht beniitzen kénnen. Ich habe 
die verbreitete fiinfte von 1659 gebraucht, das einzige Buch von Khuen, 
das nicht itibermifig selten ist. Aus den wenigen Zitaten nach einer 
friiheren Ausgabe, die Westermayer seinem Artikel beigibt, kann man 
ersehen, dafi der Dichter sein Werk stark umgearbeitet hat—nicht zu 
seinem Vorteil. Aus: 

Stadt Miinchen sich vergleichet 
Ein Girtlein angebaut 

Mit Blumen jung bereichet, 
Dir kindlich anvertraut. 


4) Ueber Khuen als Musiker vergleiche die von A. Einstein verfa8te Besprechung eines 
Referats von B. A. Wallner, Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 1, 445; danach war Khuen das Haupt 
der Miinchner Monodistenschule. Der begleitete Sologesang stammte aus Italien. Anton 
Hozner, Johann Martin Caesar, Georg Piscator und besonders Jakob Balde sind die be- 
deutendsten neben ihm. Khuen hatte alle seine Gedichte vertont, manche zweimal. 
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Kein Haus—Altar—Kapell 
Steht ohne dein Gemiahl; 

So defendir, 

O Jungfrau zier, 

Dein fruchtbar griins Castell! 


hat er gemacht: 
Eim Garten wir vergleichen 
Dich Miinchen, alts Gebiu, 
Aus welchem sich bereichen 
Auch Garten vielerlei.. . 
Es ist kein Haus, Capell, 
Schier ohne dein Modell, 
So defendier 
O Frawenzier 
Dein fruchtbar griines Castell. 


Da aber nach Weller auch die Edition von 1644 nur 12 Gedichte umfaBte: 
bleibt ratselhaft, in welcher Ausgabe Westermayer die von ihm gebrachte’ 
Fassung gefunden hat. Sollte eine von 1648 existiert haben?) 

Die von Westermayer erwihnte Geistliche Turteltaub ist mir nicht 
zuginglich gewesen. Das Cor Contritum et humiliatum. Engelfrewd oder 
Bussenfeier stammt aus dem Jahre 1640. In wiefern es als Zugabe zum 
Epithalamium zu betrachten ist, scheint mir nicht ersichtlich. Khuen 
hat die beiden Werke der endgiiltigen Ausgabe des Hauptwerkes nicht 
eingegliedert. Es handelt sich hier um einen Preis der BuSe. Das Buch 
ist Anna Regina Schrenck, wiirdigen Mutter in der Ridler Kloster gewid- 
met und im Einleitungsgedicht dem ganzen Kloster dediziert. Wieder 
sind es 12 Gesinge mit 12 Strophen. 

Die Sprache hat den alten Klang. Der 12. Gesang beginnt: 


Was soll ich thain, soll ich allain 

Hie wainen heulen? 

Der ich gantz blindt, mich da befind, 
Gleich einer Eylen... . 


1650 wurde Khuens dichterischer Freund und Anreger Jakob Balde 
von Miinchen nach Landshut versetzt, aus Gesundheitsriicksichten, denn 
Balde hatte sein Leben lang mit der Tuberkulose zu kiampfen, der er 
schlieBlich erlag. Die erste der drei grofen “‘Geistlichen Schafereyen”’ ist 
also noch ganz in seiner Nahe entstanden. Wie weit der Einflu8 Baldes 
auf Khuen eigentlich geht, ist schwer zu entscheiden. Sie sind in ihrem 
Dichten so véllige Gegensitze. Balde beschreibt den herosichen Wider- 
stand, den eine Partenkirchner Bauerntochter eindringenden Soldaten 
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leistete, mit Wendungen, die aus dem Horaz vertraut sind.’* Die Ode 
entbehrt jeden Lokalkolorits, die Handlung scheint eher in der Sabina 
als in Oberbayern zu spielen. Bei Khuen tragen selbst Paradies und 
Orient bayrische Farben. Baldes Lust am Grotesken ist das Einzige, was 
der Freund mit ihm teilt, aber der Bayer erreicht nicht einmal die tolle, 
vollig elsiRische Derbheit, das gewissermafen glinzend Schmutzige, mit 
Verve Unflitige des Siidwestdeutschen. Er bleibt bayrisch-grob und etwas 
zu eindeutig, wie er im Kampf nur auf die allerordinairsten Neigungen 
der Feinde losfahrt und ihnen Fressen, Saufen und Huren vorwirft. 
Balde ist durch und durch Barock, insofern als das Antithetische bei 
ihm die gréfte Rolle spielt; Licht und Schatten werden stark aufgetra- 
gen; Derbheit und Feinheit stehen sich in dieser Seele erstaunlich unver- 
bunden gegeniiber. Er versteht, in die Himmel zu steigen, grofiartige 
Unterginge grandios zu sehen. Bei Khuen ist alles leibhaft, Himmel wie 
Erde. Er kennt sich droben so gut aus wie auf der Sendlingerstrafe, er 
kennt seine Heiligen so vertraut wie seine Mitbriider, Nicht umsonst 
tauft ihn Balde Johannes ad antra, den “‘Crotten Johann,’”’—drunten ist 
er zuhause. 

Der Begriff der ‘“‘Schifferey” ist, wenn sie geistlich ist, das gerade 
Gegenteil der weltlichen. Die letztere bedeutet das Fliehen in ein un- 
getriibtes Land Utopia; in Zesens Rosemund, in Schindschersitzkys 
Jiingsterbaweter Schifferey ist alles hichst prichtig, grofbiirgerlich. 
Diese Schafer haben keinen Stall- und Herdengeruch an sich. Sie sind 
bebanderte Seidenknaben.—In der geistlichen ‘“‘Schifferey” ist der 
Dichter das Schaf, das gerettet werden soll. Jesus ist der gute Hirte, 
auch die Bischéfe sind Hirten; Khuen selbst, bescheiden, rechnet sich 
zur Herde. Auch in ihm steckt ein Stiick Weltangst, er rettet sich in 
die von so vielen Heiligen wohlbehiitete Herde. Er besitzt nichts von der 
Anstrengung des Glaubenswollens, die man Rist, ja selbst Heermann 
gelegentlich anmerkt,'* die Glauben als eine grofe schwerer rungene 
Tugend schitzen, auf die sie mit Recht stolz sind. Fiir Khuen ist Glauben 
selbstverstindlich. Die vielen Wunder der lieben Heiligen, die Stigmati- 
sationen, Heilungen, Erweckungen gehéren ja noch immer zum taglichen 
Leben. 

Jedes der drei Hirtenbiicher hat sein Thema. Das erste ist das Buch des 


16 Panegyris Lyrica. Rusticanae puellae Bavarae. Lyricorum Lib. 11, Ode xxvi. 

17 Anspielend auf das Krottenthal bei Miinchen. 

18 Im Exercitium Pietatis. Uebung in der Gottseeligheit. Das ist Inbriinstige Seuffzer . . . 
(Leipzig, 1663) ist der ganze Ton halb verzweifelt, ein flehendes Sich-Klammern. Auch die 
Poetischen Erquickstunden enthalten Verse wie “Hilf, da ich standhafftig bis in den Tod 
Mit Glauben hang an dir’’—(Niirnberg, 1656), S. 101. Khuen kénnte eine soiche Bitte gar 
nicht erfassen. 
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Anfangs, des Elia, der Mutter Gottes, des Heiligen Joseph und des 
Christkindes, und der Erscheinung des Jesusknaben vor verschiedenen 
Heiligen: das Buch des Limmleinkultes. Das zweite behandelt die 
Leiden Mariae und Christi. Dies ist auch das Buch der Anklage, der 
Strafe und Rache, das sich steigert bis zu Khuens gréftem und michtig- 
stem Gedicht, der Vision von dem Jiingsten Gericht. Mit den Hiaresi- 
archen, Bilderstiirmern und der Reformation wird besonders abge- 
rechnet. Das dritte ist ein Buch der Verséhnung und des Triumphs. Die 
Verséhnlichkeit gegen Ketzer hat nicht zugenommen, aber gesegnete 
Heilige stehen am Ende in langer Reihe auf: die Kirche ist siegreich. 
Jedes der drei Biicher ist mit einem Kupfertitel sauberster Ausfiihrung 
versehen, die alle unsigniert und in der Komposition verwandt sind. Vor 
einem barocken Portal stehen zwei Patriarchen, Moses und Elias, Sam- 
son und David, Abraham und Jakob; im Torbogen erscheinen jeweils 
Szenen, die dem Buch zum Thema dienen. Auch iiber den Portalen sind 
symbolische Szenen angebracht; zuunterst das Wappen dessen, dem 
das Buch gewidmet ist. Der Stil ist aber ungleich, primitiv und hart 
im ersten, freier im zweiten, in hochentwickeltem, leichtformendem Stil 
des bayrischen Barock das dritte. 

Die Tabernacula sind Johann Heinrich Freiherrn von Rorbach gewid- 
met, einem Miinchner Domprobst. Die Widmung ist in lateinischen 
Distichen abegfaSt. Die Wunden des Krieges sind noch fiihlbar. Hier 
kommt auch die meist auf Balde gedeutete Stelle: 


Quaeque dedi quondam, cecini, vox rara canentem 
Vix e centenis una secuta fuit, 


die aber doch wohl eher auf Albert Graf Curtz und seine Harpfen Davids 
zu deuten ist. Auf Balde als Nachfolger kann Khuen nicht haben hin- 
weisen wollen, der schon seit 1626 durch seine Dichtungen die Aufmer- 
ksamkeit auf sich gezogen hatte. Er spricht hier nicht von dem Gegensatz: 
lateinische-deutsche Dichtung, sondern von dem: geistliche-weltliche. 
Weltliche Lieder gab es im damaligen Miinchen nicht wenige, ernsthafte 
und gewichtige geistliche nur in Curtz’ Harpfen Davids, die zwar erst 
1659 im Druck erschien, aber wie alle Biicher der Zeit lange vor dem 
Erscheinen aus Handschriften bekannt war. 

Das erste Gedicht enthiillt sofort die anschauliche und praktische 
Naivitét mit der die heiligsten Geschichten betrachtet werden. Die 
Legende von der Transfiguration wird erzihlt. Moses und Elias sind 
gekommen und beraten mit Christus. Petrus will Hiitten bauen und mit 
Jesus zusammen wohnen, drei Hiitten: fiir Elias eine, fiir Moses eine und 
fiir Christus eine. Nach den Hiitten (Tabernakeln) teilt Khuen dann 
sein Buch ein. Das erste der Elias-Gedichte ist so charakteristisch fiir 
ihn, daf$ 3 Verse zitiert seien: 
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In der newen Schifferey, 
Newen harmonia, 

Machen wir der Hiiten drey, 
Aine dir Elia: 


Darinn deine Schaaf losiert, 
Embsig zu verwalten, 

Die durchau8 nit maculirt, 
Wei8 die Farb erhalten. 


In def Lebens underschid 
Ruhmilich, aufferbiwlich 

Daf der Hirt hab seinen schnid 
Fruchtbar, doch Jungkfraulich. 


Der schéne Reim aufferbiwlich—Jungkfraulich erinnert an Kihn- 
heiten aus dem Sturm und Drang. Ueber dem ganzen Buch liegt dieser 
Hauch von Dorf-Echtheit und Glaubwiirdigkeit, hier flieSt eine klare 
noch nicht verunreinigte Quelle, ganz nahe dem Volkslied. Verse wie 
der 4. des 5. Gesanges, der die Hirten auf dem Gang nach Bethlehem 
schildert, gelingen diesem Jahrhundert sonst selten: 

Mein Hertz vor freud will springen, 
WaifS gar nit, was anzugreiffen, 
Laft uns ein Liedlein singen, 

Laft uns ains pfeiffen, 

Bif wir hinkommen zur nahen 

Das Hiauflein zu Bethlehem sehen. 


Unversehens springt er aber im Moses-Tabernakel auf die Leidens- 
geschichte iiber. Im 8. Gesang beobachten fromme Frauen die Kreuztra- 
gung; lebhaft und visionir erfaft Khuen das Bild. In dem ganzen Zyklus 
wird die Passion aber nicht direkt geschildert, sondern die Reaktion in 
den Gemiitern der Zuschauer. Die grofe Plastik der Darstellung kommt 
wohl von Prozessionen und Auffiihrungen her, die solche Szenen anschau- 
lich machten. 

Das Tabernakel Christi schlieBlich ist gleichbedeutend mit der Kirche; 
der neue Tempel, héher als der Salomons, besteht aus Gott und Mensch- 
heit. Die Dreiteilung in diesem Buch ist ohne Bedeutung und wohl nur 
des Parallelismus wegen durchgefiihrt. Fréhliche Hirtengesinge wechseln 
mit ernsten; die Emausgeschichte wird im 2. Gesang erzahlt. Die Erzih- 
lung ist zwar den Aposteln in den Mund gelegt, aber nicht so, als ob 
sie in ihrer Zeit lebten, sondern als ob sie Entwicklung und Bedeutung 
der Kirche kennten und verstinden. Aehnlich wie in Sebastian Seilers 
Schépfungsspiel, wo Adam nach seiner Erschaffung Gott Vater mit den 
Worten: ‘‘Gelobt sei Jesus Christus” begriift. 

Im Verlauf wiirde die ermiidende Wiederholung gleichmifig him- 
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melnder Extase das Buch schidigen, aber im 7. Gesang erfrischt eine 
saftige Bauernpolemik gegen die Ketzerei den Leser. Der Vergleich der 
Lutherischen Kirche mit einem Laib Butter ist ganz Khuen: 


Sih mein armer Martin Luther, 

Sih was hast nur angericht! 

Sih dein Wort besteht wie Butter, 
Kriegt ein Loch, bald, wie dein Pflicht: 
B’steht wie Butter an der Sunnen, 

Ist aus lauter giite z’runnen. 


Das Buch endet mit einem Jiingsten Gericht-Lied, dem es aber durchaus 
an Grofartigkeit fehlt. Erst in dem des nichsten Bandes gelingt es Khuen, 
diesem Stoff gerecht zu werden.!® 

Dann wiederholt sich das Schema der drei Hiitten, jetzt aber sind es 
zugleich Schafstille. Die Schafe werden vor den Wolfen geschiitzt. Die 
Apostel sind die schiitzenden Hirten, sie werden gepriesen. Dieses ganze 
Apostel-Kapitel ist aber dichterisch schwach; es wirkt recht uninspiriert, 
wie eine vorgenommene Arbeit. Charaktere werden nicht unterschieden, 
ihr Wesen ist bei allen identisch. Die Lieder sind mehr den Aposteln 
gewidmet, als daf} sie von ihnen handelten. 

In dem zweiten Elias-Tabernakel werden die heiligen Einsiedler 
geschildert, die die “‘oves in Deserto”’ hiiten. Khuen ist gutartig, jedem 
Sadismus fern, weswegen ihm auch die Schilderungen von Qualen, 
Versuchungen, Bufen schlecht gelingen.”° 

Das letzte Tabernakel, wieder eines Christi, ist den Ménchsorden 
gewidmet, der 12. und letzte Gesang den Jesuiten und dem Heiligen 
Ignatius.—Angehingt ist noch ein den “Stubenlimmlein” gewidmetes 
Buch; zwélf auserlesene Heilige werden behandelt, die in einem besonders 
innigen und vertrauten Verhiltnis zu Christo standen. Die letzte Strophe 
endet treuherzig genug: 

Wachst auch fiir den Todt ein Kriutel? 
Nain: Ach alles, alles Eytel: 
Das ist, freylich, teutsch genueg. 


Die Munera Pastorum erschienen nur ein Jahr spater im selben Verlag 
und in derselben Ausstattung. Das Buch ist dem Bischof von Freising 
Albert Sigismund von Bayern gewidmet. Khuens Dedikation in lateini- 
schen Distichen hat den klassischen feierlichen Ton. Wie bei Balde 
scheint ein véllig anderer die lateinischen Verse verfaft zu haben als 


‘9 Abgedruckt: Herbert Cysarz, Schwund- und Kirchenbarock, Deutsche Literatur, Her- 
ausgegeben von Heinz Kindermann, Reihe Barock, Bd. 111, S. 135. 

20 Im 7. Gesang in der ersten Strophe nennt er auch die Nacht braun: “Steht auf, es 
weicht die braune Nacht.” 
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die deutschen—ein Phinomen, das von Hutten ab sich immer wiederholt. 
Erleichterung iiber das Kriegsende mischt sich mit Bangen, dafi die 
Lutherische Gefahr nicht véllig voriiber sei; Gott soll die Lutheraner 
die Klauen des bayrischen Léwen fiihlen lassen. Das Ganze ist Preis 
sowohl als Warnung an den Bischof. 

Das Buch enthalt Gedichte von héchst ungleichem Wert. Neben 
solchen von gréfStem poetischen Reiz stehen lederne, belehrende, fast 
sinnlose in Menge. Er scheint sich des Versagens seiner Dichterkraft 
nicht unbewuft zu sein. Er sagt im Einleitungsgedicht: 


Der so kiinstlich raine Brunnen, 
So bequem zum Silben zwang, 
Schier zu zeitlich au®gerunnen, 
Hat nit mehr den alten Gang. 


Das Werk ist, dem Titel entsprechend, in Geschenke eingeteilt, die 
groBe Hirten bringen: Aaron, Melchisedek, Joad. Dann ist ein Buch dem 
Kampf des Hirten David mit dem Léwen—dem Teufel—gewidmet. Aber 
von David selbst ist kaum die Rede: mehr von den Miterben und Nach- 
kommen, welche bis auf das Blut gestritten haben; ein anderes dem 
Kampf Davids mit dem Bairen—der Tyrannei—und dem mit den Phi- 
listern, die hier fiir Ketzer stehen. 
Zu den Perlen gehért 1, 9, die Flucht nach Aegypten. 


Ein unbekant und weite Reif, 

Die kein Verzug erleydet, 

Die sonst auch, der die Strafen waif, 
Ein Wandersmann wohl meydet. 

Die miissen wir 

(Hiilfft nichts dafiir) 

Bey Mitternacht anfangen, 

Ein Weeg, den wir nie gangen. 


Und 1, 11, in dem Johannes der Taufer vom Jesusknaben besucht wird, als 
Joseph und Maria nach sieben Jahren aus Aegypten heimkehren: 


Dazumal am heitern Himmel 
Abschyd namb die Morgenrit, 
Phaeton vier schnelle Schimmel 
Angeschirrt am Zigel hett, 

Auff dem scheinbarn Sonnen Wagen, 
Anzuschauen alle Welt 

Hoch das Liecht hinauff zu tragen, 
In das runde Wolken Feldt. 


Johannes versucht seine Gaste zu bewirten: 
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Hiemit bring ich frische Kriuter, 
Nimb Josephe, greiff es an, 

Umb ein Trunck muf® ich erst weiter 
Gehn bif hin zum Flu Jordan .. . 


Nimb, o Mutter wildes Hénig 
Hin, au diesem Schneggen rund, 
Nimb auch Jesu, nimb ein wenig 
Nimb, versiiSe deinen Mund. 


Der letzte Gesang des Buches ist den unschuldig gemordeten Kindlein 
gewidmet. Ein inniger Ton schwingt durch das ganze Buch mit, etwas 
von liebenswiiridger Unreife, von der Naivitit und derben Siife, dic 
wieder einzufangen guten Geistern der Biedermaierzeit: Pocci, Schwind, 
und vor allem Richter gelang. Aber diese Erfahrenen hitten wohl auch 
anders gekonnt; Schwind und Pocci besonders sitzt stindig der Schalk 
im Nacken, sie wissen von romantischer Ironie. Khuen ist echt naiy, 
Ironie liegt ihm durchaus fern. An Kraft aber fehlt es ihm nicht, wie sein 
Jiingster Gerichts-Gesang beweist: 


Hoch, in den Lufften scheint erhebt, 
Das glantzend sigreich Zeichen, 
Wer dem zuwider hat gelebt 

Vor angsten wird erblaichen, 

Der Fenderich im héchsten Thron 
Den Fahnen wil erschwingen, 

Die letzt und erst Rebellion, 
Zusamm hinab zu zwingen. 


Das dritte der Biicher, Gaudia Pastorum, die Schiffer Freud ist vier 
Jahre spiter, 1655, erschienen. Der Dichter empfand die Trilogie aber 
durchaus als Einheit; ein Schlu8Sblatt bezeichnet diesen Band als “‘Ende 
def} dritten Thails der Geistlichen Schifferey.” Er ist Franz Wilhelm 
Grafen von Warttenberg gewidmet, dem Génner und Brotherrn, Bischof 
von Regensburg, Osnabriick und Minden. Die iibliche Widmung in 
Distichen fehlt nicht. Dies soll ein Freudenbuch sein, sagt er; leider 
gibt es Hiretiker und Ketzer, die die Freude noch stéren, aber Franz 
Wilhelm bleibt einer der treusten Stiitzen der Kirche. Die Dankbarkeit 
treibt ihn in seinem Preise ein wenig zu weit: 


Herculis est tibi mens, hinc diceris Argos et Atlas, 
Et vigil et prudens pro Grege magnanimus. 


Dann folgt ein Gedicht, in dem Gregor der Grofe die Dichter der deut- 
schen Nation auffordert, ihr Volk durch gregorianischen Gesang wieder 
von der Ketzerei zu heilen. Unter Gregors Auspizien steht das ganze 
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Buch. Die erste Strophe enthalt einen gewagten, fiir Khuen so bezeich- 
nenden Reim: 

Mit Lauten, Harpfen, Cymblen 

Ihr Engel euch verfa&t, 

Die Kénigin der Himmlen 

Ein Music héren laft. 


Die Einteilung ist die bekannte: 7 Biicher, zu je 12 Gesingen, mit 
einigen Einleitungs- und Eingangsgesingen. Die Strophenformen und 
Metren sind dieselben. Khuen zeigt sich als fortschrittlich nicht nur, 
sondern auch als konservativ, er hiitet vergangene Reize. Eine Volkslied- 
frische wird in der Eingangsstrophe bewahrt, wie sie diesem Jahrhundert 
nicht mehr gegeben war. Maria geht iiber das Gebirge: 


Die Stund ist gegenwirtig 

Maria macht sich fertig 

Ihr Baa® zu suchen haimb, 

Die Kundtschafft will sie mehren 
Elisabetham ehren, 

Thr allerliebste Maimb.”! 


Aber Khuen entpuppt sich auch als héfisch gewohnter Mann der Haupt- 
stadt, wenn er Hagel, Donner und Schrecken als “‘undiscret’’ bezeichnet. 
Und mit nicht geringem Erstaunen lieSt man am Beginn des 12. Gesangs 
des 1. Buches das vorweggenommene Schillerzitat: ‘Soll das Werk den 
Meister loben .. . ” 

Die Naivitit, mit der der Dichter Gegenwart und Vergangenheit 
mischt, ist késtlich in dem Palmsonntagsgedicht Buch u, Nr. 7. Bay- 
rische Festwochen mit iiberfiillten Gasthiusern, Lust und Leid des 
Fremdenverkehrs, Pracht und Umziige—alles ist da: 


Wer ein schénen Einzug sehen 
Wolte zu Jerusalem 

Sollte wohnen in der néhen 
Sehen, da& er zeitlich kim. 
Jedes Gasthaus ist versprochen 
Schon bestellt zum Osterfest 
Voran weil auff diese Wochen, 
Kommen vil und frembde Gist. 


Diese Verse kommen merklich aus der Anschauung, andere Gesinge, wie 
der 9. desselben Buchs, gehen auf Gemilde wie etwa Hans Multschers 
Wolfegger oder Sterzinger Altar zuriick; Strophe 7 und 8 schildern die 
Fronleichnamsprozession in Miinchen. Das biurische Geschimpfe auf die 


*! Maimb—Schwagerin (Muhme) cfr. Schmeller 1. Sp. 1599. 
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Evangelischen steigert sich in diesem Buch manchmal bis in das Unflitige. 
Luther wird ein “stinckender Rogen,” ein “‘héllisch Raabena&”’ genannt: 


Jetzt ligt in einem bleyen Trog 
Dies Schwein mit Haut und Haar, 
In seiner finstren Synagog 

Schon iiber hundert Jahr. 


Hier spricht kein freundlicher Hirte, sondern ein Pastor rabiosus. Er 
bittet im ersten Gesang des nichsten Buches: 


Erhalt uns alte Bayren 
Vor Basiliken Ayren 
Der alten Schlangenzunft. 


Das 5. Buch hat militarischen Charakter; die Militia Coelestis Exer- 
citus, die Salva Guardia der Geistlichen Schaferey wird angerufen, die 
Bilder werden aus dem Soldaten- und Kriegsleben entlehnt. Das 
Drastische in Khuens Wesen, das er auch mit Balde teilt, kommt in 
Strophe 9 des 9. Gesanges heraus, in der er den Heiligen Franziskus 
anruft: 

Francisce rueff und schrey 
Verkiind als ein Prophet, 

Der Liebe Prophecey 

Aus deinem Herzen geht: 

Ach brech, erschnell, erschnall es, 
Mein Herr, mein Gott, und alles. 


Khuens Spatwerk Tabernacula Virtutum von 1665 hat nichts mit den 
Hirtenbiichern gemein. Es ist in Alexandrinern verfaBt. Westermayer 
zitiert einige davon: 


Der Briinnlein sieben sind der Kirche anvertraut 
Daraus mag jede Seel sich zieren als ein Braut. 

Weil sieben Mackeln sind, die Leib und Seele schwirzen, 
Wohl taglich kleben an dem schwachen Siinder-Herzen, 
Hat man geschrieben vor gesunde sieben Fli6, 

Das man mit Bufgebet sich rein zu waschen wif. 


Das Creutz-Closter ist 1660 erschienen; es trigt einen wesentlich ande- 
ren Charakter. Es ist weniger noch als die vorhergehenden Bande ein 
reines Gedichtbuch, sondern in erster Linie ein Werk fiir den praktischen 
Gebrauch, ein Gebetbuch mit zahlreichen Liedern, Lobgesingen, Lieb- 
Seufzern und Lamentationsgesprichen mit Reimen durchsetzt, eine 
Art Stundenbuch mit Andachten und Betrachtungen fiir alle méglichen 
Anlafe. 

Die lateinische Prosawidmung ist an Henriette Adelaide, Kurfiirstin 
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von Bayern gerichtet. Héfisch und verbindlich legt er der Italienerin 
die Blumen vor, die auch im rauhen Bayern bliihen. 

Das Werk ist in 12 Biicher eingeteilt, ‘“Tagzeiten,” fromme Andachts- 
iibungen enthaltend, Gebete und Betrachtungen. Die meisten Gedichte 
sind wie immer bei Khuen 5strophig oder 12strophig, aber ein 9strophiges 
und ein nicht nach Strophen eingeteiltes kommen vor, Unica in seiner 
Dichtung. In diesem Werk ist die Sieben die verbindende Zahl. Auf die 
balladenartige Erzihlung von der Auferweckung eines toten Knaben 
durch Elisa folgen z.B. sieben ‘‘Luftholungen,” so wie der Tote siebenmal 
die Luft einzog, bis er zu sich kam. 

In dem Chorgesang in der 7. der Tageszeiten hat Khuen sein einfaches 
Glaubensbekenntnis gegeben: 


Herr, der du bist, was heilig ist, 
Ein Vatter und Verschoner, 
Der allergrést und allerbest, . 
Ein Straffer und Belohner, 


Geheiliget, o Majestat, 

Und Herr uniiberwindlich, 
Gelobt soll sein der Namen dein 
Geprysen, tiglich, stiindlich. 


In diesem Ton, schlicht und dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert noch nah» 
nihert sich Khuens dichterischer Weg dem Ende zu. Er hat nicht gelernt, 
er ist nicht mit der Zeit gegangen. Als er begann, waren die strengen und 
regelrechten Versuche der ersten Opitzianer im Erscheinen; als er starb 
1675, war Gryphius schon lange tot, und es herrschte in voller Bliite das 
entwickelte Hochbarock der Lohenstein und Hofmannswaldau, die 
unerhérte Wortkunst des Angelus Silesius, das erste Dichtwerk Quirin 
Kuhlmanns war schon erschienen. Khuen schreitet eher zuriick als vor, 
er wird immer bayrischer. Zwar Hebungen und Senkungen beachtet er 
sorgfaltig, seine Metern sind bunt und mannigfaltig, und grobe Elimi- 
nationen oder Kontraktionen sind selten, und wenn sie vorkommen, 
aus dem bayrischen Sprachgebrauch zu erkliren. In dem Mausoleum 
von 1664, das er zum Andenken eines verstorbenen Grafen Fugger 
Kirchberg verfafite, schreibt er: 


Ach Jung und Alt, was wolgestalt, 
Gedenke meiner Grabschrift. 

Ich rat getrew, man hér hiebey 
Was unser Leben sey, 

Und nehm der Wort ein Abschrifft. 


Der kiihne und gute Reim Grabschrift—Abschrifft ebenso wie die 
Neigung zu Binnenreim, Reimverschrankung und Hiaufung, die eine 
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gewife altmodische Kurzatmigkeit und Raumlosigkeit erzeugen, sind 
alle typisch fiir Khuen. 

So bleibt er unverindert in den fiinf Spaitwerken, die 1674 erschienen 
sind und innerlich zusammengehéren, wie sie auch in dem Sammelband 
erscheinen, der vom Nonnberg-Kloster in Salzburg nach Amerika gekom- 
men ist. Es sind praktische Andachtsbiicher, wohl fiir den Klosterbrauch 
gedacht, Gebete wechseln mit Gedichten. Die Zwélfzahl der Strophen 
ist aufgegeben, dafiir ist eine Dreizahl getreten. Der Typus ist dem im 
Creutz-Closter entwickelten nahe geblieben. An Sprachgewalt und 
Unmittelbarkeit hat er nicht verloren, aber er wiederholt nur alte Motive. 
Die Geistliche Wildbahn setzt die Vertrautheit mit SchloB Mirabell in 
Salzburg voraus (S. 51), die Beziehungen dahin waren wohl enge. Mit 
ihren deutschen Haupttiteln heifen sie: Trostreiche Wanderschaff, 
Geistliche Wildbahn, Heylsame Weltflucht, Anweisung zu der Himmelischen 
Gemahelschafft, und Brennender Herizen-Durst. Alle fiinf sind 1674 
erschienen. Sie tragen keine Widmungen. Die vier ersten enthalten 
jeweils 106, 82, 118 und 116 Seiten, das letzte Buch nur 46. 

In seinem spiitesten Werk endlich, der Universae Carnis Threnodia, 
schildert er einen toten Grafen Wartenberg in der drastischsten und 
teilweise unappetitlichsten Weise. Aber seine dichterische Beschwingtheit 
erlaubt ihm Verse wie die folgenden: 


All Menschen aus Erden herkommen 
Von der sie den Ursprung entnommen, 
Den stellen sie widerumb zu, 

Begeben sich endlich zu Ruh. 


Der vierfache bindende Maschen, 
Wird aufgelist Eylet in Aschen: 

Fewr, Wasser, Lufft, Erden zertrennt 
Gar zeitlich die Freundschaft vollendt. 


Khuens Dichtungen sind aus dem Rhythmus, aus der Musik heraus 
entstanden. Er hat alle seine Lieder als Gesinge konzipiert und sie 
fast alle mit Kompositionen herausgegeben. Dies erklirt die Mannig- 
faltigkeit seiner Strophen und Versmafse: sie sind nach keiner Rege! 
geschaffen, sondern von vornherein taktiert, gesummt und gesungen.” 
Ich habe Khuen einen Bauerndichter genannt. Seine Herkunft haftet 
ihm weiter an, aber der lebenslange Aufenthalt in der Stadt lasst ihn 
mehr und mehr die Natur mit dem Auge des Stidters, ja fast des Literaten 
sehen, wie er denn in seiner Person keinesfalls mehr den Bauerntypus 
vertrat, vielmehr den des Dorfpfarrers. Tatsichlich finden wir wenig 
direkte Naturbeobachtung bei ihm, und wenn, dann eine, die das Vieh 


2 Vgl. B. A. Wallner, a.a.O. 
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betrifft: die Schafe, die Kiihe, Ochsen und Ese]. Blumen kann er schildern, 
aber wie unendlich weit bleibt er von der Meisterschaft des nicht lange 
nach seinem Tode geborenen Brockes, dessen Gartenkenntnis unvergleich- 
lich ist bis auf den heutigen Tag! Aber ihm fehlt auch die Naturnihe 
Friedrich von Spees, der den Friihling wirklich erlebt hat, und dem man 
seine Waldspazierginge und Lenzbezauberungen glaubt. Khuen verliert 
sich nach der Erwahnung eines Naturvorgangs sofort in das Predigen, 
Vergleichen, in Homiletik und Exegese.* 

Seine Kenntnis der Bibel und der Heiligenleben ist tiichtig; sonst war 
er kein Gelehrter eben. Was ergreift, ist sein rechtlicher, minnlicher 
Charakter, der doch von der Kunst nicht nur angeregt, sondern vdllig 
von ihr ergriffen werden kann. Dann ist ihm die Gabe des dichterischen 
Ausdrucks durchaus verliehen. Verse voll Sii®igkeit, Herbheit und Weich- 
heit kommen aus ihm in der kriftigeren, farbigeren Sprache des von 
Opitz nicht beriihrten Siidens. Auch vermissen wir gern bei ihm die 
ermiidenden Wiederholungen des barocken Farbenfeuerwerks; ganz 
fehlen sie nicht, wie etwa in Gaudia Pastorum 1, Gesang 7, Strophe 5. 

Khuen verkérpert den Ordnungswillen der rémischen Kirche. Die 
hierarchische Gliederung, der er sich willig an tiefer Stufe einfiigt, ist inm 
Lebenselement. Die ganze Historie, hauptsichlich iiberliefert als Bibeler- 
zihlung und Heiligenlegende, aber auch die Weltgeschichte scheint ihm 
auf dieses héchste Ziel der geschlossenen Ordnung hinzudeuten, in der 
alle Schafe in ihren Stall kommen werden. Er steht nicht iiber seiner 
Zeit, er steckt tief drinnen als ihr treuer Sohn, er besitzt das Beste, das 
sie zu geben hat: Dichtung, Musik, Gottesdienst und Fest, und dazu 
die innere Gabe einer reinen, konfliktlosen Frémmigkeit. Er steht noch 
ganz im Bereich der cisarischen und papistischen Welt, im Flufe der 
Ueberlieferung, und mitwebend an dem grofien Teppich, den er in der 
gottgeschaffenen Natur erkannte und nannte, und den er mehrfach mit 
dem seltenen und spiiter beriihmt gewordenen Reimwort “‘Eppich’’ 
paart. 

Was trieb ihn zu dichten? Anlage sicher, Musikalitat und auch musisch 
Trieb, vor allem aber ist es didaktische Absicht. Es ist ihm ernst damit, 
er driickt sie plastisch -kriftig und einfach aus. Fern ist die etwas selbst- 
gefillige Verspieltheit des hochbarocken Laurentius von Schniiffis. 
Khuen gehért noch ganz der Generation des Grofen Krieges an. 

Es ist kein Wunder, daf er vor allem einen deutschen Dichter ansprach, 
der gleich ihm aus musikalisch-poetisch-katholischer Welt heraus lebte: 
Clemens Brentano. In Des Knaben Wunderhorn wurden—verindert 
und eines davon stark gekiirzt—zwei Gedichte Khuens aufgenommen: 


23 Oder er kommt ins Mythologisieren, das ihm so iibel nicht gerat, wie etwa in Gaudia 
Pastorum, S. 333, wo Pan, Satyrn und Eremiten zusammen ein schénes Konzert anheben. 
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Die heilige Familie“ und Siegeslied.“ Auch auf Brentanos spitere 
Dichtung ist er nicht ohne Einflu& geblieben, die Blumensymbolik 
stammt wohl daher.* Es war das Stimmige und Frische in Khuen 
zugleich mit dem Kindhaften, das Brentano anzog.?’ “‘Das wahre dich- 
terische Genie,” sagt Goethe in seiner Kritik des Wunderhorns,”* “wo 
es auftritt, ist in sich vollendet, mag ihm Unvollkommenheit der Sprache, 
der auBeren Technik, oder was sonst will entgegenstehen, es besitzt die 
héhere innere Form, der doch am Ende alles zu Gebote steht, und wirkt 
selbst im dunklen und triiben Elemente oft herrlicher, als es spater im 
Klaren vermag.” Diese Worte, mit denen Goethe die Gesamtheit der 
Wunderhorndichter zu charakterisieren sucht, paSen auf keinen befer 
als auf Johann Khuen. 


Mit Riicksicht auf die Seltenheit der Khuenschen Werke sei hier der Versuch 
einer Bibliographie gemacht: 

1. Epithalamium Marianum, Tafelmusik, Frewdenfest und Lustgarten Mariac 
(Monachii, 1636). Zitiert nach Westermayer, a.a.O. Vielleicht schon der zweite 
Druck. 

2. Convivium Marianum Freudenfest De& Himmilischen Frawenzimmers mit 
2wolff newen Gesdnglein geziert (Miinchen: Bey Niclas Hainrich, 1637). Zitiert 
nach Weller, Annalen m1. 

3. Epithalamium Marianum Oder Tafel Music dess himmlischen Frawenzim- 
mers, mit newen geistlichen Gesdnglein gezieret (Miinchen: Bey Niclas Hainrich, 
1638). Weller, Annalen 1. 

4. Florilegium Marianum Der Brinnendt Dornbusch. Mit zwilff Geistlichen 
Gesinglein, meniglich zu Gutem, sonderlich den Ordenspersonen zu Trost in 
Truck verfertigt. 

5. Geistliche Turteltaub, Von Westermayer so ohne nahere Angaben angefiihrt 
(Miinchen, 1639 [?]). Der Aebtissin Susanna vom Angerkloster gewidmet. 


24 Ausgabe von A. Birlinger und W. Crecelius (Wiesbaden, 1874), 1, 413. Das Gedicht 
stammt aus Marianum Epithalamium, S. 216 ff. 

% Ebenda S. 415 aus Marianum Epithalamium, S. 148 ff., Ueberschrift: “Die H. Jung- 
frau Clara, ein embsige Gartnerin in Italia, verwahret die verschlossene Paradeiss-Bluemen.” 

% Im Frithmorgenlied vom Kirschbliitenstrauss findet sich der ganz Khuensche Anfang: 

Geschimig tritt die falbe 

Aurora vor das Himmelshaus. 
Auch ein Reim “trennt—Sakrament” kommt bei Khuen mehriach vor, bei Brentano in 
“Kennst du das Land?” In den “Sonntdglichen Reimen” gibt es Anklange an 
Khuensche Reimtechnik wie ‘“Johannes—kann es,” “Broden—Boden,” ‘Geziichte— 
Friichte.” 

27 Vergl. Karl Bode, Die Bearbeitungen der Vorlagen in ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn’ (Ber- 
lin, 1909), S. 78, 218, 226, 393. Anton Birlinger in Alemannia, Zeitschrift fiir Sprache, 
Literatur und Volkskunde des Elsass und Oberrheins, u1, 73 ff. gibt an, da& ein Exemplar von 
Khuens Marianum Epithalamium aus Brentanos Besitz mit Anmerkungen und Ausziigen 
durchsetzt sei. 

28 Weimarer Ausgabe, Bd. 40, X. 337. 
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6. Cor Contritum Et humiliatum Engelfrewd oder Bubseuffizer, Zwolff szer- 
knirschter unnd gedemiitigter Hertzen auff Sechs Chor angestimbt (Miinchen: Bey 
Melchiorn Segen, 1640). Von Westermayer nur als Engelfrewd zitiert, sonst un- 
bekannt. Yale Univ. Library. 

7. Mausoleum Salomonis. Der Potentaten Grabschrifft, Urlaub und Abschidt 
(Miinchen: Bey Melchiorn Segen, 1641). Nach W. Baiumker “Das katholische 
deutsche Kirchenlied” (1864), 1, 103. 

8. Epithalamium Marianum Tafel Music frewdenfest und Lustgarten Mariae 
(Miinchen, 1644). 12 Lieder mit Melodien. Weller, Annalen n, 95. Vielleicht 
existiert auch eine Ausgabe von 1647. Als Tafelfest erwihnt von Anton Maria 
Kobolt. Baierisches Gelehrten Lexikon (Landshut, 1795). Dies kénnte die von 
Berta Wallner, Zeitschrift fiir Muskiwissenschaft u, S. 445, angefiihrte 4. Aus- 
gabe sein, die um 5 Teile vermehrt ist. 

9. Tabernacula Pastorum Die Geistliche Schifferey, Mit vielerley Newen Ge- 
singlein (Miinchen, 1650). (Am Schluss:) Ende des ersten Thails der Geistlichen 
Schiferey. Yale Univ. Library. 

10. Munera Patorum Hirten-Ambt, (Miinchen: Bey Lucas Straub, In ver- 
legung Johann Wagner, 1651). Yale Univ. Library. 

11. Gaudia Pastorum, Schiffer Frewd, Oder Triumph der Geistlichen Schéf- 
ferey, Von vielerley Newen Gesdnglein (Miinchen: bey Luca Straub, In Verlegung 
Johann Wagners, 1655). Yale Univ. Library. 

12. Marianum Epithalamium. Tafel Music, Ehren-Mahlzeit, Lust-Garten, und 
Blumen-Feld. Zum fiinfftenmahl in Truck verfertiget worden (Miinchen: durch 
Johann Jacklin, 1659). Yale Univ. Library. 

13. Paradisus Adami Secundi Septemplici Sudore Vultus Reflorens. Creutz- 
Closter, welches Jesus Nazarenus Grofmaister der Creutztragenden Ritter- 
schafft auff Grund des vollkommenen Gehorsams gestifit, bey Johann Wilhelm 
Schell, in Verlegung Johann Wagners, 1660. (Dieses nirgends aufgefiihrte Buch 
scheint nur in diesem einen Exemplar in Yale University erhalten zu sein.) 

14. Mausoleum. fiinffzig Klaglieder in welchen aller Potentaten und Welt-Kin- 
dern VerlaGenschafft (Eytelkeit) . . . besungen wird (Miinchen: bey Johann Jacklin, 
[1664]). 

15. Aquila grandis medullam cedride Libano tranportans in terram Chanaan .. . 
(Monachii, 1665). Zitiert nach Anton Maria Kobolt, Baierisches Gelehrten Lexi- 
con (Landshut, 1795). Nachtrag von Gandershofer. 

16. Desiderium Collium aeternorum. Engel-Post (Miinchen: Verlegts J. Jacklin, 
Churfiirstl. Hofbuchtrucker, 1669). Exemplar in der Augsburger Stadtbibliothek. 
Nach Baeumker 1, 114, 438. 

17. Tabernacula Virtutum. Kirchenjubel in der Ferdinand-Kapelle der Graf 
Warttenbergischen Behausung bei Ausstellung der transferierten Reliquien 
(Miinchen, 1670). Nach Baeumker 1, 115, 441. Titel bei Anton Maria Kobolt 
etwas abweichend. 

18. Refrigerium Animae Peregrinantis. Trostreiche Wanderschafft, Aus dem 
Jammerthal in das Himmelische Jerusalem (Miinchen: bey Lucas Straub, 1674). 

19. Cervus Desiderans ad Fontes Aquarum. Geistliche Wild-Bahn (Miinchen: 
bey Lucas Straub, 1674). Erwahnt von B. A. Wallner a.a.O. 
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20. Fuga Triumphans de medio Babylonis. Heylsame Weliflucht, Auss denn (!) 
Babylonischen Feindseeligkeiten der zeitlichen Verwirrungen (Miinchen: bey Lucas 
Straub, 1674). 

21. Charismata Meliora. Anweisung Zu der Himmelischen Gemahelschafi 
(Miinchen: bey Lucas Straub, 1674). 

22. Anima Sitiens Ad Fontem Vivum. Brennender Hertzen-Durst (Miinchen: 
bey Lucas Straub, Im Jahr, 1674). Erwahnt das Gedicht ““Lessus Fatuarum” im 
Marianum Epithalamium auf S. 4448.29 

23. Universae carnis Threnodia Schwanen-Gesang, Dess aligemainen Unter- 
gangs dess gantzen Menschlichen Geschlechts: Angestimbt auff kldglichen Hintritt, 
Francisci Ferdinandi,Grafen von W artienberg (Miinchen zu finden bey Lucas Straub, 
1674). Ehemals Sammlung V. Manheimer. 

Dazu kommen noch die Uebersetzung von Baldes A gathyrs von 1647 und die 
Chorea mortualis oder Todtentanz, die er zusammen mit Balde herausgab, vom 
Jahr 1649. In diesem Gedicht von 33 Strophen sind immer die ersten vier latein- 
ischen Verse von Balde, die folgenden deutschen von Khuen. 

Da die meisten Werke Khuens nur in ganz wenigen Exemplaren nachweisbar 
sind, einige nur in einem einzigen, und zwei der angefiihrten inzwischen wieder 
verschollen zu sein scheinen, ist es wohl méglich, da Khuens Werk noch wesent- 
lich umfangreicher war. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 


2° Die Nummern 18-22 sind in einem von Harold Jantz in Salzburg gefundenen Sam- 
melband enthalten. 
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THE STOIC CONSOLATIO AND SHAKESPEARE 
By BENJAMIN Boyce 


HOUGH Shakespeare’s liking for Stoic commonplaces of the sort 
that one finds in the prose works of Seneca, Plutarch, Cardano, and 
Justus Lipsius no longer needs to be pointed out and though interesting 
evidence has recently been assembled! of Shakespeare’s utilizing the 
forms and principles of traditional Renaissance rhetoric, there is one 
rhetorical pattern used by Shakespeare, itself a development from Stoic 
prose models, which seems not to have caught the eye of modern students. 
This is the consolatio or ‘‘Paramythia ...a forme of speech which the 
Orator vseth to take away, or diminish a sorrow conceiued in the minde 
of his hearer,”’ as Henry Peacham defined it in 1593.? 
The consolatio, like most rhetorical forms, was regarded as being either 
a written or a spoken composition, but where it principally received atten- 
tion appears to have been in discussions of epistolography. The sorrow 
it especially existed to diminish was that caused by the death of a loved 
one, but the pain of temporary separation from someone, the grief of 
exile or of a sudden loss of fortune could all be treated in the same 
literary way. Though the consolatio was not limited among ancient 
authors to the Stoics,* the pattern for the Elizabethans was that of the 
familiar letters of consolation written by Cicero, Plutarch, and Seneca.‘ 
The arguments of these writers when not identical are complementary. 
Virtue, desirable above all, is living in accordance with Nature and 
acquiescing, by resort to right reason, in the arrangements of providence. 
Since death must follow life, grief in bereavement is unreasonable. Yet 
gtief is natural, and a moderate expression of it is to be expected. The 
important act is to cut it off quickly after the first shock of sorrow. Those 
who grieve longer, like Seneca’s correspondent Marullus, have to be 
scolded. Prolonged lamentation ignores the fact that life is a loan, and 
it shows ingratitude for even a brief possession of the loved one. As 
Cicero says, by being born a man one is exposed to the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune (‘‘omnibus telis fortunae’’*); remembering how 


1 Thomas W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana: Univ. 
of Illinois Press, 1944), esp. chs. XXVIII, XXXVIII-XLI. 

* The Garden of Eloquence, p. 100. 

3 See Constant Martha, “Les Consolations dans |’Antiquité,” Etudes Morales sur ? An- 
tiquité (Paris, 1883). 

‘Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares, 1v, v; v, xvi; Epistulae ad Brutum, 1, xvi; Plutarch, 
Consolatio ad A pollonium; Seneca, Ad Marciam De Consolatione and Ad Polybium and Ad 
Helviam Matrem; Epistulae Morales ad Lucilium, Lxi11, XCVIm, XCIX. 

5 Epist. Moral., xcrx. 

° Epist. ad Famil., v, xvi. 
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one has endured them in the past, one can proudly defy them again. 
Fate has set a death-date for each of us; if the loved one had not died 
on one day, he would die on another. 

Glancing about in Elizabethan prose and poetry one finds many 
consolatory epistles. The ancient Stoic ideas repeatedly appear even 
when an appeal is made to the religious faith of the Christian. The Bible 
injunction to comfort a man “lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed 
up with overmuch sorrow’” was not forgotten. Three of the four consola- 
tory letters included in Abraham Fleming’s Panoplie of Epistles ... 
Gathered and translated out of Latine (1576) are by Cicero. Samuel Daniel 
drew on Seneca for his “Letter to a Worthy Countess.’’® Besides two 
consolatory epistles, Breton put into A Poste with a Packet of Madde 
Letters (c. 1602) a reply to consolation which rejects the comfort offered 
byaman who has never felt the sorrow he talks about.® In Lyly’s Euphues 
a letter of comfort to Eubulus urging him to remember that his daughter 
“was mortall and must haue dyed” is followed by a jocose consolatio and 
a serious one on exile; all three had models in Erasmus’ discussion of the 
consolatory epistle.'° Unusually moving is Robert Southwell’s Triumphs 
ouer Death: or A Consolatorie Epistle, for afflicted minds, in the affects of 
dying friends (1596), in which, among other standard counsels, we read 
that we must be “armed against al’’; ‘‘that that happeneth to one, may 
happen to another”; “‘Death is too ordinary a thing to seem any nouelty.” 


Instruction in the art of the consolatio must have been gained by many 
Elizabethans not only through their reading of Plutarch and Cicero and 
Seneca but also by their study of the epistle as a rhetorical form. Several 
textbooks on epistolography included the letter of consolation. Probably 
the most authoritative of these was Erasmus’ treatise De Conscribendis 
Epistolis," in which an ample chapter (xLIx) is given to the consolatory 
epistle. The technical details about the organization of the letter we can 
pass over. What is remarkable is the codification, on the basis perhaps 
of hints from Seneca, of the various situations of mourning. Like a physi- 
cian, Erasmus informs us, the comforter must fit the treatment to the 
case and not make suffering greater rather than less. There are three 
kinds of procedures (“triplex .. . ratio”) for the consolatio. The first, 
simple and open, tells the grief-stricken that there really is no cause for 
sorrow; a wise man (obviously of the Stoic variety) knows that the only 


7 1 Corinthians 2: 7. 

* Printed by Harry Sellars in MLR, x1 (1916), 29. 

® (1637), p. 5. 

1° Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), 1, 310-316. 
| Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1703), 1, cols. 426-435. 
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source of proper sadness is shameful conduct—one’s own. This kind of 
comfort can be offered in easy cases. The second procedure is necessary 
when one addresses people whose spirits are weaker or whose grief is 
very recent or very severe. They can be “captured” only by the insinu- 
ating approach: we distract them from their sorrows by pretending that 
our own suffering is great and that, while sympathizing, we speak less 
to comfort them than to find help for our own pain. This class of mourn- 
ers are like victims of delusions; they love people who will pretend to 
sympathize with their frenzies, hate those who will not. In this way only 
can they gradually be consoled. The third procedure suits the more erect 
spirits who, ashamed of grieving, bottle up their suffering. These must 
be taken by blunt surprise: we congratulate them on their firmness and 
courage, and thus we help them. Following that discussion, Erasmus goes 
on to supply many suggestive and quotable thoughts, drawn especially, 
as he says, from the Stoic philosophers. He refers us to a number of con- 
solatory epistles by Cicero as well as supplying three examples of the 
consolatio. And he shows in a separate chapter (L) what the response to 
it should look like. 

Later rhetoricians relied heavily upon Erasmus. Thomas Wilson’s dis- 
cussion of the subject in The Arte of Rhetorique summarizes what Eras- 
mus suggested for the first two procedures and warns, apropos of the 
second, that ‘“‘much warinesse ought to be vsed, when we happen vpon 
such exceeding sorowfulnesse, least we rather purchase hatred, then 
asswage griefe.’”"? Wilson’s twenty-page letter offered as an “example of 
comfort” weaves together Christian counsels and the usual Stoic re- 
minders that death is ‘“common to all,”’ that life is a loan, that ‘‘immoder- 
ate sorowe, is not naturall,” and that lamentation should be checked by 
“reason.” Henry Peacham in The Garden of Eloquence (1593) treats 
“Paramythia, in latine Consolatio,” among figures of sentences. Once 
more the comforter is urged to be cautious—under four headings. First, 
one must not offer consolation where correction rather is needed—to 
“hypocrites and scorners of Gods iudgements.” Second, consolation 
must not be “ministred out of season, as either too soone, when the 
wound is new made, . .. the sorrowe newly begun, and the affections 
confounded.” Third, it should not be “‘vnproper and impertinent to the 
cause and necessitie to which it is applyed.”” Fourth, the consolatory ad- 
dress should not be “‘weake by reason of the foundations consisting only 
in Philosophy and humane wisedome which do many times rather increase 
sorrow then diminish it.” 

The most elaborate of the English treatments of ‘Epistles Consola- 


4G. H. Mair ed. (Oxford, 1909), pp. 65-66. 
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torie” is that by Angel Day in The English Secretorie.* Day’s discussion 
of theory is almost entirely drawn from Erasmus (though he reverses the 
order of Erasmus’ second and third procedures in consolation), and his 
several model letters are classified according to Erasmus’ three proce- 
dures, with marginal identifications of exordium, narratio,confirmatio, and 
so on. The illustration of the treatment of inordinate grief, a letter ad- 
dressed to a gentlewoman on the death of her husband, reminds one of 
both Seneca and Shakespeare. After the customary opening the writer 
speaks of her own grief—this is Erasmus’ second procedure—and of the 
necessity of moderation, “that the appearance beare shew of discretion”: 


Do we not all know I pray you . . . that he was a mortal man, . . . he must once 
die, that he had his time set, beyonde which hee might not passe, and that God 
who gaue him life thus long to liue with you, hath now called him again . . . ? Are 
we ignorant that Nature compelleth the wife for her husband, the busband for 
his wife, parents for their children, & kindred for their kinsfolke, to weep and 
lament?... Are we not eftsoons put in mind by the common casualtie of al 
things, that there is nothing stable, . . . and that it remaineth a thing so ordinarie 
with vs, dailie to be conuersant in these euilles ... whie then do we giue our 
selues by vnmeasurable griefe, to a perpetuall continuance and renouation of 
those euils. But ... what ** our husband had not now died at this instant, he 
must you know haue died, hee could not alwaies haue liued. 


The lady is asked to suppose that the ghost of her husband is present 
before her; would he not chide her for such intemperate mourning? In 
such a letter and in all consolatory remarks it is well, Day believes, to 
argue that troubles are not sent to one man alone but are ““common to 
al.’”’ Like Erasmus, Day concludes his discussion with an example of the 
proper way to reply to proffered consolation. 


Remembering that the consolatio can be a speech rather than a letter, 
let us see to what dramatic purposes Shakespeare adapted this recog- 
nized pattern of rhetoric. Because the consolatory arguments of Cicero, 
Seneca, and Plutarch were reiterated not only in their several works but 
also as sententiae in popular Renaissance collections of flores and in other 
Renaissance books, we should not expect to be able usually to find a spe- 
cific source for Shakespeare’s words when a parallel appears between 
them and, for instance, an idea of Seneca’s. Furthermore, because Eras- 
mus’ discussion of the tactics suitable for the consolatio were in part 
drawn from Seneca and were freely borrowed by Wilson and Peacham 
and Day, we could not very safely pin down particular debts in these 
matters either, even if “the evidence is clear” that Shakespeare had stud- 


'3 1595 ed., pp. 112-128 (first pub. 1586). 
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ied Erasmus’ De Conscribendis Epistolis.* What seems justifiable and 
instructive is, rather, to re-read the relevant scenes in three or four of 
Shakespeare’s plays to see, if we can, what the Elizabethan spectator, 
trained in the theory and literary practice of the consolatio, would make 
of them. 

The most interesting passage for our purposes is, of course, that nerv- 
ous moment of courtly deception and half-released passion in the second 
scene of Hamlet where Claudius, Gertrude, and her suffering son are for 
the first time shown talking together, their theme ostensibly being Ham- 
let’s mourning, their ritual being the consolatio and reply. ‘‘But now, my 
cousin Hamlet, and my son”—and Hamlet writhes under the implied 
caress. “‘How is it that the clouds still hang on you?” Hearing the exor- 
dium, Hamlet tries to divert the King from any more on that subject by a 
quibble: “‘Not so, my lord; I am too much i’ the sun.” Then Gertrude 
first speaks, proceeding bluntly (her narratio) to the subject: 


Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy veiled lids 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 


Then she amplifies, using the tritest of all the arguments for the bereaved: 


Thou know’st ’tis common; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


“Ay, madam, it is common,” Hamlet replies. Seneca and Plutarch and 
Wilson and Day and Lyly and Southwell and of course others had said 
this often enouga, and the word “common”’ was tediously the right one 
for the remark, irritatingly the wrong one from a prince’s own, feeling 
mother. But she goes on: 
If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee? 


Or, to quote Seneca, ‘‘Again, why this forgetfulness of what is the indi- 
vidual and the general lot?’”* Or, to quote Day, “Are we not eftsoons 
put in mind by the common casualtie of al things, . . . that dailie and 
hourelie kingdomes decaie, . . . people consumed, and that it remaineth 
a thing so ordinarie . . . whie then do we giue our selues by vnmeasur- 


4 Baldwin, Shakspere’s Small Latine, 11, 287. 

% “Death is common to al persons, though to some one waye, and to some another”— 
attributed to Socrates in William Baldwin’s Treatyse of Morall Philosophy {1557}, fol. 909. 

18 Ad Marciam, x1, 1—Seneca Moral Essays, tr. John W. Basore (Loeb Classical Library: 
London—New York), 1 (1932), 33. 
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able griefe, to a perpetuall continuance,” and so on.'? Gertrude’s tactic 
is the easy first one, the procedure for simple and open cases of grief; 
what she offers, really, is not consolation but reproof. Hamlet compre- 
hends the rebuke, no doubt; but instead of replying to the censure in 
Gertrude’s important word “particular,” he picks up her word “‘seems” 
and, reversing the attack, by implication accuses her of lack of feeling 
and of merely conventional mourning. He or she or we may recall what 
Seneca had said to Marullus (Epistle xcrx, 16-17) concerning the differ- 
ence between deeply felt sorrow and the vulgar motions of grief that 
people sometimes falsely make. 

Claudius then seizes the conversation and offers a formal and splendid 
consolatio (‘‘Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet,” and 
so on), compacting in admirable rhetoric the important classical argu- 
ments: death is “common” (Claudius perhaps intentionally returns to 
Gertrude’s word, using it better); grief is natural and a filial obligation 
but should not be allowed to persevere stubbornly; manhood, “reason,” 
the well-prepared heart, one’s duty to Heaven (Christian) and nature 
(Stoic), respect for the dead, and the uselessness of mourning are all 
properly cited as checks to expansive sorrow. Then, in a surprising twist 
of the argument that one may compensate for the loss of the dead by 
love of the living, Claudius offers himself as a new father and concludes 
with the worldly (and hence unorthodox) good cheer of Hamlet’s being 
proclaimed the next heir to the throne. Hamlet omits the polite response 
to this gilded comforter. He does, however, accede to his mother’s re- 
quest that he give up returning to Wittenberg. Claudius rises to jubilance 
immediately and promises a day of jocund healths and cannon thunder 
in happy celebration. What Hamlet felt then—‘‘O that this too too 
solid flesh would melt”—comes out in the wonderful soliloquy. Claudius, 
had he been a genuinely sympathetic friend of Hamlet’s, would have been 
neither so insistent nor so hearty. Or had he mastered the ratio of conso- 
lation as well as he had remembered the commonplaces, he would have 
acted differently. Seneca alludes to the baseness of pleasure-seeking in 
the midst of sadness (Epistle xcrx, 26). Erasmus especially instructed the 
comforter not to flaunt joy in the face of the bereaved. Day put Erasmus’ 
warning thus: “In this place it is principallie to be obserued, that in 
ministring comfortable speaches to the redresse of any mishaps, we do 
not by preferring of toyes and sporting deuises, seek for to releeue them.” 
To vaunt one’s own happiness at such a time ulcerates the wound, it 
stings the unhappy. The gaiety that Claudius expresses is not wholly 
for himself—or so he would have Hamiet and the world think. But in the 


11 The English Secretorie, p. 122. It is at this point in Day’s consolatio that a widow is 
made to imagine a visitation from the disapproving ghost of her husband. 
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light of what Erasmus and Wilson and Peacham had said, Claudius’ 
behavior is ominous. 

Thus Shakespeare develops his scene by utilizing, consciously or un- 
consciously, not only the stock arguments but also several of the prob- 
lems of relationship between mourner and comforter presented by the 
authorities on consolatory speeches and letters. Those in the audience 
who remembered Seneca and Erasmus and Day—and there must have 
been many who did—would recognize the movement of thought and 
feeling, the proprieties and improprieties presented in this brief but 
passionate scene. Hamlet’s case, as he himself makes clear in his soliloquy, 
is one of desperate unhappiness, made up of unconquerable grief and 
horror. The only proper way to offer comfort to him (“animus .. . in- 
firmior, . . . dolor recentior, acerbiorve,”’ in Erasmus’ words) would have. 
been the indirect one of declaring that the speaker was as deeply grieved 
as he and ‘needed comforting as much. Claudius could hardly have at- 
tempted that. But how very graceful, how very natural the method would 
have been for Hamlet’s mother—except, unfortunately, that she herself 
had rather too quickly been comforted for the same loss by marrying her 
lamented husband’s brother. Afraid of the only method that could fit 
the case, she took the “easier” one and failed. A spectator familiar with 
Erasmus’ or Day’s treatment of the consolatio or even Thomas Wilson’s 
would see that the consolatory efforts addressed to Hamlet were textbook 
cases of making bad matters worse. He would also see, thus early in the 
play, how hopeless the family relationships were. 

There are other adaptations and reflections of the consolatio in Shake- 
speare. The quibbling and impatient consolatory address made to the 
Capulet household by Friar Lawrence on the occasion of Juliet’s mock- 
death'* appropriately makes greater use of Christian arguments than 
Claudius and Gertrude do. It is rather perfunctory as the scene requires; 
this is the simple case and Lawrence uses the simplest attack (‘“‘non 
esse causam dolendi’’). 

In two other plays Shakespeare creates dramatic effect by emphasiz- 
ing not the consolatio but the response to it. As Erasmus and Peacham, 
Wilson and Day had variously pointed out, a rash attack upon grief 
may have an undesired result; so one should avoid speaking too soon or 
“out of season” and one should offer neither impertinent gaiety nor 
“Philosophy and humane wisdome”’ unsupported by warmer sympathy. 
Consolation is hard, not easy, to give. For this reason, the suffering of 
Brabantio when he learns that Desdemona has deserted him for the Moor 


18 tv, v, 65-83. The consolatio and response in Richard II (1, iii, 258-303) on the topic of 
exile are more poetic but quite conventional, as a comparison with Cicero and Erasmus 
would show. 
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can be made more poignant by having the Duke, with good intentions 
but bad art, rush forward with wise sentences, the chief one of which— 


What cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mock’ry makes. 
The robb’d that smiles steals something from the thief— 


was familiar in the Stoics.'* Brabantio is not only not ready for comfort; 
he soon shows that he agrees with Seneca” that it is not memorized 
proverbs but the wisdom that one achieves for one’s self that deserves to 
be uttered. The rudeness of his reply to the Duke is predictable and par- 
donable. 

What the polite response to proffered comfort should be can be learned 
from the examples given by Erasmus and Day. We should acknowledge 
the comforter’s good will and his wisdom, Day directs, at the same time 
showing that “his counsel is far lesse vehement then our euill, and ther- 
fore swayeth not in respect therof in our minds.” A man might even say: 


Follie were it for me to think, or you to beleeue, that the pensiue imagination of 
a thing so neer, as wherupon concerned erst, the sum of all my ioies, pleasures & 
happines, could with the vehemencie of a fewe speaches (more of zeal then equitie 
deliuered) be suddenlie remoued. But (as hath the adage) Omnes quum valemus 
recta consilia egrotis damus. For councell is plentiful in euerie one whose conceites 
by freedome are exempted from anie passion at all.*! 


But one says he will try, though without much hope, to profit from his 
friend’s counsels. Leonato’s response to the consolatio spoken by Antonio 
just as the last act of Much Ado About Nothing opens is more correct 
than Brabantio’s. Leonato tells Antonio frankly that the only “com- 
forter” who could help him would be of the sort that Erasmus and Day 
said all comforters should at least pretend to be when dealing with ex- 
treme grief—a man who measures his woe the length and breadth of 
Leonato’s. 


And let it answer every strain for strain, 

As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 

In every lineament, branch, shape, and form. 

If such a one will smile and stroke his beard, 

Bid sorrow wag, cry “hem” when he should groan, 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters—bring him yet to me, 


19 1, iii, 206-209. Cf. Ad Marciam, v, 6: “Nothing casts so much contempt on Fortune as 
an unruffled spirit.” 

20 Epist. Moral., xxx, 7. 

*! The English Secretorie, pp. 127-128. The adage about easily giving counsel to the sick 
when we are well comes from Erasmus. 
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And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no such man. 


Antonio cannot pretend to be such a comforter. He and all others may 
remember Day’s (and Erasmus’) adage and be still; 


for, brother, men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel, 


but not to their own suffering. Antonio tries another argument: one 
should act like a man, not a child. Leonato loses patience: 


I pray thee peace. I will be flesh and blood; 
For there was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the toothache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods 
And made a push at chance and sufferance.” 


Antonio then suggests the unorthodox procedure of seeking, if not com- 
fort of mind, at least the satisfaction of revenge.* Both Brabantio and 
Leonato are humanized by being fitted into the recognizable picture of 
unsuccessful consolation. 

With all these matters in mind, we can perhaps see a little extra mean- 
ing in the famous words of Macbeth when, near the miserable end of his 
life, he Jearns of his wife’s death.This would be the place, one might at 
first suppose, for a full consolatio. Robbed of his “dear wife’’ and last 
certain ally, Macbeth might indeed cry out upon fortune, and if there 
are any flatterers left to speak ‘“‘mouth honor,”’ now is a time for their 
cold rhetoric. But Shakespeare introduces no clumsy comforters. Who 
should offer consolation to Macbeth, plainly one of Peacham’s “‘scorners 
of Gods iudgements’’? Yet there is a mocking suitability: by his evil 
deeds Macbeth has brought himself to a state of moral and emotional 
apathy that bears a bitter resemblance to the enviable Stoic condition 
of wise calm, and one of the common Stoic arguments for comfort can 
still apply, the reminder that Fate has set a death-date for each of us. 


She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 


2 The idea would not have shocked Seneca. See Epist. Moral., xcrv, 9: “Indeed, the 
persons who take the greatest pains to proffer such advice are themselves unable to put it 
into practice. It is thus that the pedagogue advises the boy, and the grandmother her 
grandson; it is the hottest-tempered schoolmaster who contends that one should never lose 
one’s temper”—Seneca Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, tr. Richard M. Gummere (Loeb 
Classical Library, London—New York), rm (1925), 17. 

% This same unorthodox method of combating grief is used by Malcolm in Macbeth (1v, 
iii, 207-240). 
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The consolatio, such as it is, Macbeth must speak to himself, and its 
effect, as we see in the brilliant images that follow, is to increase his 
depression. Guilty, cheated, bitter, Macbeth is driven through apathy 
into positive hatred of life, a frame of mind still more shocking accord- 
ing to Stoic doctrine. Paramythia, a form of speech to take away or di- 
minish sorrow, serves to accentuate one of the most profoundly desolate 
moments in Shakespeare. 


We are learning to see that Shakespeare’s art was one of ritual to some 
extent as well as of nature. The forms for consolation and response pre- 
sented in sixteenth-century rhetoric were not the less humane for being 
conventionalized. Indeed Erasmus wished the schoolmaster to teach 
his pupils to comprehend the personal situation rather than just to parrot 
sententiae. In the courtly surroundings of Hamlet Shakespeare utilized the 
ceremoniousness of the pattern of consolatio and reply, thereby intensify- 
ing the conflict in the scene. Those who came to the play with a clear 
recollection of what Erasmus or Peacham or Day taught on the subject 
would get more out of Scene Two of Hamlet than would those, then and 
now, whose education in rhetoric was imperfect. In Othello and Much 
Ado About Nothing Shakespeare again made drama out of the textbook 
but placed the consolatio in awkward situations where its ceremony was 
inappropriate and where its sentiments would be too quickly proffered. 
In Macbeth, in addition to the irony of the arrangement, the ultimate 
merit of the form—its dignity in desperate circumstances—contributes 
to the tragic emotion. In all four plays Shakespeare employed the Stoic 
and traditional consolatio not to bring his characters to a reconciliation 
with loss but, rather, to intensify the impression of the strenuous pain of 
living. 
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ROBERT GREENE AND JOHN OF BORDEAUX 
By Wa.tpo F. McNEIR 


RACTICALLY every play of the period 1587-92 that cannot be defi- 

nitely credited to somebody else has at one time or another been at- 
tributed to Robert Greene.’ The canon of Greene’s dramatic work has 
now been fairly well established, however, by conservative modern critics 
and it includes only those dramas for which there is reasonably sound evi- 
dence, external or internal or both, of his authorship. The attribution of 
yet another play to the formerly all-too-convenient Greene would not 
ordinarily arouse interest. But the recovery in recent years of John of 
Bordeaux, a sequel to his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (ca. 1589), the 
appearance in 1936 of an edition of this sequel in the Malone Society 
Reprints, and the tentative assignment of it to Greene by two such care- 
ful scholars as W. L. Renwick and W. W. Greg, its editors—these are 
developments which deserve more attention than they have yet received.? 
There is no contemporary evidence concerning a second part of Friar 
Bacon,* and now that a sequel is known to exist, there is no external evi- 
dence as to who wrote it. My purpose here is to analyze John of Bordeaux 
in relation to Greene and his work. This analysis, it may be said at once, 
supports at every point the assignment of the play to Greene. 

In an unusually full introduction for a volume of the Malone Society 
series, Renwick argues the case cogently but too briefly to reach a definite 
conclusion and decides that “‘Greene’s authorship is on the whole prob- 
able.” Two presumptions favor this view. First, it seems to have been 
customary for Elizabethan dramatists to write the continuations or se- 
quels, if any, of plays they had begun. A partial exception may be The 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon (1598) by Munday, and The Death 
of Robert Earl of Huntingdon (1598) by Munday and Chettle. Neverthe- 
less, well known illustrations of the general rule are the two parts of 
Tamburlaine, Henry IV, Antonio and Mellida, Bussy d’Ambois, and If you 


1 For the modern attitude toward the guesses of Grosart, Fleay, and others, see J. C. 
Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 1915), pp. 182-189. 

? The attribution to Greene is not questioned in the notice of the volume, LTLS, Nov. 
28, 1936, p. 999; by F. S. Boas, YWES, xvm (1936), 152; by Alfred Harbage, “Elizabethan 
and Seventeenth Century Play Manuscripts: Addenda,” PMLA, iu (1937), 904; or by 
J. H. Walter in his review, MLR, xxx (1938), 278-280. The most recent study of the play 
is not concerned with the question of its possible relation to Greene—Harry R. Hoppe, 
“John of Bordeaux: A Bad Quarto that Never Reached Print,” Univ. of Missouri Studies 
(1946), xxi, 121-132. 

3 In his introduction Renwick suggests, pp. viii-ix, that Henslowe’s entries may perhaps 
refer to two Bacon plays under one name. But Henslowe as a rule seems to distinguish be- 
tween the first and second parts of a two-part play; see W. W. Greg, ed. Henslowe’s Diary 
(London, 1904-8), 1, 18-19, 21, 22, 24-25 ff. 
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Know Not Me. So far as is known, the cobbling of Henslowe’s hacks be- 
longs to a slightly later period than that in which Greene worked. Second, 
Greene was in the habit of exploiting his successes for all they were worth. 
In pursuance of this policy, he followed up the first part of Mamillia 
with a second part of the same story, published Morando in two parts, 
called his Planetomachia ‘‘the First Part of the Generall Opposition of 
the Seven Planets,” and his Francesco’s Fortunes “‘The second part of 
Greenes Never too Late,” and, finally, spun out his exposure of the cony- 
catchers into a closely related series of five pamphlets. For a precedent 
among his plays, it need only be recalled that a second part of Alphonsus 
was planned, and would probably have been written if the success of the 
play had made one justifiable, as it probably did not.‘ There is strong 
evidence that Greene imitated his own successes and wrote his own se- 
quels. Since Friar Bacon was a popular success, it seems not unlikely that 
he may have produced a sequel to it. 

The dependence of John of Bordeaux on its forerunner is close and sug- 
gestive. In the opening scene the Emperor Frederick of Germany wel- 
comes to his court Friar Bacon (23 ff.), who seems to be repaying the 
visit of Frederick and Vandermast to him at Oxford in the earlier play 
(111, ii). This follows implicitly a change made by Greene in his source, 
The Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon, in which a French ambassador is 
Vandermast’s patron. For the French ambassador, Greene substituted 
the German Emperor Frederick, who comes with the English king to 
visit Bacon at Oxford; the sequel concerns Bacon’s return visit to Ger- 
many and his further relations with Frederick. Vandermast shows his 
bitter enmity toward Bacon (32-36), a result of his defeat in the magi- 
cians’ contest which was one of the high spots of Greene’s comedy (111, 
ii). The English necromancer says that he is old now and must meditate 
on sin (41-44), recalling his dedication of himself to piety near the end of 
Friar Bacon (1v, iii). In reply to Sir John of Bordeaux’ cordial welcome 
to Germany, Bacon wishes that his entertainment at Oxford had been 
better,5 but “toe disshies makes a scollars chere exced’’ (59 ff.). This 
clearly recalls the scene (111, ii) in which the Friar sets out “feeble fare” 
before the visiting monarchs to show them ‘“‘How little meate refines our 
English wits.”” These assumptions at the outset of familiarity with the 


4 It is generally accepted that the failure of Alphonsus on the stage is resented by Greene 
in the Epistle to Perimedes; see E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 11, 327. 
Perhaps the disappointment of his inability to “make [his] verses jet upon the stage in 
tragicall buskins” prevented him from continuing in the same vein in the announced sequel 
to Alphonsus (Epilogue, 1923-35), which never appeared. 

5 Since Bordeaux does not appear as a name-part in the earlier play, it may be conjec- 
tured that he was one of the nameless courtiers in Frederick’s entourage. 
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details of Bacon’s earlier career on the stage indicate that the sequel 
probably followed close on the success. 

There are, in addition, several broad links between the two plays. For 
example, the love-melancholy of Prince Edward (1, i), a conventional 
element, is repeated in the love-melancholy of Prince Ferdinand (73 ff.). 
Miles’s burlesque Latin (11, ii and iv) is imitated by Perce (342 ff.). And, 
just as Edward solicits and receives the magical aid of Bacon in his efforts 
to win Margaret (11, iii), so Ferdinand solicits and receives the magical 
aid of Vandermast in his efforts to win Rossalin (290 ff.). Fundamental 
in both plays, of course, is Bacon’s superiority to Vandermast in magic. 
His defeat of the German necromancer in the magicians’ contest in 
Friar Bacon is paralleled here when he countermands Vandermast’s order 
to Asteroth and spoils his rival’s magic again by substituting the Ger- 
man’s wife for Rossalin (679 ff.). Essential features of Bacon’s powers 
which he demonstrates in both plays are his paralyzing spells (Friar 
Bacon, 1, ii, 549 ff.; John of Bordeaux, 167-168, 199-201), his control 
over space (Friar Bacon, 1, ii, 1, iii, 111, ii, v, ii; John of Bordeaux, 219 ff., 
746 ff., 791-793), and his ability to produce food by magic (Friar Bacon, 
m1, ii; John of Bordeaux, 765 ff.).° 

In a number of striking particulars the play relies closely on its prede- 
cessor. Three allusions occur to Vandermast’s transportation back to 
Germany astride one of Bacon’s demons, the spirit in the shape of Her- 
cules, after his defeat in the magicians’ contest (11, ii, 1247 ff.). His con- 
veyance on that occasion is humorously referred to here as a “‘stead”’ 
(deleted and “jade” inserted, 35),’7 a “‘corser” (790), and a “‘hacnie”’ 
(1050). The device of a man riding off on a devil’s back® was a favorite 
with Greene, who used it twice more in Friar Bacon. Bungay is carried 
off in this manner (1, iii). And Miles, on discovering that he can be a 
tapster in hell, cheerfully mounts upon a devil, whom he calls his “‘jade,”’ 
and exits crying, ‘‘O Lord, here’s even a goodly marvel, when a man rides 
to hell on the Devils back!’’ (v, ii, 2025-26). Repeated reminiscences of 
Vandermast’s spectacular humiliation give further reason to believe that 
the sequel to Greene’s comedy soon followed it, while the memory of this 


6 See my “Traditional Elements in the Character of Greene’s Friar Bacon,” SP, xiv 
(1948), 172-179. 

7 Hoppe, op. cit., pp. 130-132, notes that “the original episode in Greene’s Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay has Vandermast carried off on Hercules’ back,” and remarks that ‘‘the 
allusions to a horse suggest an actor-reporter not familiar with the play to which this is pre- 
sumably a sequel.” He misses the humor as well as the meaning of the reference to Vander- 
mast’s “stead,” or “jade.” 

8 Earlier occurrences of this motif are the carrying off of the Soul in The Castle of Per- 
severance, of Covetouse in W. Wager’s Enough is as Good as a Feast, and of Nicholas New- 
fengle in Ulpian Fulwell’s Like Will to Like; cf. Histriomastix (ny, i, 281). 
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scene was still fresh. Also significant is the repetition of the names of 
Bacon’s supernatural agents, the devils Asteroth (219, 652 ff., 1134 ff.)* 
and Belce{[phon] (669).!° In Friar Bacon, Greene refers to ‘“‘Asmenoth, 
guider of the North” (1, ii, 1232), and ‘“‘Asmenoth, ruler of the North” 
(Iv, i, 1635). In John of Bordeaux, Asteroth or Asmenoth is similarly in- 
voked as “‘lord of the north” (1132). Although the assignment of the four 
quarters of hell to the government of four infernal chiefs is common in 
sixteenth century demonology, Greene seems to be alone in naming this 
particular demon as the prince of the North." Finally, the connection 
of Bacon with Brasenose College is repeated in the sequel (24), and this 
detail would appear to come from the earlier play, since there is no men- 
tion of Bacon’s college in The Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon. 

Clearly, the alignment of John of Bordeaux with its predecessor exhibits 
a rather striking consistency. At several points it depends so intimately 
on Friar Bacon as to suggest a common author for both plays. 

The sequel does not make use of The Famous Historie to the same ex- 
tent that Greene does in his Friar Bacon. Nevertheless, Renwick is apt 
to be misleading when he says that the sequel depends on the earlier 
play, “‘not on the source-book, the Noble History|sic], since, inter alia, 
it gives Vandermast’s Christian name Jacques, which is Greene’s inven- 
tion.” It can be shown that The Famous Historie served as a common 


® Asmenoth, Asteroth, and Astmeroth are variant forms of the same name which appear 
in the two Bacon plays. All are corruptions of Astarte, the Phoenician moon-goddess who 
figures in Christian demonology. In Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, Bk. xv, chap. 
2, Astaroth is characterized, appropriately enough for Bacon’s uses, as a spirit who “mak- 
eth a man woonderful learned in the liberal] sciences.” He is invoked by Bishop Dunstan 
in A Knack to Know a Knave, and in Chapman’s Bussy d’A mbois; cf. “Asmath” in 2 Henry 
VI (1, iv, 25). 

10 The name “‘belce” in the MS is struck out and “Lucifer” written in. Renwick, p. vii, 
is undoubtedly correct in taking “belce” to be the beginning of Belcephon, a name which, 
significantly, appears to be Greene’s invention. It does not occur in Sprenger and Kramer’s 
Malleus Maleficarum (ca. 1485), Agrippa’s De Occulta Philosophia (1531), Wier’s De Praes- 
tigits Daemonum (1564), Lavater’s De Spectris (1570), Bodin’s Démonomanie des Sorciers 
(1580), or Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584). Belcephon may possibly be derived, as 
Fleay suggested, from Baalzephon, a place-name in Exodus xiv: 2, and Numbers xxxiii: 7; 
see A. W. Ward, Old English Drama, 4th ed. (Oxford, 1901), pp. 231-232. 

" See Nashe’s translation of Georgius Pictorius’ De Iliorum Daemonum (1563) in his 
Pierce Penilesse, R. B. McKerrow, ed. Works of Thomas Nashe (London, 1910), 1, 229-232. 
Scot in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, Bk. xv, chap. 3, calls Zimimar “king of the north.” In 
the English Faust Book, Astaroth is placed “in Occidente”’; see Philip M. Palmer and Rob- 
ert P. More, Sources of the Faust Tradition (New York, 1936), p. 150. The “lordly monarch 
of the north” is referred to, but not by name, in J Henry VI (v, iii, 6). 

12 Op. cit., p. ix, n. 1. It is worth recording that the name Vandermast occurs in Greene’s 
Vision, in which is told the story of Alexander Vandermast, a Fleming who is unjustly 
jealous of his wife; A. B. Grosart, ed. Complete Works of Greene (London, 1881-86), xu, 
236-269. The recurrence of this name may be compared with several similar duplications 
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source for both plays, although they do not rely on it in the same way. 

Vandermast’s thirst for revenge, which brings him to his final discom- 
fiture in John of Bordeaux, is suggested in The Famous Historie in his at- 
tempt to have Bacon assassinated. Again, although no mention of Van- 
dermast’s wife appears in the earlier play, in the sequel his wife plays a 
distinctive réle (679 ff.); and in the source-book Bacon, after he has had 
Vandermast carried off by the demon, says that he has “but sent him 
home to see his wife.” 

The chapbook romance also appears to have furnished material for 
the portrayal of Bacon’s servant, who is called Miles in The Famous 
Historie and in Friar Bacon, but Perce in John of Bordeaux. In both plays, 
following the sketch in the source, he is ‘‘none of the wisest,’’ at times a 
dunce who can learn no Latin, but also at times a shrewd knave. In the 
source-book he outwits a wife and her old lover with his pretended con- 
juring for meat and wine, a scene which may be compared with Perce’s 
bit of jugglery with the scholars’ books (342 ff.). One story of which he is 
the hero seems to be the immediate source of one of the comic scenes in 
John of Bordeaux. In this story, three rogues are conjured by the spell of 
Miles’s magic music to dance against their will “in a wilde anticke man- 
ner,” until exhausted.'* Although this is a recognizable analogue of the 
folk-tale of ‘“The Friar and the Boy,’” from it was probably derived 
Perce’s ludicrous conjuration of Joan the ale-wife, her neighbors, and 
Constable Nickit to dance against their will in his magic circle, to the 
tune of “the scollers of Bacon have be her with out ani monie the 
made/good chere and a bought she goes and a bought she goes” (813°f.). 
In general, Perce’s malicious quick-wittedness and knavery suggest the 
fabliau element of the chapbook. 

For certain suggestions in the characterization of Bacon The Famous 
Historie is used. When the Emperor Frederick regrets that Bacon broke 
his perspective glass at Oxford “‘in a splene” (424-425), one recalls, not 
so much the fit of remorse in which he breaks the Magic Mirror in Friar 
Bacon (tv, iii), but rather his petulance in the source-book, in which he 
wishes that the glass were sensible, for “then should it feele my wrath.’”® 
A precedent for Bacon’s active participation in warfare, with his invasion 
of the Turkish camp and defiance of Amurath (110 ff.), could be found in 
The Famous Historie.’® Also, Bacon forces Asteroth’s obedience by threat- 





between Greene’s prose and dramas: Fabius and Flaminius in Alphonsus and Tullies Love; 
Brandemart, Sacrepant, Rossilion, Melissa, and Angelica in Orlando Furtoso and Peri- 
medes ; Radagon in Francesco’s Fortunes and A Looking Glass. 

'S W. J. Thoms, ed. Early English Prose Romances, 2nd ed. (London, 1858), 1, 225-227. 

4 Ibid., 1, 219. 6 Tbid., 1, 229-235. 6 Tbid., 1, 222-225. 

‘7 Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmirchen 
der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913-32), 11, 490 ff. 

‘8 Thoms, ed., 1, 247. 8 [bid., 1, 211-216. 
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ening to bind him for a thousand years beyond the rescue of his fellow- 
demons (668-670) ; similarly, in the source-book he forces the compliance 
of one of his spirits by threatening to bind him.*° A new development in 
the sequel is Friar Bacon’s humanitarianism, for he appears as a friend 
of the oppressed and protector of the weak when he succors the banished 
Bordeaux (753 ff.) and comforts Rossalin in righteous disobedience of 
the Emperor’s orders (982 ff.),and particularly when heempties the prison 
while effecting his own escape (1172 ff.). Several episodes in The Famous 
Historie might have suggested this extension of Bacon’s character. He 
saves a gentleman who had given himself to the Devil; he deceives a 
usurer by leaving a hallucinatory pot of gold in pawn with him in ex- 
change for £100, which he distributes to the poor; and following his reso- 
lution to forsake magic he disposes of all his goods—‘“‘some part he gave 
to poor schollers, and some he gave to other poore folkes: nothing left 
he for himselfe.’”' Finally, the tradition of Bacon’s compact with the 
Fiend is reflected in the prison scene (1136-52), when Asteroth at first 
refuses to obey him because his “tyme prefickst” has come, and he be- 
longs “‘both bodie and soull’’ to the demons whom he has so long con- 
trolled. According to legend, Bacon bargained with the powers of evil 
for his skill in magic, for which he promised himself to Satan provided 
he died either in the church or out of it. He evaded the contract by caus- 
ing a cell to be built which was neither in the church nor out of it, but in 
the church wall, where he died and was buried.” The Famous Historic 
reflects this tradition. After Bacon’s renunciation of magic, ‘‘then caused 
he to be made in the church-wall a cell, where he locked himselfe in, and 
there remained till his death.’ In both the source-book and the sequel 
to Friar Bacon, then, there are separate and distinct echoes of Bacon’s 
compact with Satan. 

It is evident from these uses of The Famous Historie that the writer 
of John of Bordeaux was familiar with it. Yet, blocks of material lifted 
from it, such as occur in Greene’s Friar Bacon, do not appear. An ex- 
ception is the magic dance produced by Perce; but this is adapted to an- 
other context, just as Greene had adapted the love-triangle relationship 
of Edward, Margaret, and Lacy from a hint in the same source. The rea- 
son for this more tenuous affinity, aside from the obviously new demands 
of the plot, is probably to be found in the fact that Greene had already 
made use of the best of The Famous Historie in such dramatic episodes 
as the magicians’ contest (111, ii), Miles watching the Brazen Head (rv, i), 


20 Ibid., 1, 206. 21 [bid., 1, 198-204, 228-229, 249. 

2 Thomas Wright, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic (New York, 1882), pp. 80-81. 

*3 Thoms, ed., 1, 249. Ward, pp. cl-cli, notices Bacon’s death in such a cell as the tradition 
prescribed. 
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and the two students who kill each other when the Magic Mirror shows 
their fathers fighting (1v, iii). Little remained for use in a sequel except 
details of characterization, and the writer has availed himself of these, 
as has been shown, in his treatment of Vandermast, Perce, and Friar 
Bacon. At the same time, the high degree of consistency in handling the 
common source-book material and the respect shown for what had al- 
ready been taken indicate an approach and a point of view that would 
perhaps be unlikely if another writer than Greene had undertaken the 
second part of his Friar Bacon. 

On comparing this play with Greene’s writings besides Friar Bacon, 
we find that it exhibits certain devices, themes, and interests which are 
thoroughly characteristic of him. The Emperor Frederick’s dream-vision 
(427 ff.) resembles not only Amurack’s vision in Alphonsus of Aragon, 
ca. 1587 (111, ii),** but also the dream of Carinus in the same play (rv, ii). 
The theme of the banished and persecuted heroine, which occurs in the 
treatment of Rossglin (562-594, 838 ff.), recalls the treatment of Fausta 
and Iphegena (111, ii). Frederick’s bragging parade in Amurath’s robe 
and crown (410-415), the trophies of Bacon’s foray upon the Turkish 
camp, bears some likeness to the scene in which Alphonsus parades with 
the heads and crowns of the conquered kings (Iv, iii). It is significant that 
both Alphonsus and John of Bordeaux show an interest in the Moham- 
medan East,” together with a popular anti-Moslem attitude. In both 
plays Amurack the Great Turk, or Amurath, is the center of this interest 
and the victim of this attitude, for in both plays he serves as a villainous 
foil to a Christian hero, being represented as a superstitious infidel who 
suffers humiliations. Such a portrayal may be considered exceptional, 
inasmuch as a survey of the forty-seven Elizabethan and Jacobean plays 
containing Oriental matter shows no special prejudice against the Turk, 
“and the dramatist has not, therefore, attempted deliberately to paint 
his worst side.’”* It is evident from the use of it in his first play that the 
Christian versus infidel theme, with its opportunities for violent ortho- 
doxy, attracted Greene. Possibly the Oriental matter in John of Bordeaux 
represents a hasty refurbishing of some of the material that he had planned 
to use in the promised but undelivered sequel to his Alphonsus. In any 
case, he had already established the character of the Great Turk as a 
proud pagan, his association with the supernatural, and his hard handling 
by Christian enemies; and Amurath’s reappearance in John of Bordeaux 
marks no change in this earlier conception of him. 

* Renwick, p. xi. 
% For a brief di-cussion of the Turkish “history” in Alphonsus, see Samuel C. Chew, The 


Crescent and the Rose (New York, 1937), pp. 473-474. 
* Louis Wann, “The Oriental in Elizabethan Drama,” MP, x1r (1915), 440-441. 
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The scene of the satyrs (764 ff.) suggests comparison with the pastoral 
scene in Orlando Furioso, ca. 1588 (1v, ii).2” Also, the theme of the perse- 
cuted heroine, apparently a favorite with Greene, makes the banished 
Rossalin who wanders friendless and forlorn a sister of his Angelica (11, 
ii). In both plays the machinations of a rejected suitor cause the exile 
and persecution of the heroine. The highly romantic climax of John of 
Bordeaux in the trial by combat (1227 ff.) parallels the climactic trial 
by combat in Orlando Furioso (v, ii), in which Orlando fights as the cham- 
pion of the accused Angelica.?* In each play the innocent heroine is de- 
fended by a champion or champions in a scene which reflects in a strik- 
ing manner the practice and procedure in such cases, illustrating the 
dramatic value of the wager of battle as a chivalric spectacle long after 
it had lost its original legal force.?® 

In A Looking Glass for London* (ca. 1590), which is probably later than 
the two Bacon plays, Radagon’s encouragement of Rasni in his designs 
involving adultery with the wife of a faithful subject (11, i) is similar to 
Vandermast’s abetting of Ferdinand in his pursuit of Rossalin (313 ff., 
628 ff.). The plight of Samia, when reduced to begging for her child (11, 
ii), may recall Rossalin’s begging for her children (841 ff.). The humorous 
scenes of tavern life revealing the rascality of the drunken Adam (1, ii; 11, 
iii; v, i and iv) are in several respects reminiscent of Perce’s antics (380 
ff., 501 ff., 794 ff.). One juggling trick which the two have in common 
calls for the concealment of goods in their long hose. By this method 
Perce ‘‘changes”’ the books of two German scholars into two bottles of 
ale (389 ff.), and Adam is apprehended trying to cache a bottle of beer 
and a piece of beef in the same way (v, iv).*! Again, one of the devices 

77 Renwick, p. xi. 

* Orlando’s defense of Angelica as her champion may also be compared with Sir John 
of Bordeaux’ pledge of himself as the Empress’s champion in any cause: “ser Iohn is 
soulder to her mightines void [i.e., vowed] in her quarell for to breake his Launce” (20-21). 

*9 For the regulations governing the judicial combat, see Henry C. Lea, Superstition and 
Force, 4th ed. (Philadelphia, 1892), pp. 166-179; George Neilson, Trial by Combat (New 
York, 1891), pp. 259-272; and Robert C. Clephan, The Tournament (London, 1919), Ap- 
pendix H, pp. 184-187. The most famous dramatic survival of this medieval institution, the 
trial by combat scene in Richard IT, is analyzed by Francis H. Cripps-Day, The History 
of the Tournament in England and in France (London, 1918), pp. 72-77. A trial by combat 
appears in Clyomon and Clamydes, but it is interrupted, as it is in John of Bordeaux, A 
Knack to Know an Honest Man, and Richard II. Only in Orlando Furioso and 2 Henry VI 
does a trial by combat proceed to a conclusion in the early Elizabethan drama, and in the 
latter it is not a chivalric battle between knights. 

% There is no agreement as to the respective shares of Greene and Lodge; see F. G. 
Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama (London, 1891), 1, 54; C. M. Gayley, 
ed. Representative English Comedies (New York, 1903), 1, 405, n. 3; and Henry David Gray, 
“Greene as a Collaborator,” MLN, xxx (1915), 244-246. 

In Mucedorus, similar stage business accompanies the altercation of Mouse and the 
ale-wife over her stolen pot. 
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which Greene fancied is seen in an altered form when Adam beats off the 
stage “one clad in divels attire’’ who wants to take him on his back to 
hell (1v, iv), a repetition of the motif already noticed in both Friar Bacon 
and its sequel. 

The use of Oberon in James IV (ca. 1591) shows that Greene knew 
Huon of Bordeaux, the most popular of the English Charlemagne ro- 
mances, which is familiarly referred to when Sir John of Bordeaux de- 
clares, “‘Huan of Burdiox was myn Awnsester and at his honers do I 
ame my thoughts’”’ (14 f.).** In the Induction to James IV, Oberon per- 
forms Bacon’s trick of charming a sword; Vandermast’s pandering to 
Ferdinand is like Ateukin’s pandering to the Scottish king.* The virtuous 
Ida remains unmoved when Ateukin informs her of the king’s love and 
urges that she become his paramour (11, i), even as Rossalin resists the 
blandishments of Ferdinand (254 ff.). The theme of a prince who pursues 
a virtuous subject with proposals of illicit love is common to the two 
plays. The time-tried theme of the wronged heroine, already put to dra- 
matic use in Alphonsus and Orlando Furioso, occurs again in the persecu- 
tion of Queen Dorothea, who flees from the court to escape death (11, 
iii). This theme is prominent in John of Bordeaux. It is true that “Slipper 
in James IV and Perce might be parts for the same low comedian.’ In 
fact, Slipper’s syllogistic humor and his particular brand of knavery (1, 
ii) are reminiscent of both Perce in John of Bordeaux and Adam in A 
Looking Glass. 

Much of what is conventional or commonplace in this sequel to Friar 
Bacon is quite typical of Greene. For example, a popular kind of magic 
was a convention in both tragedy and comedy on the Elizabethan stage. 
Yet it cannot be said of any other known dramatist of the period of 
Greene’s activity that his use of the supernatural makes it his unfailing 
stock in trade. All of Greene’s plays, from Alphonsus to James IV, in- 
clude magical tricks and necromantic displays. Two recurrent devices 
are distinguishable in his use of stage-magic: the man who is carried off 
on a devil’s back, in Friar Bacon and A Looking Glass; and the sword 
charmed by magic in its sheath, in Friar Bacon and James IV. Both of 
these appear in John of Bordeaux. Also significant because of their re- 
peated use are the innocent persecuted heroine, represented by Iphegena 
in Alphonsus, Angelica in Orlando Furioso, and Dorothea in James IV; 
and the evil councillor, represented by Radagon in A Looking Glass 


®° Huon of Bordeaux was translated by Lord Berners, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1534, and reached a third edition in 1601; see Arundell Esdaile, A List of English Tales and 
Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (London, 1912), p. 79. The choice of the hero’s name 
in the present play, like the same name for the old knight in Lodge’s Rosalynde, was an 
apparent attempt to suggest an association with the redoubtable Huon. 

3 Renwick, pp. x-xi. * [bid., p. x. 
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and Ateukin in James IV. Greene had a predilection for these two type- 
characters, represented in John of Bordeaux by Rossalin and Vandermast. 
The lawless love of a prince for a commoner is another theme to which 
Greene repeatedly returns. It occurs in A Looking Glass, and it is of 
central importance in Friar Bacon and James IV, as it is also in John of 
Bordeaux. Although Greene is conspicuously unhistorical at all times, 
his fondness for pseudo-history, or historically colored romance, is at- 
tested by his use of such personages as Alphonsus of Aragon and Naples, 
Amurack the Great Turk, the Twelve Peers of France, Henry III of 
England, Prince Edward Plantagenet, Elinor of Castile, the Emperor 
Frederick II of Germany, and King James IV of Scotland. When the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, from Friar Bacon, and Amurath the 
Turkish Sultan, from Alphonsus, appear again in John of Bordeaux, they 
are seen in a play as unhistorical and romantic as any of Greene’s. And, 
finally, it should be noticed how many scenes in Greene’s plays end with 
an invitation to a dinner, a wedding, or some celebration: two in Alphon- 
sus (111, i; v, iii—end of the play); two in Orlando Furioso (1, i; v, ii- 
end of the play); eight in Friar Bacon (1, iii; 11, i, iii, and iv; m1, i and ii; 
v, i and iii—end of the play); three in A Looking Glass (1, i; 11, ii; Iv, iii); 
and four in James IV (1, iii; 11, i; Iv, ii; v, vi—end of the play). In no 
other group of early Elizabethan plays is this device so persistently 
used. Two such scene endings occur in John of Bordeaux, with the 
Emperor’s invitation to Bacon (i) and Ferdinand’s invitation to Vander- 
mast (iv). Because of their constant repetition, these characteristic 
features of Greene’s dramatic work may be thought to increase the 
cumulative likelihood that he wrote the sequel to his Friar Bacon. 

His non-dramatic work shows a few features worth attention. The cen- 
tral situation in John of Bordeaux is the banishment of Sir John and his 
wife Rossalin, and their hapless life as exiles culminating in a final re- 
union. Such a separation of kindred is developed in the tribulations of 
Mariana and Prestines in Perimedes. The chaste and long-suffering hero- 
ine is no less common in Greene’s novels than in his plays. Barmenissa 
in the first tale in Penelope’s Web, Bellaria in Pandosto, Sephestia in 
Menaphon, and Isabel in Never Too Late and Francesco’s Fortunes are 
representative, in varying degrees, of patient, persecuted womanhood; 
they are tried sorely and, like Rossalin, all except Bellaria are virtuously 
restored to their husbands. 


which has five such scenes (165-166, 363-366, 633-639, 1096-1106, 1321-22); in Love's 
Metamor phosis (v, iv—end of the play) and Mother Bombie (v, iii—end of the play) and in 
Old Wives Tale (1080 ff.—end of the play). It was an early characteristic of Shakespeare, 
possibly influenced by Greene’s practice, in his Comedy of Errors (v, i, 406 ff.—end of the 
play) and Two Gentlemen of Verona (v, iv, 160 ff.—end of the play). 
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For the framework of the Ferdinand-Rossalin plot, in which a virtuous 
woman is solicited by a powerful lover, there are several anticipatory 
suggestions in Greene’s tales. The theme appears in the story of Susanna 
in The Mirror of Modesty, in the story of Argentina in Orpharion, and in 
the story of Philomela.* A stronger suggestion for this element of the 
play occurs in Penelope’s Web (1587). In this love-novel Greene told, as 
the “second nights discourse” between Penelope and her maids, a story 
to illustrate the virtue of chastity in wives: Calamus, a nobleman of the 
blood royal of Ithaca, pursues Cratyna, the beautiful and chaste wife of 
his loyal subject Lestio; enraged by her refusal, he drives both husband 
and wife into an exile of poverty, but he repents in the end, and Cratyna 
and Lestio are reunited. This story, which resembles in outline the love 
plot of John of Bordeaux, is congenial to Greene. It combines the inno- 
cent persecuted heroine, a staple of his art, with unbridled love turned to 
hate. The working out of such a plot—in both the novel and in John of 
Bordeaux—offered a chance to develop the pathos of afflictions, the com- 
plication of disguise, the interest of intrigue, the suspense of calamity 
narrowly averted, and the ingenuous righting of wrong in the end which 
are characteristic of Greene in much of his work. 

Naturally, not all of the parallels pointed out between John of Bordeaux 
and Greene’s known works are of equal weight. Taken together, however, 
they show unmistakably that the play runs true to his habitual interests 
and mannerisms. Many of its basic plot situations, characters, and themes 
are typical of Greene, indeed were frequently employed by him in both 
plays and novels. It is full of reminiscences of his early works and fore- 
shadowings of those to come. If these affinities were completely lacking, 
it would be difficult to believe that this play was by Greene. That they are 
present in such force makes it rather difficult to believe that it was written 
by anybody else. True, the dramatists of the early 1590’s accepted largess 
from one another. In this case, however, the theory of Greene’s author- 
ship puts less strain on our credulity then either of the alternatives: 
Greene and another writer working in unusually close collaboration, or 
anovher writer plagiarizing Greene with more than Elizabethan freedom. 

Unfortunately, there is no uniformity in the use of suck standard tests 


* Grosart, ed., op. cit., 11, 9-42; x11, 68-92; x1, 115-204. Philomela was not published 
until 1592, but it had been “written long since.” 

*« In his Groatsworth of Wit (1592) Greene speaks of “‘young Juvenall, that byting satir- 
ist, that lastly with mee together writ a comedie.”’ Pursuit of this tantalizing suggestion 
has led to a good deal of speculation; see Richard Simpson, School of Shakspere (London, 
1878), 11, 383; Gayley, ed., op. cit., 1, 424-426; and J. Churton Collins, ed., Plays and Poems 
of Greene (Oxford, 1905), 1, 138-139, n. 3. It would be fruitless to try to establish John of 
Bordeaux as the comedy “lastly writ,” and impossible to show that “young Juvenall,” if he 
could be identified, had a hand in it. Renwick refrains—trightly, I think—from discussing 
the possibility of joint authorship. 
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of authorship as vocabulary, style, plot structure, and characterization; 
nor is there any general agreement about their relative value as identify- 
ing criteria.*” Most critics would probably concede that all of these, when 
used in conjunction with other data, have some validity. Here they can be 
evaluated in conjunction with the evidence already presented to show 
the close relationship between Friar Bacon and its successor, and the evi- 
dence already presented to show the range and combination of certain 
elements common to this play and works of which Greene’s authorship 
is acknowledged. 

Vocabulary tests must be used with caution, for everybody distrusts 
all of them except his own. But the indiscriminate use of trivial and com- 
monplace words as “conclusive” evidence of common authorship has 
been sufficiently discredited,** and it is now recognized that the only 
words which have any validity are those that are an author’s favorites, 
or peculiar and out of the ordinary.®® A few words in this play may be 
regarded as fairly distinctive of Greene’s vocabulary in that outside this 
play they are rarely or never met except in Greene’s writings. No exhaus- 
tive check has been made, nor would such a check be possible without the 
aid of several non-existent concordances. The words listed here are not 
in the concordances to Spenser, Kyd, Marlowe, and Shakespeare, ex- 
cept as noted, or in the fifty-page glossarial index to W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
edition of Dodsley’s Old English Plays. The Oxford English Dictionary 
cites Greene for the earliest use of them, or for the earliest use in drama, 
or for the earliest use in the unusual sense in which they occur in John of 
Bordeaux. 


1. gree (degree, station, rank). Bordeaux, 106, 968, 977; cf. Orlando Furioso, 1, i, 
175; v, i, 1243; Bacon, mt, iii, 1405; A Looking Glass, 1, i, 34. The word is common 
in Middle English. The only earlier Elizabethan use cited in O.E.D., however, 


7 H. T. Price, “Towards a Scientific Method of Textual Criticism for the Elizabethan 
Drama,” JEGP, xxxv1i (1937), 151-167. In “The Authorship of Titus Andronicus,” JEGP, 
XLII (1943), 55-81, Price rejects the familiar tests of the “revisionists’”—vocabulary and 
parallel passages, meter, quality and range of classical learning, language and style—in 
favor of other criteria which he believes cannot be imitated or stolen, such as construction, 
characterization, intensity of conflict, and power to give variety with unity. R. A. Law 
makes a similar distinction in his review of William A. Abrams’ edition of The Merry Devil 
of Edmonton (Durham, N. C., 1942), JEGP, xi (1943), 589-594. In general, I agree with 
this point of view. The tests applied here are presented in the ascending order of their value. 
For a useful summary and appraisal of most of the standard tests, see E. K. Chambers’ 
chapter, “The Problem of Authenticity,” William Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Prob- 
lems (Oxford, 1930), 1, 205-242. 

38 An example of this method is A. B. Grosart’s much-maligned study, ‘‘Was Robert 
Greene Substantially the Author of Titus Andronicus?” ES, xxu (1896), 389-435. 

%° For a yet more cautious statement, see Allison Gaw, “The Origin and Development of 
1 Henry VI,” Univ. of Southern California Studies, First Series, No. 1 (1926), pp. 124-125, 
n. 33. 
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occurs in Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, “‘July,” 1. 215, where it is a conscious 
archaism, as it is also in Greene. 

2. task... unto (apply, betake). Bordeaux, 306-307, ‘‘then task / the vander 
mast vnto thy book”’; cf. Bacon, v, i, 1906, ‘“To taske your selfe to such a tedious 
life.” The Bacon reference is the earliest example of this unusual idiom in O.E.D. 

3. flirt (quick, darting motion). Bordeaux, 348; cf. Bacon, u, iv, 901. The ex- 
ample from Greene is the earliest in O.E.D. in this special sense. ‘‘Flirt-gills’’in 
Romeo and Juliet, 11, iv, 155, is a new combining form. 

4. huffcap (strong ale). Bordeaux, 370; cf. A Looking Glass, n, iii, 784. Harri- 
son’s Description of England (1577) is the source of this name for strong ale. The 
example from Greene is the earliest cited thereafter in O.E.D. The word occurs, 
however, in Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses (1583). The expression “set cap a huffe”’ 
occurs in James IV, tv, iv, 1658. 

5. keep a hatch before the door (conceal one’s thoughts). Bordeaux, 496-497, 1084; 
cf. Pandosto, Grosart ed., 1v, 268. This is a proverbial expression, according to 
0.E.D., which appears in Foxe’s Actes and Monuments (1563) and in Gosson’s 
School of Abuse (1579). The two instances in Bordeaux seem to be the earliest in 
drama. The expression occurs in A Knack to Know a Knave (1592) and in A 
Knack to Know an Honest Man (1594). 

6. trammels (tresses, with a play on the sense of net). Bordeaux, 631-632, 
“my hart is Rawt [i.e., wrought] in trammills of thy hayre thy hayrs ar goodlie / 
to in trape the hart’’; cf. Menaphon, Grosart ed., v1, 39, “wraps affection in the 
tramels of her hairs, snaring our swains in her locks as Mars in the net’’; A Look- 
ing Glass, 11, i, 434-435, “For womens locks are tramels of conceit, / Which do 
intangle love for all his wiles’; Never Too Late, Grosart ed., vim, 93, “Her amber 
tramells did my heart dismay”; Groatsworth of Wit, Grosart ed., x11, 129, courte- 
sans “Who chain blind youths in tramels of their hayre.” The word occurs twice 
in the Faerie Queene (1, ii, 15; m1, ix, 20), but not with the special meaning given 
it by Greene, which is the sense of it in Bordeaux. The Menaphon example is the 
earliest with this meaning in O.E.D. 

7. blent (obscured, polluted, troubled). Bordeaux, 655, “the ayre is blent som 
sperit is a broud’’; cf. A Looking Glass, ut, i, 521, “My Hesperus by cloudie death 
is blent,” and m1, i, 913-914, “... the beautiful encrease / Is wholly blent”; 
Francesco’s Fortunes, Grosart ed., vl, 122, “all with cares yblent”; James IV, 
Iv, v, 1761, “Then all the helpe of Scotland should be blent.” This is the past 
participle of ME blenden, normally a weak verb. The Looking Glass reference is 
the earliest cited after the fourteenth century in O.E.D. Spenser used the word 
often to mean “blemished” or “defiled” (usually applied to honor, or reputation), 
but only once, in the Faerie Queene, m1, xii, 29, in a context close to Greene’s 
uses. 

8. entertain (entertainment, hospitality). Bordeaux, 935, 966; cf. Bacon, m, ii, 
1300; James IV, u1, i, 876. Greene’s use of this word as a noun is not mentioned 
in O.E.D., which gives Spenser’s Mother Hubberds Tale (1591), 1. 1085, as the earli- 
est example. 


If it could be shown that these eight expressions were entirely distinc- 
tive of Greene’s diction, and were never used by anybody else, such a 
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circumstance might be conclusive. Of course this cannot be done. Yet 
the facts that they are unusual and that some of them appear several! 
times in Greene’s writings, both poetry and prose, are not without weight. 

Most critical appraisals of Greene’s dramatic style agree that one of its 
chief marks is “over-decoration,” “brocaded rhetoric,’ and “ornate 
eloquence” in its profusion of mythological and classical allusions.* This 
habit of larding his plays with names from antiquity is accompanied by 
a habit of airing his Latin in many a tag, sentence, and precept. A good 
deal of Latin is sprinkled through John of Bordeaux (82, 108, 360, 369, 446, 
652, 656-657, 742-743, 1135-36, 1147-51), most of it an essential part 
of the traditional stage-magic. The mythological and classical allusions, 
however, not having the inherent impressiveness of a Latin incantation, 
have probably suffered more by excision. Twenty-three such allusions 
occur, a number which may be compared with the number in the plays 
of Greene’s single authorship, computed by Oscar Mertins“ as follows: 
Alphonsus, 46; Orlando Furioso, 69; Friar Bacon, 49; James IV, 14. 
Typical embellishments in John of Bordeaux are the references to Jupiter 
and Danaé, Apollo and Daphne (89 ff.), Achilles (119), Alexander (926) 
and Lucrece (293-294, 1267). They show the pride of learning that is 
characteristic of Greene, a pride that betrayed him in Menaphon when 
he treated Phobetor and Icelon as separate gods,* instead of merely dif- 
ferent names for the same deity, as in Ovid, the same mistake made in 
this play (438-446) .“ 

One of Greene’s stylistic traits is the use of ‘for to” in forming an infini- 
tive of purpose. The occurrence of this construction fifty-eight times in 
Alphonsus has rightly been called a sign of “‘the stiffness and cumbrous- 
ness of the style and composition.’ Although he soon afterward 


40 F, S. Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors, 7th imp. (London, 1940), pp. 85-88; C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare A pocrypha (Oxford, 1908), pp. xvii-xix. 

‘| Greene und The Play of George-a-Green, the Pinner of Wakefield (Bresiau, 1885), pp. 
8-10. 

42 Some significance may be felt in the references to Lucrece, since her pathetic fate had 
considerable attraction for the sentimental Greene. He rarely loses a chance to compare 
his own chaste heroines to the wronged Roman matron, whose example is cited thrice in 
Penelope’s Web, in Friar Bacon, twice in the Vision, in Farewell to Folly, and in Philomela. 
The “show of Lucres” (1267), though missing from the preserved text, has further impor- 
tance as the first attempt at dramatic presentation of the story before Heywood’s Rape of 
Lucrece of 1608. As early as 1594 Drayton in his Matilda speaks of ‘“Lucrece . . . Acting 
her passions on our stately stage.” A regular drama, now lost, rather than the dumb show 
of Bordeaux, is probably meant; but the “show of Lucres,” which would have been dra- 
matically impressive itself, may also have been in Drayton’s mind. 

8 G. B. Harrison, ed. ““Menaphon” and “A Margarite of America” (London, 1927), p. 37. 

4 Renwick, pp. xi-xii. The source of the error is Metamorphoses, x1, 640: ““Hunc Icelon 
superi, mortale Phobetora vulgus nominat.” 

* Collins, ed. Plays and Poems of Greene, 1, 74. 
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achieved fluency, the archaic “for to,” which is consciously used by Spen- 
ser fifteen times in the first book of his Faerie Queene, but which occurs 
only seven times in all of Shakespeare, occasionally still clung to Greene 
in his later dramatic verse. It appears in the plays written by him alone 
as follows: Alphonsus, 58; Orlando Furioso, 4; Friar Bacon, 8; James IV, 
12. The awkward “for to”’ is used six times in John of Bordeaux (20, 170, 
292, 706, 847, 867). 

Among the flowers of rhetoric used by the early Elizabethan dramatists 
are repetition and parallelism. The most important forms considered by 
F. G. Hubbard in his study of these devices’ are those in which (1) the 
first half of a line is parallel to the second half of the same line; (2) two or 
more successive lines begin with the same word or two, or with the 
same word followed by one in parallel construction; (3) two or more 
successive lines end with the same word or two, or with the same word 
preceded by one in parallel construction; (4) the first half of a line is 
parallel to the first half of one or more succeeding lines; (5) the second 
half of a line is parallel to the second half of one or more succeeding lines; 
(6) whole lines are parallel in groups of two or more; (7) alternate lines 
are parallel; (8) progressive repetition and parallelism occur. An adapta- 
tion of his table of figures for Greene, adding Orlando Furioso, which he 
omitted, and bracketing John of Bordeaux in its hypothetical place after 
Friar Bacon, follows: 





Form 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
Alphonsus 3 4 1 3 11 
Orlando Furioso 3 10 3 5 6 2 6 35 
Friar Bacon 1 20 2 1 8 32 
[John of Bordeaux 9 10 1 2 13 1 36] 
A Looking Glass 3 13 1 20 17 54 
James IV 4 12 1 12 1 10 1 41 


Greene’s five acknowledged plays show a moderate use of repetition and 
parallelism except in A Looking Glass, where a good deal of the parallelism 
is probably Lodge’s, since he uses it freely in The Wounds of Civil War, 
which has sixty-six examples.** The average for the five plays is thirty- 
five; John of Bordeaux contains thirty-six examples. It may also be pointed 
out that forms 2 and 6, which Greene noticeably favored, are the most 
prominent types in this play. 


* B. A. P. Van Dam, “Robert Greene’s James IV,” EStudies, x1v (1932), 97, finds that 
twenty-nine verse lines in Alphonsus begin with “for to,” and only four in James IV. 

‘7 “Repetition and Parallelism in the Earlier Elizabethan Drama,” PMLA, xx (1905), 
360-379. 

‘8 Tbid., p. 372; N. Burton Paradise, Thomas Lodge (New Haven, 1931), p. 136. 
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The plot shows two lines of development: the political intrigue arising 
out of the war against the Turks, in which Sir John is the principal figure: 
and the love intrigue of Ferdinand and Vandermast against Rossalin, 
in which Rossalin is the central figure. Except for the comic interludes 
in the action,*® the scenes alternate with predictable regularity between 
the political intrigue and the love intrigue, both of which concern the 
fortunes of the hero and his family. The two lines of development con- 
verge in scene xvii with the resolves of Sir John and his son Rossacler, 
independently arrived at, to fight as Rossalin’s champions. Bacon serves 
as a unifying agent by participating in both parts of the plot. He inter- 
venes to save Rossalin from Ferdinand and Vandermast, and he relieves 
Bordeaux’ distress in exile. Indeed, Bacon’s solace of Rossalin following 
her banishment becomes an occasional cause of the resolution, in the 
sense that he is imprisoned for aiding her, which in turn sets the stage 
for his performance as an immanent cause in the final scene, in which he 
defeats the conspirators and restores order. In Friar Bacon he serves a 
similar unifying function, participating in the supernatural action as 
hero, and in the love intrigue involving Edward and Lacy with Margaret 
as intercessor and adviser. Despite the cutting which has resulted in a 
shortened text,®® the handling of the two lines of action in John of Bor- 
deaux and their rather skillful merging show the play to be the work of 
a competent dramatic craftsman. 

Thecriterion of plot construction, although by no means infallible, may 
be used to make a few general distinctions between Greene and some of 
his contemporaries. At his best, he possessed considerable ability in 
keeping main issues to the fore while defining several lines of action. His 
experience as a novelist was an aid to him in visualizing the focal points 
of story-interest in a drama. His penchant for decoration is verbal, not 
structural. Like Lyly, he showed skill, notably in Friar Bacon and James 
IV, in resolving complications. Because of this skill in plotting plays, 
Nashe called him “his crafts master.” On the other hand, he never 
learned from Lyly, as Shakespeare quickly did, the principles of balance 


‘9 The three comic scenes allotted to Perce (v, vii, and xii) are independently interspersed 
through roughly the first half of the play. But Perce’s appearance with Bacon in the Turk- 
ish camp (iii) and his rescue from prison by Bacon (xviii) connect him with the serious 
action. It was characteristic of Greene, perhaps alone among the early Elizabethan drama- 
tists, that all his clowns—Rafe and the Fiddler in Orlando Furioso, Miles in Friar Bacon, 
Adam in A Looking Glass, and Slipper and Nano in James IV—are vitally connected with 
the serious elements in his plays; see Boas, op. cit., p. 86. 

50 Alfred Hart, “The Length of Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays,”’ RES, vi (1932), 145- 
146, calculates the linage of Greene’s plays: Alphonsus, 1941; Orlando Furioso, 1457; Friar 
Bacon, 2102; A Looking Glass, 2286; James IV, 2451. Renwick, p. vii, estimates that Bor- 
deaux would run to some 1720 lines of print. That is the number of lines in a regularized 
version which I have made. 
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and contrast. It may be asked, then, whether any of Greene’s contem- 
poraries clearly surpassed him in the efficient management of a plot, or 
whether any of them were markedly weak in this respect. 

The small amount of unaided dramatic work which has survived from 
the hands of Lodge and Nashe, a single play by each of them, makes any 
judgment as to their plotting ability uncertain. At the same time, neither 
Lodge’s The Wounds of Civil War, with its stiff, classical structure,” nor 
Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will and Testament, with its curious combination 
of satire and morality, bears any resemblance to the controlled variety 
that characterizes Greene’s best work, or the unified diversity that ap- 
pears in John of Bordeaux. The sense of dramatic situation shown in The 
Spanish Tragedy marked an advance in construction;® but Kyd’s Senecan 
technique, far removed from the romantic handling of materials in this 
play, makes him an unlikely candidate. Even less likely, from the stand- 
point of plot structure, is the possibility that this play is the work of 
Marlowe, who imparted the passionate momentum of “‘brave translunary 
things” to the drama, but who gave evidence only in Edward IJ, at the 
end of his career, of ‘‘the practicing playwright superseding the poet.’ 
As for Peele, the rather well-sustained parallel lines of development would 
seem to be beyond his powers of construction, for all Peele’s plays are 
conspicuous for separate plots poorly joined, extraneous lyrics, crowded 
incidents, and a lack of proportion. 

It appears that only Lyly and Shakespeare, among Greene’s better 
known contemporaries, were consistently superior to him in the work- 
manlike integration of plot material. Two facts, however, stand in the 
way of any serious consideration of Lyly. First, the subject is not treated 
in his mythological-pastoral vein; and, second, he is not known to have 
written anything, with the possible exception of The Woman in the Moon, 
for the adult actors of the public theaters.® By throwing caution to the 
winds, a case might conceivably be made for Shakespeare’s authorship. 
The “upstart crow,” so this argument would run, beautified himself with 
some of Greene’s feathers in an attempt to take advantage of the popu- 
larity of Friar Bacon, thus producing what would become our earliest 
example of his apprentice work. A more plausible interpretation may be 
suggested. The competent plot construction in John of Bordeaux and 
the similar function of the Friar in both of the plays in which he appears, 

© Paradise, op. cit., pp. 133 ff. 

& FS. Boas, ed. Works of Thomas Kyd (Oxford, 1901), pp. xxxi ff. 

53 C, F. Tucker Brooke and N. Burton Paradise, eds. English Drama, 1580-1642 (New 
York, 1933), p. 226. 

% Arthur M. Sampley, “Plot Structure in Peele’s Plays as a Test of Authorship,” PMLA 
LI (1936), 689-701. 

5 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 111, 412; F. S. Boas, An Introduction to Tudor Drama 
(Oxford, 1933), pp. 85-92. 
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taken together, would seem to increase the likelihood of Greene’s having 
written his own sequel. The conduct of the entire plot, from Bacon’s foray 
upon the Turkish camp to the climactic trial by combat, appears to be 
within Greene’s reach, while it recalls his sense of joinery, his use of inter- 
ludes of clownage that blend with the main action, and his eye for dra- 
matic spectacle, in short, a variety of elements unified with fair success. 

The most interesting problem of characterization concerns the de- 
velopment of Friar Bacon. In the preceding play he is described as the 
“jolly Frier’” (1, i, 129; 1, iii, 313; m, i, 490; m1, ii, 574, 581) and the 
“frolicke Frier’’ (1, ii, 223; 1, iii, 322; 1v, iii, 1744). As a merry magician 
he helps Prince Edward in his love affair and bests the invading German 
necromancer. At the end of the play, however, shocked by the death of 
the two students who murder each other in his study, and perhaps 
embittered by the failure of his great project with the Brazen Head, the 
“frolic friar’ renounces his magic and re-dedicates himself to religion. 
In the sequel Bacon is no longer the “‘jolly friar’’ of the earlier play. He is 
older, more staid, and more religious-minded. In answer to Frederick’s 
question, “‘Bacon why art not blith?”’ (23), he replies: ‘‘Bacon is ould and 
age can not / be blith for many yeares must meditat on sin” (43-44). 
Twice he is referred to as “ould Bacon” (771, 780); elsewhere he is called 
“reverent” (776), “friendlie man” (988), “‘worthie man of arte’’ (1000, 
1078), “blessed Doctere” (775), and “good Docter” (1007). Clearly, 
this is a later Bacon, still a ““myghtie man of art” (788, 1238) when pressed, 
but now employed in more serious pursuits than when the young Prince 
of Wales found him a ready ally in his effort to win fair Margaret o/ 
Fressingfield. In fact, his intervention in the Ferdinand-Rossalin affair 
may be regarded in one sense as a repudiation of his amiable acquiescence 
in the former love-suit. The epithet “frolike frier” is applied to him once 
in John of Bordeaux (416), after his escapade against Amurath; but this 
jape is forgotten as we follow his benevolent relations with the banished 
family of Bordeaux, see him turn his magic against the malefactors 
Ferdinand and Vandermast, and watch him free the prisoners, whom he 
admonishes to reform. 

For an understanding of the two plays in relation to each other, this 
dramatic growth of character is significant. It may be doubted that such 
a coherent development would have been easy for two authors to achieve, 
even though a second writer had had full knowledge of Greene’s concep- 
tion of the popular magician in the earlier play. Does it not seem reason- 
able to believe that this articulated portrayal could have been carried 
out better in a sequel by the same dramatist who conceived the character 
and gave it its first development? 

Furthermore, the presentation in the sequel of a “reformed’’ Bacon 
might allow us to place the play near the beginning of Greene’s repentant 
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period, where it would fall if it followed naturally in the chronology of 
his writings. Such works as the Vision, the Mourning Garment, Never too 
Late, and Francesco’s Fortunes, all belonging to 1590, are connected with 
the period in which he ostensibly deplored the iniquitous love-books of 
his earlier days and declared his intention to turn to more serious things. 
A Looking Glass, which he wrote with Lodge probably about 1590, 
breathes the same moral atmosphere. If Friar Bacon, belonging to 1589, 
was soon followed by its sequel, as seems likely, the treatment of an older 
Bacon under the influence of his resolution to devote himself to a better 
life may have had a rather special appeal for Greene at this time. 

The handling of the other characters is also significant for an estimate 
of the play’s quality. Vandermast, who was merely a rival enchanter in 
Friar Bacon, becomes a thoroughgoing villain, motivated first by his 
desire for the favor of Prince Ferdinand, and then by the bitter desire 
for revenge prompted by the continued frustration of his magic by his 
old enemy. Ferdinand, his colleague in villainy, is more than a mere tool 
in Vandermast’s hands. He is young, passionate, proud, self-willed, 
unscrupulous in attaining his ends, and notably brave—a sharply-edged 
sketch with Machiavellian touches. He would take a place considerably 
above most of the evil-doers in Greene’s collection: Flaminius and Amu- 
rack in Alphonsus, Sacripant in Orlando Furioso, and Radagon in A 
Looking Glass. In the character of Ateukin in James IV, however, Greene 
created a comparable villain. Ferdinand’s repentance at the end is 
foreshadowed by his realization that his love for Rossalin is dangerous 
(303-306), and Bacon’s offer of amnesty if he will confess the wrong he 
has done (1293-94) makes possible his forgiveness. The characterization 
of the Emperor Frederick is not successfully elaborated, although the 
instability of his temper had been indicated in the earlier play. His 
magnanimous reception of Bacon (23 ff.) contains no hint of his ruthless- 
ness toward Sir John and Rossalin (468 ff., 483 ff.), or of his attempt to 
destroy the Friar (1029 ff.). He becomes a type of the malignant monarch. 
Sir John of Bordeaux, the nominal hero, is meagerly portrayed; he re- 
mains a stock figure descended from the Eustace or Placidas type widely 
employed in medieval romance. The noble-minded young Rossacler 
seems to be intended as a foil to Ferdinand, but he lacks the substance 
of a fully-realized personality. In Perce, the clown, we find a special 
humoristic type, a brother to Greene’s Adam. Like him, Perce is “a 
philosopher of toast and ale.” Again, like Greene’s Slipper, he is a romanti- 
cized and secularized Vice, an outgrowth of the English tradition of 
comedy which Greene as a humorist knew well.® As for Rossalin, she is 
comparable in many ways to the ideal women, “beautiful, kind, faithful, 

% George E. Woodberry, “Robert Greene: His Place in Comedy,” in Gayley, ed. cit., 1, 
393. 
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resourceful, patient, and charming,” who have long been recognized 
as one of Greene’s chief imaginative contributions to Elizabethan drama.” 
Except for Greene’s Angelica, Margaret,and Dorothea, nootherdramatic 
heroines before Shakespeare’s are quite like her. As Janet Spens says, 
“Greene is indeed the only one of Shakespeare’s predecessors who leaves 
the impression of having met a good woman.’’® 

The level of characterization in John of Bordeaux reveals, on the whole, 
some of the limitations shown by Greene, who seldom achieved a psycho- 
logical representation of human beings. With him, incident is more im- 
portant than characterization; hence, his most successful plays are dramas 
of situation. And this play is most alive in those scenes in which action 
predominates: Bacon and Perce in the Turkish camp (iii), the trickster 
tricked when Vandermast tries to deliver Rossalin to Ferdinand (x), 
Perce in the ale house (xii) and the prison (xviii), and the vivid trial by 
combat (xviii). Such strength as the play has lies largely in the action 
and the sense of plot, not in the fairly able though commonplace delin- 
eation of Ferdinand’s love and the Emperor Frederick’s rage. Except 
for Rossalin and the new Bacon, there are few convincing touches of 
character. These, together with the comparative failures with Sir John of 
Bordeaux, the Emperor Frederick, and Rossacler, declare an uneven 
artistry that resembles Greene’s limited power of character-drawing. 

Other, more general, characteristics of the play point to the same con- 
clusion as the analysis of specific techniques. The patriotic attitude of 
Friar Bacon is continued and extended in the sequel, in which the English 
magician-hero overcomes the foreign forces of evil against whom he is 
matched on their own soil. This nationalism of the time-serving Greene 
first appeared in his Spanish Masquerado (1589), an anti-Catholic tract 
prompted by the defeat of the Armada. Related to this nationalism is 
his pose as a moralist. Beginning about 1590, an attitude of moral denunci- 
ation colored nearly all his prose works, while it gave a special emphasis 
to A Looking Glass and was prominent in James IV. John of Bordeaux 
shows a similar reforming bias, a similar condemnation of moral offenders. 
If the play is Greene’s, it must be regarded as illustrative of both the 
nationalistic and moralistic tendencies which became increasingly evident 
in his last period. 

The spirit and atmosphere of the play also contribute to an identi- 
fication with Greene. It has his natural lightness of touch. It has his 
distinctive humor, lacking in Peele and Marlowe, a humor that made 
him, in Chettle’s judgment, “the only comedian, of a vulgar writer, in 
this country.” It has Greene’s delicacy of sentiment, his interest in love 


57 Jordan, op. cit., p. 51; Gayley, “Robert Greene,” of. cit., 1,429; Joseph L. Tynan, “The 
Influence of Greene on Shakespeare’s Early Romances,” PMLA, xxvii (1912), 248-250. 
58 Elizabethan Drama (London, 1922), p. 51. 
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asa primary motive, his ability to make romantic and picturesque scenes 
real. And in the portrait of Rossalin it shows the refined pathos which 
made him, in Nashe’s purase, “the Homer of women.” His soft nature 
may also be detected in the fortunate reconciliations with which the 
play closes, for Greene’s plots, though abounding in tragic potentialities, 
always end happily. 

To sum up. John of Bordeaux depends closely on Greene’s Friar Bacon 
for such essential points as Bacon’s superiority to Vandermast in magic, 
the continuation of Bacon’s relations with the German emperor Frederick 
following a change made by Greene in The Famous Historie of Fryer 
Bacon, the repeated references to Vandermast’s ignominious transporta- 
tion back to Germany, the names of Bacon’s demons and their infernal 
origin, and Bacon’s association with Brasenose. It is a sequel which 
probably soon followed its predecessor, for in the opening scene the audi- 
ence’s familiarity with the earlier play is assumed. One of the incidents, 
the magic dance of Perce’s victims, is adapted from Greene’s source, 
together with definite suggestions for the portrayal of Vandermast, 
Perce, and especially Friar Bacon. The intimate connection with Greene’s 
comedy of the supernatural and the consistency shown in handling a 
common source are reasonably strong indications of a single author for 
the two Elizabethan plays on Friar Bacon. Further, the telling parallels 
in devices and motifs between John of Bordeaux and Greene’s other plays, 
besides Friar Bacon, include the interest in pseudo-history, the reappear- 
ance of Amurath, the anti-Moslem attitude, the magical trick of the 
charmed sword, the man who is carried off on a devil’s back, the promi- 
nence of a persecuted heroine and an evil councillor, the integration of 
the clown scenes with the serious action, the dream-vision produced by 
magic, the pastoral interlude, the scenes ending with an invitation, and 
the trial by combat. Several of these elements also appear in Greene’s 
novels. A more striking connection with Greene’s prose, however, is the 
possible suggestion of a source for the Ferdinand-Rossalin relations in 
the story of Calamus and Cratyna in the second tale of Penelope’s Web. 
Specific techniques, such as vocabulary, style, plot structure, and char- 
acterization, as well as the mood and tone of the play, reinforce and 
largely justify, by their cumulative effect, Renwick’s belief that the play 
is probably Greene’s. Indeed, this probability, although not converted 
into a certainty by a study of the play in relation to Greene and his work, 
as it cannot be without external corroboration, is so greatly strengthened 
by detailed consideration of the internal evidence that John of Bordeaux 
may with some confidence be added to the Greene canon. 


LovISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Baton Rouge, La. 








THE ROMAN RITE IN BALE’S KING JOHN 


By EpwiIn SHEPARD MILLER 


I 


OTICE of King John has been concentrated on questions of date: 

revision; polemic purpose; treatment of history; influence of the 
Image of Hypocrisy, Kirchmayer’s Pammachius, Lindsay’s Satire of the 
Three Estates, and Tyndale’s Obedience of a Christian Man; and relation 
to the morality play and the chronicle play, between which it seems 
transitional, with its effect upon the latter, especially upon the Trouble- 
some Reign and Shakespeare’s King John. Herbert Barke notices here 
and there the historical basis of its use of the Roman rite.' Otherwise 
there has been almost no notice of a substance and technique that, 
beyond this basis, articulate structure, unite allegory and history, and 
must have made the propaganda emotional for a mid-sixteenth-century 
audience. 

Perhaps in parts King John is either allegorical or literally historical. 
But in most parts it seems both and must have been accepted simultane- 
ously on different levels of meaning by an audience. The allegorical 
characters are England, a widow who rouses John against popery by 
complaining that her husband, God, has been driven away by the clergy: 
Nobility, Clergy, Civil Order, and Commonalty, who are children of 
England and subjects of John; Sedition, Dissimulation, Usurped Power, 
Private Weaith, and Treason, who represent popery; and Verity and 
Imperial Majesty, who banish popery from England. The historical 
characters are John; the Pope (identified with Usurped Power), who 
excommunicates John and interdicts his realm; Pandulphus (identified 
with Private Wealth), who administers the excommunication; Raymun- 
dus (identified in passing with Dissimulation), who is dispatched by the 
Pope to incite the Christian princes against John; Steven Langton 
(identified with Sedition), who absolves him; and Simon of Swynsett 
(identified with Dissimulation), who poisons him and martyrs himself. 
The conflict is between Church and state for absolute dominion. The 
protagonist maintains he rules England by divine right and hence is 
independent of the pope. To him, not to the pope, are subject the spiritual! 
as well as the lay estates. But the antagonists maintain that the pope, 
as God’s vicar, rules England over John. To him are subject king and lay 
estates as well as spiritual. First the Church and then the state triumphs. 

1 Bales “Kynge Johan” und sein Verhdltnis zur seitgendssischen Geschichtsschreibung 


(Wiirzburg: Konrad Triltsch, 1937), pp. 78-79, 86, 101, 108-109, 118, 121-124, 125, 142- 
143. 
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The Church triumphs by excommunicating John, interdicting his realm, 
turning his subjects from him, and inciting conquest against him. He 
withstands excommunication, interdiction, and treason; but capitulates 
to save his subjects from invasion. Not satisfied, the Church tyrannizes 
further over England and murders John. Only after his death does his 
cause triumph. On the literal level more than four hundred years are 
assumed to elapse between his death (1216) and the banishment of 
popery, which, as indicated by topical allusions, is at the time of com- 
position and performance of the play. Imperial Majesty at least gener- 
ally represents Henry VIII. 

According to both the allegorical and the historical levels, the Church 
prostitutes all its rites to dominion over the state. A major part of the 
technique of drama and propaganda is attack upon these. Upon Mass and 
matins, lauds, prime, and vespers. Parts of the Mass and of the offices 
of the hours: antiphones, the Ave Maria, canticles, the creed, introits, 
the Kyrie, Latin epistles, Latin gospels, Latin sermons, lections, offer- 
tories, the paternoster, psalms, sequences, the Te Deum, and tracts. 
The litany of the saints. Rites for the dead: vespers, matins, Mass, and 
burial. Prayers for the dead and devices to promote them: bequests, 
legacies, mortuaries, the Mass of Scala Caelo, perpetuities, and trentals. 
The sacraments: baptism, the Eucharist, penance, matrimony, and 
“the other sacramentes.”” Not only the sacrament of penance but the 
system, with its process, doctrines, and devices: the confessional, the 
Confiteor, the Misereatur, absolution, the power of the keys, the seal of 
secrecy, indulgences both partial and plenary, and jubilees. Purgatory in 
connection with prayers for the dead and the application of indulgences. 
The system of discipline: major and minor excommunication, the anathe- 
ma, suspension, bulls, and the interdict. ““Ceremonyes” in general. 
Sacramentals, both ceremonies and objects, real and pretended by Bale: 
blessings, “‘crowchynges,”’ and “kyssynges”; censing, fasting, ““mum- 
myng,” “pypyng,” praying, preaching, ringing, and singing; altars, 
ashes, beads, bells, the “book,” the Breviary, candles and candlesticks, 
censers, the chalice, chrism and the chrismatory, the cross keys, the 
crucifix, cruits, holy water, images, jewels, the lectern, miters, oil, the 
pax, the pope’s seal, the pyx, relics, rings, salt, shrines, tonsure, torches, 
the triple crown, vestments, and wax.? 

The attack on these rites and accompanying devices, doctrines, and 
objects varies from references to parodies. It constitutes 115 separable 
passages ranging from one line to forty-nine lines and together making 
a fifth of the play. It is loosely of three kinds. The least dramatic and least 


? Also upon the ministrants from the pope down: cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, 
friars, canons, etc. 
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prevalent kind is direct by the good characters. A second kind is by the 
representatives of popery themselves. In defiance of John or Vice-like 
among themselves they expose the machinations of the Church through 
its rites. A third kind—the least direct and most dramatic—is parodic. 
There are thirteen parodies, together between six and seven percent of 
the play. They are of the litany of the saints (636-656), vespers for the 
dead, including psalms (763-768), confession and absolution (854-861, 
1027-30, 1147-88, 1212-36, 1371-76, 1599, *19-*35,4 1980-2014), the 
anathema and interdict (1033-50, 1356-70), and the Kyrie (25-29). 
These parodies serve two purposes. They actually dramatize the evils 
the good characters attack and the Vices expose. For example, the Vices 
expose how the Church incites treason by means of confession. The 
treason of Nobility, Clergy, Civil Order, and Commonalty is embodied 
in parodies of confession. The second purpose is to accentuate the action. 
Every turn until the climax at the death of John is accompanied by or 
embodied in parody—for example, the initial entrance of three of the 
four Vices. The entrance of Dissimulation, who later as Simon poisons 
John, is accompanied by the parody of the litany; and the entrance of 
Usurped Power and Private Wealth by the parody of vespers for the 
dead. The announcement that Usurped Power is really the Pope is 
accompanied by a parody of confession and absolution a poena et a 
culpa. The entrance of Usurped Power dressed as the Pope, Private 
Wealth as Pandulphus, and Sedition as Steven Langton is accompanied 
by a parody of the Confiteor. The cursing of John and the delivering of 
the curse to him are embodied in parodies of the formula. The treason of 
John’s subjects one after another, the capitulation of John, and the dis- 
closure of the scheme to poison him are all embodied in parodies of 
confession and absolution. 


II 


Chiefly the penitential and disciplinary systems are attacked and 
parodied. The former of these is the sacrament with the doctrines and 
practices that had become inseparable from it before the end of the 
Middle Ages. The system as attacked comprehends confession and 
absolution, indulgences and jubilees, the keys, the seal, and the treasury 
of merits. Important passages about these are annotated below and others 


3 With one exception, line numbering and quotations are from J. M. Manly, ed. Speci- 
mens of Pre-Shakespearean Drama (Boston: Ginn, 1897), 1, 525-618, who reprints from 
J. P. Collier (Camden Society, 1838). 

‘ The exception is the confession and absolution of John, printed for the first time by 
J. H. P. Pafford and W. W. Greg, eds. King Johan by John Bale, Malone Society Reprints 
(1931), pp. 78-79. The passage comes between the counterparts of 1767 and 1770 in 
Manly. 
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mentioned—not, however, as listed. That is, passages about confession 
are not grouped. Instead, those about whatsoever phases of penance are 
taken as they come. In any other order most of them would be thrown 
out of structural perspective. Afterwards they are summarized in relation 
to the system part by part. 
The keys, confession, and the rule of secrecy are connoted in a dispute 

between John and Sedition near the beginning. Sedition predicts that 

Quodcunque ligaveris, I trow, wyll playe soch a parte, 

That I shall abyde in Ynglond, magry yowr harte. 

Tushe, the Pope ableth me to subdewe bothe kyng and keyser. [97-99] 


If simply translated “whatsoever thou shalt bind,” the Latin falls short 
of syntax. It falls as short of its signification if put simply in its Biblical 
context,5 where J. S. Farmer, the only editor to annotate it, leaves it.® 
The meaning depends on derived liturgy and doctrine as well. For a 
sixteenth century audience, the Latin tagged not only the Biblical verse 
but the Masses of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (January 18)’ and of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, Apostles (June 29),* and likewise the dogma to which 
these masses gave special recognition—the keys. They mean the control 
by the Church over the consequences of sin. They are basic to the sacra- 
ment and its accompaniments. Their Scriptural justification is Christ’s 
giving Peter “the keys of the kingdom of heaven’’® and inspiring the 
disciples with the Holy Ghost.’® The sacerdotal justification is that the 
popes are the successors of Peter and the clergy of the disciples, receiving 
the Holy Ghost at ordination. Christ promised Peter that ‘“‘whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.”’ Sedition implies 
the reciprocal as a consequence: the power of the Church to govern the 
chance of heaven for the subjects of the state ‘“‘wyll playe soch a parte”’ 
as to govern their actions more than the state itself can, making them 
seditious. The sedition will “abyde” among them and “‘subdewe’’ the 
state. Thus the beginning of the sacrament that centers a structural and 
didactic motif throughout is connoted here at the beginning of the play. 
The action is foreshadowed, for it is through the keys that the Church 


5 Matthew, xv1, 19: Et tibi dabo claves regni coelorum. Et quodcumque ligaveris super 
terram, erit ligatum et in coelis; et quodcumque solveris super terram, erit solutum et in 
coelis. 

® Dramatic Writings of Bale (London: Early English Drama Society, 1907), p. 321. 

7 See Abbot [Fernand] Cabrol, ed. The Roman Missal in Latin and English, 7th ed. (New 
York: Kennedy, 1930), p. 754; J. W. Legg, ed. The Sarum Missal, Edited from Three Early 
Manuscripts (Oxford: Clarendon, 1916), p. 254. 

8 See Cabrol, p. 952; Legg, p. 284. 

® See also Matthew, xvi, 18. 

10 John, xx, 22-23. 
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is able to excommunicate John, interdict his realm, turn his subjects 
from him, and murder him. 

When Sedition says he plays a part in “‘euery estate of the clargye,” 
John threatens again to throw him out of England. But he laughs, saying 
that as clergy he dwells in every town, is responsible to pope alone, and 
himself can throw out the king. No matter how extensively John may 
suppress seditious houses, still Sedition always will dwell 


In ere-confessyon undernethe benedicite; 

And whan I am there, the pryst may not bewray me. 
John. Why, wy!l ere-confesshon soch a secret traytor be? 
Sedition. Whan all other fayle, he is so sure as stele. 
Offend Holy Churche, and I warrant ye shall yt fele; 
For by confessyon the Holy Father knoweth 


Throw-owt all Christendom what to his Holynes growyth. [267-273 


Benedicite is what the penitent says at the beginning of confession’ 
Bale uses it as metonymy for confession, especially for the protection 
afforded the penitent by the seal of secrecy. The seal prevents the state 
from uncovering sedition but allows the Church to employ it against the 
state. Confessors never betray to John what is confessed to them but 
pass along to their superiors whatever concerns the Church in its career 
of dominion. 

With Nobility and Civil Order, Clergy swears to obey the king, as 
“the Scriptur doth us bynde.” But when John makes his exit, he contra- 
venes his oath by maintaining the Church to be free from temporal 
authority and the pope as God’s vicar to be “above the prynces all.” 
Nobility asks about the oath: 


Clergy. The keyes of the Church can all soche maters of-shake. 
Nobility. What call ye those keyes? I pray yow hartly, tell me! 
Clergy. Owr Holy Fathers power and hys hygh autoryte. [619-621] 


By doctrine, only God has the power to pardcn the guilt of sin. The 
Church can remit only the temporal penalty. But the distinction was 
confused, especially in the late Middle Ages. Clergy leaves the stage to 
“‘sewe vn-to Rome for the Churches lyberte,” confident of the power of 
the keys to “‘of-shake’”’ not only the penalty but the guilt of his perjury. 

It is a poena et a culpa that Dissimulation asks absolution of Usurped 
Power. While the Vices make merry over the sway they anticipate when 
John has been subdued, Private Wealth reveals that Usurped Power is 
really the Pope, with authority “in hevyn and erth, in purgatory and in 
hell.” Learning this identity, Dissimulation pleads: 
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For Godes sake, wytsave to geve me yowr blyssing here 
A pena et culpa, that I may stand this day clere. 

Knele. 
Sedition. From makyng cuckoldes? mary, that were no mery chere! 
Dissimulation. A pena et culpa: I trow thow canst not here. 
Sedition. Yea, with a cuckoldes wyff ye have dronke dobyll bere. 
Dissimulation. I pray the, Sedycyon, my pacyens no more stere. 
A pena et culpa I desire to be clere, 
And than all the devylles of hell I wold not fere. 
Usurped Power. But tell me one thyng: dost thu not preche the gospell ? 
Dissimulation. No, I promyse yow, I defye yt to the devyll of hell. 
Usurped Power. Yi I knewe thou dydest, thu shuldest have non absolucyon. 
Dissimulation. Yf{ I do, abjure me or put me to execucyon. 
Private Wealth. I dare say he brekyth no popyshe constytucyon. 
Usurped Power. Soche men are worthy to have owr contrybucyon. 
I assoyle the here, behynde and also beforne! 
Now art thu as clere as that daye thow wert borne. [846-861] 


The lay folk in the audience recognized perhaps only the general meaning 
of “clean” absolution in the phrase a pena et culpa. But the learned" 
may have seen an implication Bale must have intended—that in giving 
absolution a culpa Usurped Power usurps the power not only of king but 
of God. For that kind of forgiveness is divine, according to the distinction 
of the schoolmen between guilt and penalty. It follows sacramental 
absolution or perfect repentance ipso facto. The learned probably sensed 
also a special bearing upon absolution a culpa in Dissimulation’s line, 
“And than all the devylles of hell I wold not fere.” That kind is what 
releases the sinner from the certainty of hell. Everybody recognized 
the kind that pleased the people, profited the Church, and aggravated 
the conditions the reformers attacked. Loosely all the passage and partic- 
ularly Usurped Power’s question about preaching the gospel are imitative 
of the confessional. His line, “I assoyle the here, behynde and also 
beforne!”’ is parody of the sine gua non of the sacrament—the confessor’s 
formula of absolution, Ego te absolvo ab omnibus censuris et peccatis, in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. Otherwise the elements 
of burlesque are the mimicry by Sedition and the fact that the speakers 
are Vices. 


" King John perhaps was presented at Cranmer’s house, 1538-39. See Letters and Pa- 
pers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office), xtv, ed. James Gairdner and R. H. Brodie, Part 1 (1894), 22-23; Part 2 (1895), 337, 
339, 

12 Breviarium Romanum (Ratisbonae: Frederici Pustet, 1923), :, 1 (under “Formulae 
Brevissimae”’). 
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Discussing among John’s other activities against the Church his 
project against the Irish, the Vices confide that “clene remyssion’’ is 
fraudulent, but profitable because people will do anything to get it: 


Usurped Power. They gett no mony, but they shall have clene remyssion 
For those Yrysh men are ever good to the Church; 

Whan kynges dysobeye yt, than they begynne to worch. 

Private Wealth. And all that they do ys for indulgence and pardon. 
Sedition. By the messe, and that is not worth a rottyn wardon! [966-970] 


“Indulgence and pardon” is a substitute for the penance that follows 
absolution:” an extra-sacramental “remission of the temporal punish- 
ment [poena] due to God for sins already forgiven as to guilt [cul pal, 
from the treasury of the superabundant merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of Mary most holy, and of the saints.” Sin leaves a debt payable by 
penance on earth or pain in Purgatory, and God spares the pain to the 
extent of the penance. The merits can be drawn by the Church for the 
sinner toward his debt. An indulgence is a specified amount of credit 
drawn in return for pious work enjoined. In ‘‘clene remyssion” enough 
would be drawn to wipe out the debt, making the sinner “as clean as the 
day he was born” and for the time free of the danger of Purgatory. 
That is why, as Sedition says, ‘For clene remyssyon, one kyng wy] 
subdew a-nother, Yea, the chyld sumtyme wyll sle both father and 
mother” (979-980), and why the indulgence along with confession and 
absolution is, according to the play, an instrument toward dominion. 
While the other Vices change costume, Dissimulation catalogues 
devices whereby Usurped Power will get men’s “obedyens,” kings’ 
“alegyance,” and John’s crown. Among them he will “sende pardons to 
save mennys sowles”’ (998), “make eare-confessyon a matere nessessary”’ 
(1019), and “sett up... purgatory” (1021). Reentering and overhearing 
this, Usurped Power, now the Pope, calls Dissimulation ‘‘a blabbe”’: 


Dissimulation. Mea culpa, mea culpa, gravissima culpa! 
Geve me yowr blyssyng pro Deo et sancta Maria! 

Knele and knoke on the bryst. 
Pope. Thou hast my blyssyng. Aryse now, and stond a-syde. 
Dissimulation. My skyn ys so thyke, yt wyll not throw glyde. [1027-30] 


13In the early Church absolution was withheld for penance that was often canonical, 
public, rigorous, and long. Later it became the practice to absolve, as today, after confes- 
sion, then to assign penance. The earliest record of indulgences is from the 11th century. 

4 T. Brieger, “Indulgences,” New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, v, 
485. 

4 Innocent ITI, with whom the historical John quarreled and with whom Usurped Power 
is identified (as in 1069), made “eare-confessyon a matere nessessary.” At his instigation 
the Fourth Lateran Council decreed (1215) that every Christian of the age of discretion 
confess at least once a year. 
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The Latin and the stage direction represent the Confiteor,"* which the 
penitent recites in private confession. The parody consists, not of muti- 
lating liturgy,'’ but of applying it to context so trivial as to make it 
mock heroic and, from the papist view, sacrilegious. 

The penitent confesses to God and “‘to blessed Mary ever Virgin, to 
Michael the Archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, to all the saints,” and to his brethren of the Church his 
sins in thought, word, and deed; but in this parody, using the same words 
and the same dramatic gesture, one Vice confesses to another his “‘sin” 
of filling a gap in a play. After the excommunication of John, Usurped 
Power sends Dissimulation to announce “‘remyssyon of synnes’’ to “the 
Crysten princes all” who will attack John “with fyre and sword, that the 
Churche may hym conquarre” and to all men who will ‘do ther best to 
slee hym yf they may” (1065-71). Usurped Power then sets about ad- 
vancing “‘soch gere...As wyll be to us a perpetuall furderaunce: 
Fyrst, eare-confessyon . . . ”’ (1073-75). 

Sedition makes confession a “furderaunce.” Nobility, who has sworn 
allegiance to John in the first act, opens the second lamenting that the 
clergy are being driven from the land. When offered ‘“‘clene remyssyon 
to take the Chyrches parte,” he asks Sedition to hear confession: 


Sedition. Mary, with all my hart, I wyll be full glad to do ytt. 

Nobility. Put on yowr stolle then, and, I pray yow in Godes name, sytt. 
Here sett downe, and Nobelyte shall say benedycyte. 

Nobility. Benedicite. 

Sedition. D{o]m[i]n[u]s: In nomine Domini Pape, amen! 

Say forth yowr mynd, in Godes name. 

Nobility. I have synnyd a-gaynst God; I knowlege myselfe to blame: 

In the vij dedly synnys I have offendyd sore; 

Godes ten commandyments I have brokyn ever-more; 

My v boddyly wytes I have ongodly kepte; 

The workes of charyte in maner I have owt-slepte. 

Sedition. I trust ye beleve as Holy Chyrch doth teache ye, 

And from the new lernyng ye are wyllyng for to fle. 

Nobility. From the new lernyng! mary, God of hevyn save me! 

I never lovyd yt of a chyld, so mote I the! 

Sedition. Ye can say yowr crede, and yowr Laten Ave Mary? 


6 Cabrol, pp. 21-22: .. . quia peccavi nimis cogitatione, verbo et opere (percutit sibi 
pectus ter, dicens): mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. Ideo precor beatam Mariam 
semper virginem . . . orare pro me ad Dominum Deum nostrum. 

17 In “gravissima mea culpa,’’ Dissimulation disagrees with the modern form (mea max- 
ima culpa) and with medieval forms checked. These vary considerably. The modern form, 
though traced to the 14th century, did not become standard until late in the 16th. Bale 
may have been using a medieval form other than checked. If he changed the words, there 
seems no parody in them themselves. 
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Nobility. Yea, and dyrge also, with sevyn psalmes and letteny. 
Sedition. Do ye not beleve in purgatory and holy bred? 

Nobility. Yes, and that good prayers shall stand my soule in stede. 
Sedition. Well than, good enowgh; I warant my soulle for yowr! 
Nobility. Than execute on me the Holy Fatheres power. [1146-64] 


The parody must have seemed sharp, because only a few incongruities 
project from a background typical of a real confessional. The typical 
details are 1) that Sedition wears a stole and sits;'* 2) that Nobility begins 
by saying “ Benedicite’”® and Sedition responds in Latin; 3) that Nobility 
confesses offending in the deadly sins, breaking the Commandments, 
keeping “‘ongodly” his “v boddyly wytes,” and neglecting the “‘workes of 
charyte”; 4) that Sedition asks him about knowing the creed and the 
Ave; and 5) that he vouches for knowing, in addition to these, the dirge, 
the penitential psalms, and the litany.?° That 3,4, and 5 typify a real 
confessional can be seen by comparison with what Mirk recommends:” 
that the priest ask the penitent whether he knows the paternoster, Ave, 
and creed, believes the articles of faith, has ‘‘I-borste”’ the Command- 
ments, has “‘wro3t” the deadly sins, has spent his “wyttus fyue To 
goddus worschype, and has “I-wro3t” the “werkes of mercy.’ The 
priest should not stop with these general questions, however. Concerning 
the wits, for instance, he should ask whether the penitent has seen 
anything that “tysed” him, heard any “‘nyce wordes of rybawdry, Or 
suche maner harlotry,” smelled “Of mete or drynke of sypsory” anything 
he has “after I-synned by,” overeaten “‘by lusty tast,”’ or “I-towched 
folyly” so that his “membrus were styred by Wommones flesch.’” 
Besides Mirk’s instructions, Bale’s confessional is an abstract, yet 
prevailingly typical in contrast to its incongruities. 

These are that Sedition is a Vice and particularly that “Jn nomine 
Domini Pape, amen’ parodies in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 


18 See Adrian Fortescue, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 3rd ed. revised and 
augmented by J. B. O’Connell (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1930), p. 422. 

19 See [Christopher] Wordsworth, ed. Horae Eboracensis, Surtees Society, cxxx11 (1920), 
149, 

20 The question about “purgatory and holy bred” and the answer about prayers for the 
soul may have seemed either typical or, like the question and answer about “the new lern- 
yng,” pointedly topical. 

% Edward Peacock, ed. Instructions for Parish Priests by John Myrc, EETS, O. S., xxx1, 
(1868, rev. 1902), 25-43. Cf. “‘certayne questyons what synne is, with the ordre of confessyon” 
[1536], Wordsworth, op. cit., pp. 147-154; and the “Form of Confession” from the “Prymer 
of Salysbury vse,” 1538 [the year King John probably was acted], William Maskell, ed. 
Monumenta Ritualic Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1882), 111, 293-300. 

23 The forms in Wordsworth and Maskell take up the sins, Commandments, wits, works 
of mercy bodily and spiritual, gifts of the Holy Ghost, sacraments, and Beatitudes. 

% Cf. Wordsworth, pp. 151-152. 
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Sancti. Amen,* and that, although Nobility has committed the sins, 
etc., his confessor is willing, before absolution and penance, to “‘warant”’ 
his soul. Mirk’s priest would impose penance to counter the sins. For 
Nobility’s pride, he would make him kiss the ground and contemplate 
bones and, for his sloth, say the paternoster thrice and hear Mass once 
daily. In fact, for having committed mortal sins and violated the Com- 
mandments, Nobility would be liable to canonical, perhaps to solemn 
penance, the severest kind. Actually, Sedition is unconcerned about 
penance but “underneth benedicite’”’ wants to barter indulgence for 
treason. To the remonstrance that “Yt is clene agenst the nature of 
Nobelyte To subdew his kyng with-owt Godes autoryte,” he threatens 
“damnacyon.” Only when Nobility submits does he “assoyle” him, not, 
however, ab omnibus censuris et peccatis, but 
from the kynges obedyence 
By the auctoryte of the Popys Magnifycence: 
Auctoritate Roma in pontyficis ego absolvo te 
[Aside] From all possessyons gevyn to the spiritualte, 
In nomine Domini Pape, amen! [1183-87] 


Clergy and Civil Order also are made traitors through absolution by 
Sedition. He tells Clergy to ‘‘Sytt downe on your kneys, and ye shall have 
absolucion A pena et culpa, with a thowsand dayes of pardon” (1212-13), 
displays absurd relics, and blesses him “In nomine Domini Pape, amen” 
(1230). The indulgence is the kind canceling either a fraction, as fourth 
or half penance, or time. At first conservative, like the quarantine,. 
increasingly in the Middle Ages partials were so prodigal of the treasury 
that Sedition’s offer of ‘a thowsand dayes” is a moment beside the hun- 
dred thousand years recorded. An excommunicate like John is outcast 
from any intercourse with the faithful. Deserted by Nobility, Clergy, 
and Civil Order, he turns to Commonalty, who is blind and poor, blind 
spiritually for ‘‘want of knowlage in Christes lyvely veryte” and poor 
because the clergy fill their bellies with his “‘swett and labour for ther 
popych purgatory.”” When Private Wealth finds him with John, he de- 
mands: 

What, Commynalte, ys this the counaunt kepyng? 

Thow toldyst me thu woldest take hym no more for thi kyng. 

Commonalty. Peccavi, mea culpa! I submyt me to yowr Holynes. [1597-99] 


“‘Peccavi, mea culpa”’ is an abridgment of part of the Confiteor.% With the 


™* The oath “in Godes name” two lines above and one line below seems punningly juxta- 
posed to stress the parody between. 

% There is, of course, the irony of a Vice’s warranting his soul for another’s. 

*% . . . quia peccavi nimis cogitatione, verbo et opere (percutit sibi pectus ter dicens) : mea 
culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. 
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others traitor and Commonalty driven off, only England, herself “‘inter- 
dyct,” remains faithful to the king. Private Wealth tries to drive her off 
too, threatening to make her “smarte.” 


England. I smarte all-redy throw yowr most suttell practyse, 

And am clene ondone by yowr false merchandyce, 

Yowr pardons, yowr bulles, yowr purgatory-pickepurse, 

Yowr Lent-fastes, yowr schryftes, that I pray God geve yow his cursse! 
[1623-26] 


—as you, the Church, the implication is, have given John your curse. 
After Private Wealth has announced that all the European powers will 
subdue England for “the Churches ryght,’” Sedition proclaims 
a Jubyle 

Of cleane remyssyon, thys tyrant here to slee. 

Destroye hys people, burne up both cytie and towne, 

That the Pope of Rome maye have hys scepture and crowne! 

In the Churches cawse to dye, thys daye be bolde; 

Your sowles shall to heaven ere your fleshe and bones be colde! [1643-48] 


The meaning is that, if you get plenary indulgence forfighting Johnand die 
fighting, you cannot be in unremitted poena at death and hence cannot 
go to Purgatory. A jubilee is a special indulgence proclaimed at a time 
of stress or rejoicing.”’ 

John has withstood anathema, interdiction, and treason; but with 
Europe arrayed against him he capitulates to save invasion, rendering 
his crown to Private Wealth and making the “oblygacyon”’ that his 
heirs receive their crown from the pope, that he pay a ruinous tribute to 
the Church, and that he accept Sedition, as Steven Langton, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Then he asks absolution of Sedition: 


than do the offyce of be good samarytan 

& pore oyle & wyne, 1 my old festerd wowd 

releace me of syne, pt yt doth not me céfowd 

Cofiteor domio pape et dibus cardinalib3 eius et vobis 

quia pccaui nimis. exigédo ab ecclia tributd, mea culpa, 

Ideo p’cor’ sanctissimai domind pap et és p’latos ei*, [e] et vos orarep me 
Sedition. Misereatr tui otpotés papa & dimittat tibi @s erratus tuos 
liberet & te A suspécione. excominicacée, et Interdicto. 

et restituat [te] te In regndé tud 

John. Amen: 

Sedition. Diis papa fir te absoluat, et ego ab soluo te, Auctoritate ei*, 
et apostolog petri et pauli, In [ac] hac parte [w] mihi comissa, ab 
oibus. Impietatibus tuis, et restituo te corone & regno, 


” The earliest recorded was after John’s time—in 1300 by Boniface VIII. 
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In noie dii [nti] pape, amen: 

Private Wealth. ye are well cétent, to take this man for yowr pimate’. 
John. Yea, and to vse hym, accordyg to his estate 

I am ryght sory. that euer I yow offendyd. [Pafford and Greg, *19-*35] 


The Latin is abridgment, adaptation, and parody of the Confiteor, of the 
Misereatur,”* with which the confessor replies, and of the formula of 
absolution after excommunication.?® Although phrases throughout are 
corrupted, the parody concentrates in the Confiteor. Parts bracketed are 
omitted: 

Confiteor Deo omnipotenti, [beatae Mariae semper Virgini, beato Michaeli 
Archangelo, beato Joanni Baptistae, sanctis Apostolis Petro et Paulo,] omnibus 
Sanctis, et vobis [, fratres]: quia peccavi nimis cogitatione, verbo et opere [(percutit 
sibi pectus ter, dicens)]: mea culpa, [mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.] Ideo precor 
beatam Mariam semper Virginem, [beatum Michaelem Archangelum, beatum 
Joannem Baptistam, sanctos Apostolos Petrum et Paulum,] omnes Sanctos, et 
vos, [fratres,] orare pro me [ad Dominum Deum nostrum.]} 


In the parts retained the parody consists of substitution of ‘‘the lord 
pope” for “almighty God,” of “‘all his cardinals” for “‘all the saints,” of 
“in exacting from the Church the tribute” for “in thought, word, and 
deed,”’ of “the holy lord the pope” for “the blessed Mary ever Virgin,” 
and of “‘all his prelates” for ‘“‘all the saints’’-—again the implication of 
usurping the power of God and the saints. John’s asking Sedition to 
“do the offyce of pe good samarytan & pore oyle & wyne, I my old festerd 
wowd”’ seems not tagging of stage business in imitation of any use of oil 
and wine in confession and absolution after excommunication. It seems 
purely metaphorical with the parable. 

No sooner has John capitulated, confessed, and been absolved than 
Treason enters as a priest. John asks, “A pryste and a traytour? how, 
maye that wele agree?” Treason answers, “Yes, yes, wele ynough, 
underneth benedicite”’ (1777-78), and describes his activities, among them 
that “Twenty thousande traytour[s] I have made in my tyme, Undre 
benedicite, betwyn hygh masse and pryme” (1783-84). Dissimulation, 
as Simon, comes to Sedition with “poyson of toade”’: 


I wyll tell the all, undreneth benedicite, 

What I mynde to do, in case thu wylte assoyle me. 

Sedition. Thu shalt be assoyled by the Most Holy Fathers auctoryte. 
Dissimulation. Shall I so in-dede? by the masse, than now have at the! 


% Cabrol, p. 22: Misereatur tui omnipotens Deus, et, dismissis peccatis tuis, perducat te 
ad vitum aeternam. 

%* In the Middle Ages the form depended on the case. For examples see W. G. Hender- 
son, ed. Manuale ef Processionale ad Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Eboracensis, Surtees Society, 
Lxm (1875), 129; Maskell, m1, 326-330. 
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Benedicite. 

Sedition. In nomine papae, amen! 

Dissimulation. Sir, thys is my mynde: I wyll gyve Kynge Johan thys poyson. 
[1980-85] 


Within the formula of confessional he discloses the plan with his willing- 
ness to martyr himself and asks masses and prayers for his soul. Hearing 
John approach, he says, ‘‘Assoyle me that I were gone,” and Sedition 
replies, “‘Ego obsolvo te in nomine papae, amen!” (2013-14). After John’s 
death, his subjects who have forsaken country for Church repent and 
condemn Sedition to be hanged. But Imperial Majesty pardons him on 
condition that he “‘tell the trewthe”’: 


Sedition. I wyll tell to yow suche treason as ensewthe. 
Yet a ghostly father ought not to bewraye confessyon. 
Imperial Majesty. No confessyon is but ought to discover treason. 
Sedition. I thynke it maye kepe all thynge save heresye. [2463-66] 


Finally, the now-converted Clergy states that ‘Their confessyon- 
driftes all other traytery passes” (2624). 

This survey has assembled ingredients of the penitential system at 
the end of the Middle Ages. Central in it was the forma of the sacrament, 
the confessor’s words of absolution. These were preceded by the flexible 
though ritualistic confessional, with the confessor’s wearing a stole and 
sitting; the penitent’s kneeling and saying Benedicite; the confessor’s 
responding in the name of the Trinity; the penitent’s confessing in genera! 
by the Confiteor and the confessor’s invoking mercy upon him by the 
Misereatur, or the penitent’s confessing his sins in particular and the 
confessor’s questioning him. Supporting the sacrament was the power of 
the keys, enveloping it the seal, and supplementing it the treasury with 
indulgences. These were partial or plenary and in jubilees were sold as 
bargains. Doctrine more than practice differentiated poena from culpa. 

The forma is imitated by Usurped Power when Dissimulation, dis- 
covering him to be the Pope, begs absolution; and by Sedition when 
Nobility, then Clergy, and then John confess to him and when Dis- 
simulation, before poisoning John, again begs absolution. Forconfessional 
Sedition wears a stole and sits, Dissimulation and Clergy kneel, Nobility 
and Dissimulation say “‘Benedicite,” and Sedition’s response to each 
imitates the confessor’s response in the name of the Trinity. Dissimu- 
lation and Commonalty recite parts and John imitates all of the Confiteor. 
Sedition, in response to John, imitates all of the Misereatur. Nobility 
confesses his sins individually, and Sedition questions him. Besides these 
imitations there are references to confession and absolution. Sedition’s 
retort beginning “Quodcungue ligaveris” and Clergy’s justification for 
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contravening his oath depend on knowledge by the audience of the keys. 
Whenever used, the phrase ‘‘underneth benedicite” refers to the confes- 
sional, especially to the seal. It is used when John tries to expel Sedition, 
when Nobility confesses, when John questions Treason, and when 
Dissimulation discloses his scheme. Sedition gives partial indulgence to 
Clergy, the Vices discuss plenary indulgence for the Irish, Dissimulation 
and Private Wealth offer it to all who will fight John, and for them Sedi- 
tion proclaims a jubilee. Though the treasury is never named, it is in- 
volved, for passages about indulgence depend on awareness of it. Ab- 
solution or indulgence a culpa as well as a poena is offered or requested 
five times and “‘clene remyssyon,” which is much the same thing, at 
least six times. Besides these parts of the system, accessories are used: 
rites and prayers for the dead, excommunication, and relics. The play 
touches the system comprehensively. 

The exception is penance itself, which should be imposed by the confes- 
sor at the end of the confessional. Nobility should be subjected to canoni- 
cal or perhaps solemn penance. Actually, his confession is merely a means 
of insuring his treason. Penance is never involved because the system 
otherwise is always revealed as utilized by the Church to dominate the 
state. Confession, absolution, the keys, the seal, and indulgences all 
work together with the result summarized in the last line concerning 
the system: ‘Their confessyon-driftes all other traytery passes.’’ The 
attack pervades the play. The passages examined span more than ninety- 
five percent. Twenty-six separable passages about the system* constitute 
between seven and eight percent and eight parodies of the confessional 
and absolution five percent. 

ll 


The reverse of penance is excommunication. As absolution brings the 
sinner back to God, so sentence outlaws him from the protection of the 
Church against the devil. The disciplinary process consists of contumacy 
by the sinner, sentence and publication by the Church, and enforcement 
through interdict, suspension, and minor excommunication. The formula 
of sentence is parodied and the rest of the process recounted step by 
step, with the reverse relation with penance not only explicit in the lines 
but implicit in the structure of the play. The parody is prepared for in 
the action of the stage direction: “Here go owt Usurpid Power and Privat 
Welth and Sedycyon: Usurpyd Power shall drese for the Pope; Privat 
Welth for a Cardynall; and Sedycyon for a Monke. The Cardynall shall 
bryng in the crose, and Stevyn Launton [Sedition] the booke, bell, and 


* These exclude passages about rites and prayers for the dead, excommunication, and 
relics. 
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candell’”’ (982). When they reenter, Dissimulation parodies the Confiteor, 
Then Usurped Power pronounces the great curse: 


For as moch as Kyng Johan doth Holy Church so handle, 
Here I do curse hym wyth crosse, boke, bell and candle: 
Lyke as this same roode turneth now from me his face, 
So God I requyre to sequester hym of his grace; 

As this boke doth speare by my worke mannuall, 

I wyll God to close uppe from hym his benefyttes all; 

As this burnyng flame goth from this candle in syght, 

I wyll God to put hym from his eternall lyght; 

I take hym from Crist, and, after the sownd of this bell, 
Both body and sowle I geve hym to the devyll of hell; 

I take from hym baptym, with the other sacramentes 
And sufferages of the Churche, both amber-dayes and lentes; 
Here I take from hym bothe penonce and confessyon, 
Masse of the v wondes, with sensyng and processyon; 
Here I take from hym holy water and holy brede, 

And never wyll them to stande hym in any sted. 

This thyng to publyshe I constytute yow thre, 

Gevyng yow my power and my full autoryte. [1033-50] 


The first line not only refers to John’s contumacy in the earlier action 
of the play but represents, and may have suggested to an audience, two 
forms: 1) the kind of bull which itemized those offences subjecting a 
designated offender to excommunicatio ferendae sententiae™ and 2) the 
articuli generalis majoris excommunicationis, which itemized all the kinds 
of offences putting any offender by the very fact of his offence under 
excommunicatio latae sententiae. These “‘poyntes of the grete cursinge”— 
dozens of them ranging from heresy to default in tithing**—were to be 
read three or four times a year in every parish and were preceded or, 
more customarily, followed by the curse iteslf,** as here. Usurped Power’s 


3! A famous example is the Bull ““Exurge, Domine,” which itemizes among other offences 
41 heretical sentences from I.uther’s writings. Reprinted Philip Schaff, History of the 
Christian Church (New York: Scribner’s, 1882-1930), v1, 233-247. 

32 Sometimes lists ended with such statements as “I schewe 30u no mo artycles of pe sen- 
tence, tyl an-oper day” (Arthur Brandeis, ed. Jacob’s Well, Part 1, EETS, O. S., cxv, 1900, 
p. 21), “and many other poyntes also longe unto thys greate sentence” (Maskell, m1, 325), 
and “‘opur poyntes bene many & fele” (Peacock, p. 67)—statements that must have seemed 
insidious to those who, for all they knew, might have been excommunicated épso facto al- 
ready. The synod of Bamberg, 1491, itemized 100 offences punishable with excommunica- 
tion ipso facto. 

33 For the points in various medieval forms with instructions about frequency and man- 
ner of reading, see Brandeis, pp. 13-31; Andrew Clark, ed. The English Register of Godstow 
Nunnery, Near Oxford, Part 1, EETS, O. S., cxxrx (1905), 3; Henderson, pp. 119-122, 86*- 
93*; Maskell, 11, clxxii; 11, 309-326; G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cam- 
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cursing John “wyth crosse, boke, bell and candle’’ not only tags stage 
business but represents a phase of the medieval anathema, or solemn 
pronouncement of the sentence of major excommunication:* the words 
“Do to the book, quench the candle, ring the bell!” and the actions that 
accompanied them or elaborations of them. That the lines and business 
are approximately authentic is seen by comparison with authentic forms 
and instructions: 
... videlicet cum cruce erecta, pulsatis campanis, candelis accensis, et in terram 
projectis et extinctis, et cetera. 

... & be lyf of hem be putte oute of pe bokus of lyfe, tyl pay 

comen to amendemente, & satisfaccion made. fiat, fiat! amen! 

pan, pou, pi candul, kaste to grownde, 

And spytte perto be samé stownde. 

And lette also pe bellé knylle, 

to make hertus be moré grylle.** 


And pise artycles, 3if it were nedeful, schulde be schewyd solemnely, pat is, wyth 
cros standyng, wyth bellys ryngynge, wyth candelys brennynge, and after-ward 
quenchyd.*” 

The line “Both body and sowle I geve hym to the devyll of hell” repre- 
sents a second and third phase of the anathema, its cursing all the body 
in all its actions in all places and its delivering the soul to the devil. The 
words “Both body and sowle” represent such counterparts as 

Maledicti sint in omni loco et in omni negotio. Maledicti sint in ambulando, 
sedendo, stando, laborando, comedendo, bibendo, vigilando, quiescendo, dor- 
miendo, navigando, loquendo, tacendo. Maledicti sint in mari, et in via. Maledicti 
sint et in terra. Maledicti sint a planta pedis usque ad verticem capitis. Non sit in 
eis sanitas . . .** 


. .. thei ben acorsed fro the heyyst her of here hed to the sole of here fot, etyng, 
drynkyng, sitting, stonding, sleping, and wakyng.** 

The words “I geve hym to the devyll of hell’”’ represent such counter- 
parts as 


And we schewe hem to be takyn to be powere of sathan, pe fend, to deth, & to 
dempnacyoun of body & of soule. . .* 





bridge: University Press, 1926), p. 359; Peacock, 60-66; Josiah Pratt, ed. The Acts and Mon- 
uments of John Foxe, 4th ed. (London: Religious Tract Society), v, 21. Cf. “The Grete 
Sentence of Curs Expounded,” Thomas Arnold, ed. Select English Works of John Wyclif 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1871), m1, 267-337. 

* For medieval relation between major excommunication and the anathema, see Maskell, 
0, Clxv-clxvi, clxviii. % Henderson, p. 94*. % Peacock, p. 67. 

7 Brandeis, p. 13. 38 Maskell, 11, clxxvi. 

* Owst, p. 359. Brandeis, p. 14. 
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. .. and dampnon in-to pe payne of helle, All poo pat haue done peis articoles . . . 
pe peynus of helle for to be here mede, wit Iudas pat be-trayed oure lorde ihesy 
cryste.” 







Usurped Power’s depriving John of “baptym,” “the other sacramentes,”’ 
“sufferages of the Churche,” “amber-dayes and lentes,” “penonce and 
confessyon,” “Masse of the v wondes,” “sensyng and processyon,” 
and “holy water and holy brede”’ represents a fourth phase: 









A-cursyn hem patriarchus ... pat pei haue no parte off masses ne mateynus 
ne euensonge, ne of none opur gode prayeres pat bene done in holy chyrche, no 
in none opur holy place...” 





ps | 






a ee 


. .. we shewe hem dampned & departyd fro god, and fro all prayerys & suffragys 
of holy cherch, and fro all pe sacramentys.* 







Only one phase the parody does not represent: citing the authority and 
invoking the curse of the Trinity, the Virgin, and the saints and some- 
' times the pope and clergy.“ 

The parody in no wise distorts, in so far as it represents, the points 
and the curse itself—use of cross, book, bell, and candle; totality of 
imprecation; delivery to the devil; and separation from benefits of the 
Church. In the Middle Ages the anathema never attained so nearly an 
absolute form as, for example, the Confiteor. Yet most specimens from 
after the seventh or eighth century are very similar to one another; but 
no more similar than the parody is to them. It could pass for authentic 
save for its verse and incongruous context. The sense of parody derived 
from this context. An audience may have seen irony in Usurped Power's 
cursing John by depriving him of ritual itself a curse; or may have been 
of the temper of Thomas Benet, who, seeing the anathema publicly 
pronounced, laughed and asked, ‘“‘Who can forbear, seeing such conceits 
and interludes played by the priests?” 

A pope often delivered his sentence by legate. Private Wealth as 
Pandulphus delivers Usurped Power’s and outlines the consequences: 










inm_i or ar ce 2 2) ee ce ee eee a eee ee ae Ee Uk 


Here I cursse yow for the wrongs that ye have do 

Unto Holy Churche, with crosse, bocke, bell and candell; 
And, by-sydes all thys, I must yow other-wyse handell: 
Of contumacy the Pope hath yow convyt; 

From this day forward yowr lond stond interdytt. 
The bysshope of Norwyche and the bysshope of Wynchester, 
Hath full autoryte to spred it in Ynglond here; , 


41 Peacock, p. 67. 2 Ibid. * Brandeis, p. 14. 

“ The lines “This thyng to publyshe I constytute yow thre, Gevyng yow my power and 
my full autoryte” are vague if representative. For a detailed example, see Brandeis, pp. 13- 
14. * Pratt, v, 21. 
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The bysshope of Salysbery and the bysshope of Rochester 
Shall execute yt in Scotland every-where; 

The bysshope of Landaffe, Seynt Assys and Seynt Davy 

In Walles and in Erlond shall puplyshe yt openly; 
Throwgh-owt all Crystyndom the bysshopps shall suspend 

All soche as to yow any mayntenance pretend; 

And I cursse all them that geve to yow ther harte, 

Dewks, erlls and lordes, so many as take yowr parte. [1356-70] 


The lines specify that the Pope has convicted John of contumacy, that 
his “lond stond interdytt,”’ that his bishops will proclaim the excommuni- 
cation and interdict, and that they will “suspend All soche”’ and Private 
Wealth himself “‘cursse all them” who take his part. He itemizes the 
canonical process around major excommunication as meticulously as 
Usurped Power has imitated the pronouncement of it. Contumacy as 
well as initial offence must precede any censure. Interdict as used through 
the Middle Ages followed the anathema if the offender continued or was 
liable to continue to be contumacious. It was a milder censure upon his 
peers and overlords or, if, like John, he was of rank, upon his subjects, 
depriving them of designated benefit“ though none of them may have 
been its abettor. Thus a town where a murder had been committed or, as 
here, a whole country where a king ruled was placed under interdict until 
the murderer confessed or the king capitulated.“” However gratuitous 
for the innocent,** it multiplied temporal consequences for the excom- 
municate. It rallied all estates against him, prevented his simply dis- 
regarding the excommunication, and hastened his submission. Proclama- 
tion throughout the town or country was of course needful to make 
the excommunication and interdict effective. While the interdict af- 
fected everybody alike, suspension and minor excommunication were 
extra penalties for anybody who supported the excommunicate against 
the Church or even held intercourse with him in divinis or in humanis. 
Suspension deprived a cleric of the exercise of the office proper to his 
ordination and sometimes of his benefice also. Minor excommunication 
deprived a layman of some spiritual benefit, usually the sacraments, but 
left him free in civil and social intercourse save with the subject of major 


“ When England was under interdict for between six and seven years at the time of the 
historical John, all rites were stopped except baptism, confession, and the viaticum. See 
E. B. Krehbiel, The Interdict, Its History and Its Operation, with Especial Attention to the 
Time of Pope Innocent III, 1198-1216 (Washington: American Historical Assn., 1909), pp. 
13-18. In his list in the play (1250-53) Clergy includes baptism among those stopped. 

* The type indicated here is general local, with everybody in general under it when in 
the locality but not when away. 

In theory they gained more !ater by the submission of the excommunicate than they 
lost meanwhile by the interdict. 
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excommunication.“ In saying “‘suspend” and “‘cursse,” Private Wealth is 
distinguishing between clergy and laity, including ‘“Dewks, erlls and 
lordes.” As suspension and minor excommunication were extra penalties, 
so there was amelioration for those who supported the Church against 
the excommunicate; and this Private Wealth offers. From John he 
turns to the subjects, releases them from obedience to him, charges 
them to fight him, and offers in return “absolucyon A pena et culpa.” 
When John, just absolved, directs England to hang Treason, Private 

Weaith threatens cursing again: 

What, yet agaynst the Churche? Gett me boke, belle and candle! 

As I am true priest, I shall ye yett better handle! 

Ye neyther regarde hys crowne nor anoynted fyngers, 

The offyce of a priest, nor the grace that therin lyngers. [1841-44] 


He threatens authentically, for a layman was subject to cursing for not 
regarding tonsure and ordination;®° and John frees the traitor despite 
his treason “‘because he ys priste.”” Then Sedition suggests that England 
be held still under “generall interdictyon” until John transfer a third of 
his realm to the wife of Coeur de Lion—in effect to the Church, which 
expects to be her heir. Only with this extortion put “‘past remedye”’ by 
news of her death already does Private Wealth end the interdict. Antici- 
pating the interdict, Clergy has announced that 


the chyrch-dores I wyll up-seale, 
And closse up the bells that they ryng never a pele; 
I wyll spere up the chalyce, crysmatory, crosse, and all, 
That masse they shall have non, baptym nor beryall, 
And thys, I know well, wyll make the peple madde. [1250-54] 


Now, the interdict ended, Sedition commands England to 


Go, open the churche-dores and let the belles be ronge, 
And through-out the realme see that Te Deum be songe. 
Pryck upp your candels before Saynt Loe and Saynt Legearde; 
Lete Saynt Antonyes hogge be had in some regarde. 
If yowr ale be sowre, and yowr breade moulde, certayne 
Now wyll they waxe swete, for the Pope hath blest ye agayne. 
; [1939-44] 


The Pope has blessed England again, but only as a means of further 
sedition. The Vices are not satisfied yet, with John still alive. The 
Church is never satisfied, according to the play, without dominion over 
the state. Toward this end it employs all its rites and their concomitants. 


49 Cf. Henderson, p. 86*. 
8 Henderson, pp. 121, 87*; Peacock, p. 61. 
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Hence the play, as both propaganda and drama, attacks them all. But 
most effectively the Church employs, and most persistently the play 
attacks, the penitential and disciplinary systems. As employed and 
attacked, these center in confession, a secret service; excommunication, 
a whip; and absolution, an unguent. The whip, which is the fear of hell, 
and the unguent, which is the hope of heaven, govern the subjects of 
the state more than the state itself can, and make them pliant to the 
will of the Church, even when it means treason to the state and murder 
of the king. 

Dissimulation discloses the scheme to poison the king in a parody of 
confession, then says to Sedition, ‘““Assoyle me that I were gone.” 
Layamon relates that, before poisoning the historical John, ‘‘pe monk 
went to his Abbot, and was shryun of him, and praiede his Abbot forto 
assoile him.’ John Major relates the same detail.** These and other 
chronicles contain details that must have suggested to Bale the use of the 
rite. According to the play, the papists make confession a “‘secret traytor”’ 
against state and king. Likewise according to Latimer, they ‘‘came by 
all the secrets that were in men’s hearts; so that emperor nor king could 
say or do, nor think anything in his heart but they knew it; and so applied 
the purposes and interests of princes to their own commodities. And this 
was the fruit of their auricular confession.”* According to Tyndale, 
the papists 
betray all realms. The bishops, with the pope, have a certain conspiration and 
secret treason against the whole world: and by confession they know what kings 
and emperors think. If aught be against them, do they never so evil, then move 
they their captives to war and to fight, and give them pardons to slay whom they 
will have taken out of the way. They have with falsehood taken from all kings 
and emperors their rights and duties . . . 


According to the play, the pope through the keys and forgiveness a poena 
et a culpa usurps the power of God. Likewise according to Tyndale, he 
“forgiveth both, and hath more power than God... . ’®® According to 
Becon, “If any man ‘sitteth in the temple of God, boasting himself as 
God,’ surely they do it, which take upon them the office of God, that is, 
to remit and forgive sin.’** What Bale attacked, reformers in general 


5 F. W. D. Brie, ed. The Brut or the Chronicles of England, Part 1, EETS, O. S., cxxx1 
(1906), 169. ® See Barke, p. 143. 

5% G. E. Corrie, ed. Sermons and Remains of Hugh Latimer, Parker Society (1845), pp. 
179-180. 

“ Henry Walter, ed. Doctrinal Treatises and Introductions to Portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures by William Tyndale, Parker Society (1848), pp. 281-282. % Ibid, p. 271. 

% John Ayre, ed. The Catechism of Thomas Becon ... with Other Pieces, Parker Society 
(1844), p. 556. 
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attacked. But he developed his use of the rite beyond other chroniclers, 
concentrated it beyond other reformers, and, different from either, made 
it drama. Checking English drama roughly contemporaneous with him 
shows 34 of 46 plays reflecting the rite in at least more than oaths and 
imprecations derived from it. Thirteen of these 34 dramatize it—actually 
represent on the stage, whether with pious or parodic purpose, its words, 
objects, and gestures. Eleven of these 13 parody it. Only 5 of the total 
46 plays are Bale’s, but they include 3 of the 13 dramatizing the rite 
and 2 of the 11 parodying it. Altogether 42 passages dramatize it, slightly 
less than a passage per play if distributed through the total 46 vlays. Of 
the 42 passages, 24, more than half, are in Bale’s three plays. Of the 42, 
31 parody the rite. Of these 31, 18, more than half, are in his two—5 
passages in Three Laws and the 13 in King John. With one exception the 
parodies in the plays other than his seem primarily risible rather than 
polemic. His polemically dramatizing the Roman rite marks him among 
reformers and contemporary dramatists. It helps make him what E. K. 
Chambers calls him—‘‘very largely original.’’*” Three Laws has the same 
technique of attack by good characters, exposure by Vices, and parody, 
only less functionally than King John. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Columbia, Missouri 


57 Medieval Stage (Oxford: Clarendon, 1903), u, 224. 
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CHAUCER’S PILGRIMS 
By J. R. HULBERT 


N no other part of his writings was Geoffrey Chaucer more original 

than in the series of sketches of the pilgrims in the prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. Though the Sources and Analogues is able to provide 
the source or at least an analogue for every complete tale, it gives no 
information of any similar series earlier than Chaucer’s time.’ Clearly 
the plan was the result of “‘inspiration.’’ Much has been written, however, 
on the sources of particular elements in the prologue. It may be worth 
while to consider in one place these and other features which contributed 
to the success of Chaucer’s design. 

Certain features of the plan strike the reader at once and hence need 
only be mentioned. The sketches were devised to provide representatives 
of the chief classes of English society under the higher nobility. No one 
ever supposed it chance that there are one knight, one lawyer, one monk, 
etc. Moreover the sketches not only give typical traits of temperament, 
appearance, and manners, but incorporate the essentials of medicine, 
law, scholarship, religion, the theory of knighthood, and also satire on 
faults in social life; they summarize the noblest ideals of the time and the 
basest practices. The result therefore is a conspectus of medieval 
English society; it would be possible to use the prologue as basis for a 
survey of fourteenth century English life; indeed that is the effect, 
in a somewhat limited way, of the modernization made a hundred years 
ago by John Saunders and, more fully, by Miss Bowden’s recent book. 

Furthermore, the development is not discursive. The sketches are 
models of compression in expression and selection of significant details. 
Often the expression has an epigrammatic pointedness which reminds 
modern readers of Pope: ‘“‘Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, And yet 
he semed bisier than he was’’; sometimes this is combined with an ideal- 
ism rare in Pope: “‘Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, And gladly 
wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” In many instances there are exuberant 
lines which sharpen the effect desired: e.g. of the Squire, “‘He was as 
fresh as is the monthe of May’’; of the Monk, “His eyen stepe, and 
rollynge in his heed, That stemed as a forneys of a leed”’; of the Friar, 
“And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde songe, His eyen twinkled in 
his heed aryght as doon the sterres in the frosty night.”’ 

Aside from these obvious merits, the effectiveness of the sketches is 
enormously enhanced by the fact that they are not mere assemblages of 


1 (Chicago, 1941), esp. pp. 4-5. Cf. also Lowes’ illuminating comments in his Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Boston, 1934), pp. 198 ff., and the admirable discussion in F. N. Robinson’s Com- 
plete Works of Chaucer (Boston, 1933), pp. 2 ff. 
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general traits, composite photographs, types in the Theophrastian sense, 
but contain many individual details. This has long been recognized. 
Thus more than forty years ago Professor Root wrote: 


It is by their successful blending of the individual with the typical that the por- 
traits of Chaucer’s Prologue attain so high a degree of effectiveness. The Wife 
of Bath is typical of certain primary instincts of woman, but she is given local 
habitation “bisyde Bathe,” and is still further individualized by her partial deaj- 
ness and the peculiar setting of her teeth. A wholly different type of woman- 
hood, the conventional as opposed to the natural, is furnished by the Prioress. 
The description of the gentle lady abounds in minute personal, individual char- 
acteristics, physical and moral; yet all these individualizing traits are at the same 
time suggestive of that type which finds fullest realization in the head of a young 
lady’s school—What is true of these two is true of all the personages of the Pro- 
logue. The details enumerated nearly always suggest at once the individual and the 
type.? 


In 1907 and more extensively in 1925 Professor Manly presented specific 
evidence of the individual elements in the sketches.’ It had long been 
recognized that Harry Bailey was an actual inn-keeper; but it could be 
alleged that he is outside the series of pilgrims. In 1933, however, it was 
proved, as Root had surmised in 1907, that there was a cook of London 
named Roger of Ware.‘ Manly’s data showed a great likelihood that 
other characterizations include details derived from actual people. The 
two pilgrims who are named are quasi-public figures—a hotel-keeper and 
a restaurateur. The others whose connections with actual people Manly 
pointed out are not. Perhaps Chaucer aimed at a kind of actuality in 
the former (to give verisimilitude, as in his mention of a real inn and real 
places en route), but in the latter, though willing that his readers should 
perceive allusions to actual persons, felt that the effect would be less 
typical and less artistic if the figures were positively identified. 
Naturally in presenting his material Manly emphasized individual 
traits rather than typical ones, but of course he did not mean to imply 
that the pilgrims were not presented as types of medieval society.’ He 


2 The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, 1906), p. 161. 

® Transactions American Philological Assn. (1907), pp. 89 ff.; Some New Light on Chaucer 
(New York, 1925). 

4 See Miss Rickert’s note in the London Times Literary Supplement, 1932, p. 761. 

5 That a careless or unconsidered reading of Manly’s book could mislead a scholar of note 
is shown by G. R. Owst’s astounding remark: “Professor Manly, we think, would hardly 
have ventured so rashly to suggest that Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims represent individ- 
uals of the poet’s acquaintance, had he realized how thoroughly representative and even 
commonplace many of them are in a contemporary literature [i.e. sermons] which has been 
wholly neglected” —Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), p. 330. 
Of course Manly realized that the characterizations are not wholly individual, and he was 
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understood quite well the significance of what he was pointing out— 
i.e., that in large part Chaucer’s success in these sketches, the difference 
between his characterizations and those of Overbury and Earle, was due 
to the fact that, whether by conscious intent or happy inspiration, he 
combined individual features with typical ones in such a way as to gain 
vividness and realism, not to be found in type delineations before him. 
As far as I can see, it may be that Chaucer introduced the references to 
Baldeswelle, the good ship Maudelayne of Dertemouthe, and the Temple 
merely to entertain his friends with “hits” on current scandals. Certainly 
they must have produced such an effect on Bukton and the others. 
But no doubt most readers will suppose that he used the references to 
gain the effect of realism that they produce on us. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to point out that probably 
we shall never know the full extent of Chaucer’s individual references. 
Mention of particular places, such as Baldeswelle, beside Bathe, the 
scenes of the Knight’s engagements, Dartmouth, certainly are individual 
details. Perhaps the proper names, Hubert, Eglantine, Oswald, Alice, 
have the same significance. The physical details such as the Miller’s wart 
and black nostrils, the Franklin’s forked beard, the Monk’s protruding 
eyes, are derived from specific observation; but can one be sure that 
Chaucer had seen a Miller, who had such a wart and nostrils, and a Monk 
with “eyen stepe”? Perhaps so; surely he could not have ascribed to 
Roger of Ware a mormal unless the Cook had one. It may be that in all 
such cases except the Cook Chaucer used such details for suggestion of 
character, as Professor Curry has shown to be likely in the case of the 
Miller.* At any rate there is bound to be uncertainty as to the significance 
of this type of descriptive detail. 

Yet more difficult to interpret is a third form of descriptive matter. 
Had Chaucer encountered a Pardoner who was a eunuchus ex natura, 
a Summoner who suffered from alopicia or salt phlegm? If he had, no 
doubt he expected some of his readers to recognize those pilgrims as 
actual persons. But it is quite possible that in characterizing two types 
whom he wished to seem disgusting, he aimed to strengthen the effect 
by ascribing to one an unpleasant disease and to the other an unhappy 
physical constitution. On readers after Chaucer’s day, the impression 
produced is certainly as if he had worked in the way just mentioned. 
But we can never be sure that even when he is writing most typically 
he had not individuals in mind, and was not expecting his contemporary 





well acquainted, as are most medizvalists, with sermon literature. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Tupper well understood and expressed the meaning of Manly’s studies; see his 
Types of Society in Medieval Literature (New York, 1926), p. 16. 

* Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 79 ff. 
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readers to recognize them. For example, though the Squire seems mere); 
a type, there may have been one young dandy whom all the details fitted 
so perfectly that he would have come instantly to the mind of any perso» 
familiar with the gentry about the royal court. 

Concerning two of the sketches it seems desirable to add further 
comment. After referring to Manly’s and Cook’s articles on the historica| 
background of the Knight, Professor Robinson remarks: “It is not likely 
that any single historical figure is represented by Chaucer’s Knight. 
But the career which is sketched is typical, and the events referred to 
might have been witnessed by a contemporary of the poet.’’? Of course 
Professor Robinson has a right to express the opinion that the Knight 
is not based on an actual person; but his last clause is in no way a justi- 
fication for the opinion. If it were not possible for a contemporary to have 
fought in those campaigns, the poet would have been guilty of an elemen- 
tary fault. Consideration of the list shows that the Knight had fought 
only in religious wars. If the list is meant to be merely typical, it is ex- 
traordinary that it does not include Crecy, Poitiers, or any campaigning 
in France or Spain. Evidently it is possible to interpret the facts in 
different ways; Robinson regards them as typical; Manly wrote: “As 
the portrait is far from being merely typical, it may well be that of some 
real knight, or, more probably, a composite picture based upon the 
adventures of more than one knight.”* To my way of thinking it is most 
reasonable to suppose that it is based on the career of a single knight 
known to Chaucer; it has a perfect consistency not likely to be found in 
a composite; why, if it was a composite, introduce the specific detail of 
fighting with the lord of Palatye against another heathen in Turkey? 
It is not surprising that no one has been able to identify the Knight; the 
Scrope-Grosvenor Roll, which is our chief source of information on the 
careers of individual knights, surely does not include the full career of 
every late fourteenth century English knight. The gentle reader should 


7 Op. cit., p. 753. 

§ Manly interprets “Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre” as a reference to the French 
Wars: Canterbury Tales by Chaucer (New York, 1928), p. 499. But the sentence is not com- 
plete. In Manly’s annotated text the passage is as follows (with his punctuation) : 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 

As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 

And evere honoured for his worthynesse. 
Apparently the lines are a general introduction to the list of campaigns which follows at 
once; the first line can hardly be separated from the following ones and understood to refer 
to particular expeditions in France; cristendom can mean “Pruce” and “Lettow” at least, 
possibly some of the other places. As the Knight could scarcely be fighting for a feudal lord 
in his crusades, one may suspect that “his lordes” means God’s. 
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recognize that Robinson and Manly are greater authorities; I merely 
state my opinion. 

Since Manly published no evidence of individual traits in the char- 
acterization of the Monk, it may be pertinent to comment on that sketch 
as an instance of the problems still unsolved. Miss Bressie was quite 
right, I think, in believing that Chaucer had in mind an actual person; 
but the identification she propused was far from convincing. When one 
considers that the Monk is a man of wealth (the references to the cost of 
his hunting and his expensive dress), keeper of a cell, lover of hare- 
hunting, and likely to become an abbot, one recognizes elements which 
are not generally typical. They mean either that Chaucer had in mind an 
actual person or perhaps that in order to indicate his impression of the 
wealth and worldliness of monks he elected to include special details 
which, though not very rare, were decidedly not typical. 

Finally, the success of the sketches and especially their readability 
are due in considerable part to the variety in method and attitude in the 
different characterizations. The realization of this fact was brought home 
to me long ago by my constant contact with the text in the course of 
teaching. More recently it has been pointed out by Mr. G. H. Cowling, 
but it can bear more development than he gives it. He writes: 


The portraits of the pilgrims are not all drawn in the same way. It is true that 
Chaucer endeavored to picture individuals with an outstanding peculiarity—a 
physical trait like the Miller’s wart, a humour like the Franklin’s love of rich 
dishes, or a passion like the Knight’s love of prowess and troth; but the portraits 
differ in kind, as well as degree. Some of the portraits are idealized . . . other por- 
traits are so realistic that they must have been drawn from life.® 


A sketch may be entirely general; e.g., as far as I can see the accounts of 
the Yeoman, Physician, and Burgesses are quite in the Theophrastian 
manner. It may join realistic details to typical statements—e.g. the Man 
of Law, Franklin, Merchant, Cook and Shipman—or specific details to 
idealism; thus the sketch of the Knight expresses the finest concepts of 
chivalry but joins to them the list of campaigns and the detail that he was 
net “gay.” It may be purely ideal, the aim to express in the highest degree 
the qualities desirable in a certain rank of life, e.g. the Clerk, the Plow- 
man, the Parson. It may represent an entirely individual character, who 
at most is typical of a generai class of human beings—the Wife of Bath. 
It may join satire to typical statements and possibly individual traits, 
e.g. the kindly satire of the Squire and Prioress, the slightly more serious 
satire of the Monk, the sharper satire of the rogues, especially the Sum- 
moner, Pardoner and Friar. Any sketch may be lightened by humor, 


® Chaucer (London, 1927), p. 152. 
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e.g. the Squire, the Prioress, the Manciple, the Man of Law; or it may 
be made more serious by suggestion of moral disapproval as in the cases 
of the Friar, the Summoner, and the Pardoner. 

Perhaps the reader may disagree with one or another of the analyses 
implied in the preceding paragraph. Complete agreement among all 
readers is not to be expected or perhaps desired. But the fact of variety 
in elements and method is hardly to be challenged. Chaucer’s success 
in the characterizations is due to many factors—the range of classes 
which his pilgrims represent, the compression resulting from a high 
degree of selection of details and pithiness of utterance, the use of 
individual] details together with typical statements, and the varying ways 
in which he combined the elements in the different descriptions.'® 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


10 Chaucer’s use of literary sources in the Prologue is not pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. I have always delighted in the skill with which Chaucer used a suggestion from the 
Roman de carite in his description of the Parson; see Kittredge in MLN, xn, 113 ff. 
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“QUESTIONE DEL CAVALCA”: FURTHER FINDINGS 
By A. Orca Rosst 


OMENICO CAVALCA’S literary activity and his importance in 

Italian literary history have been questions discussed, at times even 
hotly, since the dawn of Italian literary historiography.’ However, it 
was only in 1905, when Guglielmo Volpi in his ‘“‘Questione del Cavalca”’ 
outlined a program for future study of Cavalca’s writings,*? that these 
may be said to have become a recognized field for scholarly research. 
The program then outlined by Volpi has in part been carried out. 
Alfonso Zacchi did pioneer work over a broad field, clearing the ground 
and opening up the question of the sources.? Continuing Zacchi’s work, 
Carmelina Naselli carried it further into the field of Cavalca’s life and 
circumstances.‘ Neither Zacchi nor Naselli, however, made a thorough 
study of Cavalca’s sources, or of his manner of handling them—an aspect 
of the Cavalca question which calls for further elucidation, as Volpi did 
not fail to perceive. Nor did the afore-mentioned writers undertake to 
decide definitively, as Volpi (p. 318) suggests should be done, “‘se alcune 
opere attribuite al Cavalca per congettura possano esser sue.” These are 
the subjects I have chosen to investigate here. 

Not infrequently the intensive study of one single work of an author 
is so revealing that it serves as a norm for the study of all his works. 
I have restricted myself to the Pungilingua (Rome: Antonio de’Rossi, 
1751) because it is the most suited to lead to convincing conclusions. 
Suited, because it is the only one of Cavalca’s books of which he definitely 
names the source; he says in the prologue that he has drawn upon the 
“Somma de’ vizj di fra Guglielmo di Francia dell’Ordine de i Frati 
Predicatori”;* it is, therefore, possible to make a minute comparative 


1 Cavalca was born in Vico-Pisano ca. 1270 and died, a professed Dominican monk, in 
the monastery of Santa Caterina at Pisa towards the close of 1342. Some ten or eleven 
works have, at times, been attributed to his pen. His right to the title of either author or 
translator of these books has been a subject of controversy, treated of in the “‘Questione.” 

? Archivio storico italiano, ser. v, XXXVI, 302-318. 

3 “Dji fra Domenico Cavalca e delle sue opere,” Ii Rosario, Memorie domenicane (Flor- 
ence: S. Maria Novella, giugno-luglio, 1920), pp. 272-281; (1° agosto), pp. 308-320; “Il 
Cavalca volgarizzatore”’ (nov.-dic.), pp. 431-439; “La prosa del Cavalca” (15 maggio 1921), 
pp. 288-295. 

* Domenico Cavalca (Citta di Castello: Il Solco, 1925). 

§ Gulielmus Peraldus was born in Dauphiné (date unknown), received the Dominican 
habit in 1219, and died in Lyons ca. 1275. He was one of the most esteemed writers of his 
time. MSS of his five works run into the hundreds. See Johann Loserth, “Johann von Wiclif 
and Gulielmus Peraldus,” Vienna Akademie Sitzungsberichte (Vienna: Alfred Holder, 1916), 
CLXXX, iii, 1-101. Of his writings, the Summa appears to have been the most popular as a 
compendium of doctrine and as a book of reference. See, among others, Carmine Di Pierro, 
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textual study of his sources. Suited, too, because Cavalca himself says 
that in the Pungilingua he intends to “‘recare a comune volgare la detta 
opera”; therefore, a comparative study of the model and its rendition 
will elucidate his methods of handling his sources. Suited, finally, because 
he expressly says (p. 2) that in translating it he added “‘altre poche cose, 
ragioni, ovvero esempj’’; these additions traced to their sources will serve 
to reveal Cavalca’s favorite authors, therefore other possible sources for 
his works. 

A preliminary collation of the Pungilingua with the De peccato linguae, 
ninth and last tract of the Summa vitiorum of Peraldus, generally thought 
hitherto to have furnished most of the sources of the Pungilingua,' 
reveals that Cavalca has, indeed, used it as a skeleton, but that there 
is much more in the Pungilingua than is to be found in that tract. Whence 
did he draw his inspiration for these lines? He drew not only upon the 
De peccato linguae tract, but drew copiously upon the entire Summa 
virtutum ac vitiorum.’ The passages borrowed vary in length and are 
adapted by Cavalca according to his own peculiar fashion. The most 
casual glance at the Somma de’ vizj convinces one immediately that the 
Pungilingua is not in any way what is ordinarily meant by a translation, 
as many have believed it to be in the past.® Nor is it a compilation, as 
others have held.® Cavalca gleans now from one tract, now from another: 
he assembles conglomerate texts from a variety of sources and modifies 
them with the greatest independence; further, he enlivens his text by 
means of exempla, denunciatory passages, and bestiaries.'° He said of 





“Di alcuni trattati ascetici,” Esercitazioni sulla letteratura religiosa in Italia (Florence: 
Alfani e Venturi, 1905), p. 218. There was a copy of this Summa in the library of the Santa 
Caterina monastery where Cavalca passed his entire religious life. See Camillo Vitelli, 
“Index codicum latin. qui Pisis in Bibliothecis Conventus S. Catharinae et Universita- 
tis... , ” Studii italiani di filologia classica (1900), vi11, 401. 

§ See Zacchi, “Difra D.C... ., ” pp. 309-311. Also Naselli, p. 83. As late as 1938, Nata- 
lino Sapegno, Storia Letteraria d’Italia, Il Trecento, 3a ediz. (Milan: Fran. Vallardi), rv, 54, 
sub “Cavalca,” said: “il Pungilingua rifacimento dell’ultima parte della Summa virtutum ac 
vitiorum di fra Guglielmo.” 

7In this article references to the Summa of Peraldus allude to a rotograph copy made 
from a microfilm of the Summa Peraldi listed as 9135 in the Bibliothéque Nationale de 
Paris. It is a 1668 edition brought out by Father Rod. Clutius, O.P., and was prepared 
“juxta exemplar charactere Gothico impressum Basileae 1497.” 

8 E.g., Guglielmo Volpi, Storia Letteraria d’Italia, Il Trecento, 2a ediz. (Milan: Vallardi, 
1967), p. 328; Vittorio Rossi, Storia della letteratura italiana (Milan: Vallardi, 1936), 1, 
212. 

® See Naselli, pp. 83-84; Sapegno, p. 549: ““Molti dei suoi scritti son traduzioni . . . ; altri 
compilazioni, come il . . . e il Pungilingua.” 

10 These bestiaries, in the main, Cavalca has but copied from Peraldus’ Summa, itself a 
tissue of beast similitudes, as Francesco Falco, Domenico Cavalca, moralista (Lucca: tip. del 
Serchio, 1892), p. 14, had failed to realize. 
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another one of his works: “‘La sentenza delle parole e i detti di quest’opera 
non @ mia.... L’ordinare le parole, e volgarizzare in alcun modo é 
mio.”" That this method of his may be readily discerned and to show 
how elastic was this phrase “in alcun modo,” I have here subjoined a 


collated chapter of the Pungilingua, chapter 1v:" 


Pungilingua, 39 


Di molte divisioni e spezie di mormora- 
zioni, ed in prima della buona, e della 
ria, che procede da invidia. Or seguita 
di vedere di molte divisioni, e spezie di 
mormorazioni. E possiamo dire che é 
alcuna mormorazione buona, ed alcuna 
ria. Buona mormorazione é quella della 
santa coscienza, la quale ricalcitra con- 
tra il male, e crucciasi contra se per non 
peccare. E questo é grande benefizio di 
Dio, e per grande grazia la dimanda 
santo Bernardo, e dice: Signore, dammi 
grazia, che la coscienza mia mormori. 


Summa vitiorum, Peccato linguae, 383 


De tribus divisionibus murmuris. 


Sequitur de divisionibus murmuris. 
Quarum tres ponere sufficiat. Prima 
talis est. Est murmur invidiae, murmur 
superbiae, murmur impatientiae, mur- 
mur sanae conscientiae. . . . 

Ad hanc speciem pertinet murmur con- 
scientiae murmurantis contra pecca- 
me... 

Summa virtutum, Fortitudine, 262 


Bern. O vita secura ubi pura conscien- 
tia: o, inquam, vita secura, ubi absque 
formidine mors expectatur, immo exop- 
tatur cum dulcedine, & excipitur cum 
devotione. 


It is to be noted that Cavalca names Bernard, not Peraldus. This is his 
usual procedure as regards quotations from the Summa. 
Of the few denunciatory lines that follow, should we say that they are 


a typical example illustrating how the preacher runs away with the writer 
or may we look for Cavalca’s inspiration in St. John Chrysostom’s 
De compunctione, that is, in the Italian rendition rather than in its original 








version?!8 

Pungilingua, 39-40 
Onde veggiamo per contrario che sono 
alcuni di cuori si di pietra, e di si dura, 
e callosa coscienza, che possono fare 


che male che vogliono sfacciatamente 
senza vergogna e rimorso di coscienza. 


Della compunszione, 19-20 


l’anima che... chiami di pietra, ... 
d’ammollare lo mio cuore duro... . 
Come c’é da piagnere per i molti mali 
che ci sono, e spezialmente per lo poco 
cognoscimento. ... Ed in verita, che 
bene é da piagnere lo tempo della pre- 
sente vita in del quale veggiamo cre- 


" Cavalca, Della Pazienza, ovvero Medicina del cuore (Rome: Niccold e Marco Pagliarini, 


1756), p. 2. 


12 T chose ch. rv because it is the shortest one, yet serves its purpose. Any other chapter 


would have been just as suitable. 
In Opuscoli di S. Gi 





nni Crisostomo (Rome: Classici Sacri, 1845). 
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E questo é certo segno d’anima di- 
sperata e dannosa. 


Onde s. Agostino molto ringrazia Dio 
delle punture e de’ morsi, che sen- 
tiva nel mal fare, e dice: O Signore 
mio, io ti ringrazio di cid che sempre 
misericordiosamente mi sei stato cru- 
dele, mescolando ed aspergendo molte 
amaritudini nelle mie illecite giocon- 
dita, sicch’io fossi costretto di tornare 
a te, e cercare diletto di te, solo, il 
quale se’ diletto senza rimorso, e 
puntura di coscienza. Simigliantemente 
é buona mormorazione, quando l’uomo 
si lamenta e mormora contra quelli, 
che il vogliono inducere a cosa che sia 
di peccato, e di suo disonore. Onde in 
questo caso la troppa pazienza é 
molto ria. 


E perd in questo caso s’intende quel 
detto dis. Bernardo, per lo quale dice, 
che pogniamo, che sia ottima la virtd 
della pazienza, nientedimeno alcuna 
volta essere impaziente é molto meglio. 
Onde leggiamo che s. Paolo molto du- 
ramente riprende quelli di Corinto di 
cid, che sostenevano d’essere ridotti a 
tanta serviti, che non contradicevano 
a chi gli opprimeva, e gravava contra 
Dio pit che non si conveniva. 
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scere, e multiplicare tanti mali.... E 
che vie peggio é, di tanti mali non pare 
cabbiamo cognoscimento né senti- 
mento per noi, né agli altri lo mostria- 
mo... li quali, di molti e laidi mali 
che dicono, o fanno, non solamente non 
si vergognano o dogliono, anzi ne 
ridono. . . . in nostro danno. . . nuova 
pena... ne meritiamo eterna danna- 
zione.... e per fuggire la pena, e la 
remorsione della coscienza. . . . 


Summa virtutum, Patientia, 276 


Aug. in 2 libro Confess. 


Tu semper aderas misericorditer servi- 
ens & amarissimis aspergens 
offensionibus omnes 

illicitas iucunditates meas, ut ita quaere- 
rem sine effensione iucundari. Idem: 
Percutes ut sanes, & occides nos ne 
moriamur abs te... . 


Summa vitiorum, Pec. ling., 383 


. .. quando aliquis murmurat de hoc, 

quod aliquis iniuste vult cogere eum 

ad hoc quod contra Deum est. 
Summa virtutum, Pat., 291 

Est patientia culpa... . ut quum quis 

sustinet non sustinenda. 


St. Bernard™ 


Magna virtus patientiae.... Inter- 
dum impatientiam esse, probabilius. 
Tune approbes illorum patientiam. . . . 
Ni fallor, ironia est, et non laus.... 
Non bona patientia, cum possis esse 
liber, servam te permittere fieri. 


Summa virtutum, Pat., 291 


. ut scilicet se redigi in servitutem 
diaboli. 2 ad Corinthios 11. ‘‘Sustinetis 
si quis vos in servitutem redigit.” 


4 “Te consideratione libri quinque ad Eugenium Tertium, lib. 1, cap. iii,” in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina (1854), cLxxxt1, 731 (cited hereafter as P.L.). 
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Cavalca almost always omits the loc. cit. of the Scriptural passages which 


he quotes. 


In the following lines Cavalca has welded two Scriptural passages and 


then added a gloss of his own: 
Pungilingua, 40-41 
Onde peré ancora dice: 


Voi siate comperati di gran prezzo; non 
vi lasciate recare in servitd d’uomini, 
cioé contra Dio. 


E questa mormorazione santa é figu- 
rata per quella mormorazione che fece 
l’asina contra Balaam profeta quando, 
come si dice nel libro de’ Numeri, la 
percotea; perché vedendo |’Angelo con 
la spada ignuda in mano non voleva 
procedere, né andare, perché la menava 
a maledire lo popolo di Dio. In questi 
tali casi buona é dunque la mormora- 
zione, per la quale l’uomo si lamenta 
d’essere ridotto in servitd di peccato 
con suo disonore, e con offesa di Dio. 


1 Corinthians v1. 20 


Empti enim estis pretio magno. 

1 Corinthians vi. 23 
Pretio empti estis, nolite fieri servi 
hominum. 


Summa vitiorum, Pec. ling., 383 


Et illud murmur videtur esse signifi- 
catum per murmur asinae murmuran- 
tis contra Balaam, de quo legitur Num. 
22. “Aperuit Dominus os asinae & 
locuta est. Quid feci tibi? cur percutes 
me? Ecce iam tertio.”’ volebat cogere 
Balaam asinam ad id quod erat contra 
Deum voluntatem. Ad hanc speciem 
pertinet murmur conscientiae mur- 
murantis contra peccatum. 


Cavalca supplements the rather summary account the Summa gives with 
the details from the Bible story. This is a common device of his. 


Tbid., 41 


Ma veggiamo per contrario, che e servi 
da signori, e moglie da marito, e marito 
da moglie, e l’un uomo dall’altro so- 
stiene con mala pace molte cose in di- 
sonore suo, e di Dio, e non é ardito di 
mormorare, e di recalcitrare, e di ri- 
prendere per non offendere |’amore 
dell’amico. Sicché, come dice s. Ago- 
stino, spesse volte s’offende Dio per 
paura di non offendere, e contrastare 
l’uomo. 


™ P. L. (1841), xu1, 22: “De civitate Dei.” 


Ibid., 380 


Illi qui tolerant peccatum culpabiles 
sunt: ut pater & mater qui non corri- 
gunt filios suos. . . . Similiter illi culpa- 
biles sunt, qui permittunt contumeliam 
Deo fieri in domibus suis, cum prohi- 
bere possint. ... 


St. Augustine 


Illud est culpabile, quod hi, qui dis- 
similiter vivunt et a malorum factis ab- 
horrent parcunt tamen peccatis alienis, 
quae dedocere aut abjurgare debe- 
rent.... docens et monens quemad- 
modum vivere debeant et uxores cum 
maritis, et mariti cum uxoribus, et filii 
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cum parentibus ... et servi cum do- 
minis. . . . et moleste amittunt, propter 
quae non audent offendere homines, 
quorum sibi vita contaminatissima et 
consceleratissima displicet dum 
insidias atque impetus malorum ti- 
ment, ab eorum reprehensione sese 
abstinent. 









St. Gregory'* 





Ma contra questi tali dice s. Gregorio, 
che chi teme l’uomo in terra contra 
verita, li verra l’ira di Dio dal Cielo, lo 


... Cumque in terra hominem contra 
veritatem pavet, ejusdem veritatis 








quale é, ed ama, e richiede verita. 


E questo basti d’aver detto della buona 
mormorazione, e contra la mala, e car- 
nale pazienza, per la quale |’uomo per 
lo disordinato amore, che ha ai figliuo- 
li, e ad altri amici non li riprende, e 
non mormora contra l’ingiurie, che 
fanno a Dio, quantunque delle ingiurie 
proprie troppo tutto il di si lamentano. 


Onde per questa stolta, e ria pazienza 
fu da Dio reprobato Eli sommo sacer- 
dote, perché essendo vinto dalla tene- 
rezza carnale non riprese, né puni, 
quando doveva li suoi figliuoli di certi 
laidi peccati, come si dice nel primo 
libro de’ Re. Nella seconda parte dico, 
che é alcuna mormorazione ria, e 
questa @ in quattro modi; e spezie, cioé 
per invidia, per superbia, per avarizia, 
e per impazienza. 


Tbid., 41-42 


Per invidia leggiamo, che mormorarono 


18 P. L. (1849), txxv, 783: “Moralium.” 


iram coelitus sustinet. 





Summa virtutum, Charitate, 176 


Greg. in homil. Amor Dei dominari 
debet in homine, non amor carnali. . . . 
Non sunt agnoscendi propinqui secun- 
dum carnem si salutem impediant. 


Ibid., Beatitudine, 498 


Pax inordinata est quum superior 
obedit inferiori. 


Summa vitiorum, Pec. ling., 380 
Quanto magis tolerare non Gebet ut 
contumelia creatori suo inferatur.. . 
ex quo potest prohibere? Vix possunt 
homines sustinere, quod coram eis con- 
vicium dicatur patri suo, vel domino 
terreno.... 

Summa virtutum, Chari., 176 
1 Reg. 2. Reprehendit Dominus Heli de 
hoc quod ‘filios suos ei praetulisset. 
“Quare calce abiecisti victimam meam, 
& munera mea quae praecepi ut offe- 
rentur in templo: & honorasti magis fi- 
lios tuos quam me?” 

Summa vitiorum, Pec. ling., 383 
Est murmur invidiae, murmur super- 
biae, murmur avaritiae, murmur im- 
patientiae. ... 


De primo sic legitur Matth. 20. Et 
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quelli lavoratori della vigna che erano 
venuti per tempo, perché il Signore 
dava tanto, quanto a loro, a quelli, che 
erano venuti tardi; come si dice per 
|’Evangelio di s. Matteo. 

Or qui avrebbe copiosa materia a 
parlare contra questo maladetto pec- 
cato dell’invidia, ma per non fare l’ope- 
ra troppo prolissa, in brieve ne con- 
chiudo alcune cose a mostrare la sua 
gravezza; cioé che dico che questo é 
peccato diabolico, e di pura malizia, 
sicché non ha nulla scusa, come li pec- 
cati che si commettono per umana 
fragilita. Onde perd la Scrittura: Per 


invidia del diavolo entré la morte nel 


_ mondo in cid, che per invidia tentd, e 
_ fece cadere li nostri primi parenti. E 
- poi soggiugne: E quelli che sono della 
- sua parte si lo seguitano. 


i ts Cay Re ig RR AS 





E anco peccato nello Spirito santo in 
cid, che crepa, e duolsi della grazia, e 
cortesia, la quale Dio fa a’ suoi pros- 
simi. E questo si mostra per quello, che 
lo detto Evangelio pone, che il Signore 
disse a quelli, che mormoravano: Or 


avete voi gli occhi iniqui, perché io sono 
buono? 


Onde grande, e somma iniquita, e per- 
versita é odiare la bonta di Dio in al- 
trui. 


E perd dice s. Agostino: Maladetto 
sia il dispensatore avaro, lo cui Signore 
élargo. 
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accipientes murmurabant adversus pa- 
trem familias, dicentes: Hi novissimi 
una hora fecerunt: & pares illos nobis 
fecisti, qui portavimus pondus diei & 
aestus.”’ 

[Cavalca uses this linking sentence 
time and again to pass from one topic 
to another. Prolisso is one of his 
favorite words.] 


Ibid., Invidia, 345 


quod vitium istud diabolicum est... 
quia hoc vitium pure malum est: quia 
quando diabolus capit homines aliis 
vitiis, ipse aliquam delectationem 
ponit, tanquam escam: sed invidos 
miserius capit—quia sine esca de- 
lectationis ....17 Sapientiae 2. In- 
vidia diaboli mors intravit in orbem 
terrarum... Ad literam, diabolus 
ideo parentes nostros seducere voluit 
quia invidebat et eis regnum coelorum. 
Imitantur autem eum qui sunt ex 
parte illius. 


Tbid., 344 
Vitium istud est peccatum in Spiritum 
sanctum .... qui invidi gratiam Dei 


quae est in hominibus persequuntur 
et odiunt. 

Tbid., 346 
Unde Math. 20. dicit Dominus invido: 
An oculus tuus nequam est, quod ego 
bonus sum? 

Tbid., 345 
Invidus de ipsa bonitate Dei dolet, 
quod ipsa non est avara hominibus. 


St. Augustine'® 


Avare, an parum est tibi si te impleat 
ipse Deus? 


 Cavalca, in order to simplify the scholastic language, uses the expression “umana 
” fragilita” knowing full well that his idioti readers would not understand the distinction be- 
tween vices which bring delectation and those which do not. 

8 P. L. (1841), xxxv1, 250: “Enarrationes.” 
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Onde come la carita é sommo bene, 
perché gode d’ogni altrui bene, cosi 
Vinvidia @ sommo male 


perché crepa dell’altrui bene. 


E per questo si conchiude, che é pec- 
cato di grande stoltizia, e danno in cid, 
che priva l’uomo de’ meriti proprij, e 
delli altrui, de’ quali sarebbe partecipe, 
se con carita l’amasse. 


Tbid., 43 


Onde peré ancora dice s. Agostino: 
Veggiano l’invidiosi, che grande bene 
é la carita, la quale senza nostra fatica 
ogni altrui bene fa nostro. E perd 
anco dice: Se vuoi avere, o uomo, 
parte delli altrui beni, or ne godi, e 
arane mercede. 


Bene é dunque somma pazzia perdere 
molto con dolore, e con tristizia di 
quello che si pué molto quadagnare con 
letizia, sicché bene si pud dire a questo 


tale il proverbio, che dice: Chi non 
vuole godere Dio, lo lasci male avere. 


Summa vitiorum, Invidia, 345 
Unde cum charitas sit virtus excel. 
lentissima, invidia erit pessimum vi- 
tium. 

Ibid., 349 
... tristitia in prosperis proximi. 

Summa virtutum, Chari., 149 

Charitas aliena bona sua facit. 


Summa vitiorum, Invidia, 348 


quod invidia valde damnosa est suo 
subiecto. Aufert enim homini socie- 
tatem Ecclesiae... Boni proximi, 
quae invidi essent si ea diligeret, con- 
tra invidum sunt. 


Aug. Pensent invidi quantum bonum 
sit charitas, quae sine labore nostra 
bona aliena facit. 


Summa virtutum, Chari., 149 


Aug. Vis mercedem habere de alieno? 
gaude indi & mercedem tibi inde com- 
parasti. 


Summa vitiorum, Invidia, 345 
Invidia enim dolor est & amaritudo. 
Tbid., 346 


Invidi adeo sunt infelices quod ipsi 
amittunt etiam, ubi alij lucrantur. 


St. Augustine'® 


Omnia ista quae amant homines, 
quia noluit illa habere Christus... 
omnes qui amant haec, contemnunt 
illum. 


It is to be noted in the above lines that Cavalca seems to be quoting a 
proverb. I have been unable to find such a proverb. However, familiarity 
with Cavalca’s fashion led me to look for its source in the writings of his 
favorite authors who treated of the subject. St. Augustine in his Enar- 
rationes furnished the lines. 
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Pungilingua, 43 


Che l’uomo per invidia perda li proprij 
meriti, mostra la Scrittura, quando 
dice: ‘“‘Putredo ossium invidia.” Cid 
yuol dire, che ella guasta, e corrompe 
lopere nostre quantunque salde e vir- 
tuose. Ed io per me credo, che questo 
é de’ pid comuni peccati, che sieno, 
ed a pid tocchino, ed eziandio a quelli 
che pajono, che sieno gid fuori del 
mondo; come leggiamo, che li discepoli 
di s. Giovanni Battista crepavano per 
invidia della grazia di Cristo, e do- 
levansi, che s. Giovanni l’aveva tanto 
lodato. 


Mostrasi anco la sua gravezza in 
cid, che é peccato crudelissimo, sicché 
l’'uomo per esso farebbe ogni male, e 
si perché non perdona né a parente, né 
a amico, né a savio, né a santo, anzi 
contra questi principalmente, incru- 
delisce, perocché, come dice lo pro- 
verbio comune a sola la miseria non 
ha l’uomo invidia. 


Summa vitiorum Invidia, 347 


Haec corruptio invidiae innuitur nobis 
Proverb. 14 ubi dicitur quod “‘putredo 
ossium est invidia”. . . . quod ipsa est 
infirmitas & corruptio maxima... .& 
amara sint ea dulcia, & dulcia amara. 
[Again, is the preacher running away 
with the writer? Of course, Cavalca has 
in mind John 3.26 and 4.1. But I have 
not been able to find any evident source 
in Cavalca’s favorite authors for this 
diatribe against spiritual men] 


Ibid., 345 


Sexto facit ad detestationem huius 
vitij, quod vitium istud magnae po- 
testatis est... Ex quo hoc vitium 
cor alicuius occupavit, iam ipse nullum 
scelus abhorret. Non parcit nocenti, 
nec innocenti. Non timet homicidium, 
imo nec fratricidium vel patricidium. 


Ibid., 347 


unde soli miseriae parcit invidia. 
Hier . . . sola miseria invidia caret. 


Here, Cavalca says “proverbio comune.” This proverb may have been 
already in current use, but it is patent that Cavalca is merely transcribing 


from the Summa. 


Ibid., 43-44 


E le predette cose si mostrano, e 
provano per la Scrittura santa la quale 
narra nel Genesi, che Cain uccise il suo 
fratello Abel vedendolo pid in grazia di 


Dio di se. 
Cosi si narra nell’Esodo!® che Maria 
mormor6 per invidia contra Moisé suo 
fratello: e 


Ibid., 345 


Invidia excitatus Cain non pepercit 
Abel fratri suo innocenti, quin ex sola 
invidia occideret eum. 


Tbid., Pec. ling., 383 


Legitur Numerorum duodecim quod 
Maria soror Moysi lepra percussa est 
propter peccatum murmuris. 


19 Peraldus is correct in citing Numbers. In Exodus there are instances of the Israelites 
having murmured against Moses, but this instance of Mary who became a leper is told in 
Numbers only. 
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che Datan, ed Abiron avendo invidia 
alla signoria di Moisé cominciarono 
certa sedizione, e mormorazione contra 
lui. Onde a’ prieghi di Moisé la terra 
s’aperse, e inghiottigli vivi co’ loro 
seguaci. 


E cosi Core per invidia mormorando 
contra il sacerdozio di Aron fu per 
giudizio di Dio arso con la sua gente 
per lo fuoco, che usci de’ turribuli, e 
consumogli. Ma questa invidia in co- 
storo procedeva da superbia, perocché 
eglino desideravano quella signoria per 
loro. E peré dice s. Agostino, che su- 
perbia é madre dell’invidia. Onde dice: 
affoga la madre, e non sara la figlia. 
Cost leggiamo nel primo libro de’ 
Re, che per invidia perseguitava Saul 
Re d’Israel David santissimo, e suo 
fedelissimo servo. E insomma, come 
dice l’Evangelio, per invidia tradirono 
Cristo, ed uccisero li sommi Sacerdoti. 
Per le quali tutte cose si conchiude che 
l’invidia é peccato gravissimo, stolto e 
penoso, e crudelissimo. 


Rimedia contra esso, dice s. Gre- 
gorio, si é porre l’amore in quelli beni 
eterni, li quali non vengono meno, anzi 
crescono per participazione di molti, 
perocché, come detto é, l’invidia pro- 
cede, perché l’uomo crepa del bene 
altrui, il quali egli vorrebbe per se. 


Ibid., Avaritia, 119 


Et legitur ibidem de Dathan & Abiton, 
qui ducatui Moysi inviderunt quum 
essent de tribu Ruben, cui iure primo. 
geniturae videbatur deberi, quod de. 
rupta est terra sub pedibus eorum, & 
aperiens os suum devoravit eos cum 
tabernaculis suis & universa substantia 
eorum descenderuntque vivi in in- 
fernum ... Numer. 16. quod Chore 
cum ducentis quinquaginta de maior- 
ibus Levitis igne divino succensi sunt, 
quia sacerdotum rapere voluerunt. 


Summa virtutum, Chari., 174 


Aug. Invidia habet matrem: scilicet 
superbiam: suffoca matrem et non erit 
filia. 


Summa vitiorum, Invidia, 346 


Nolebat etiam parcere Saul David, 
qui ei valde utilius erat, quia invidebat 
ei. Noluerunt Iudaei parcere Christo, 
quin eum facerent occidi, sola invidia 
excitati. Matth. 27. 


Tbid., 345 

Invidia enim dolor & amaritudo. 
Tbid. 349 

cruciat dominum suum.... Contra 


vitium Invidiae possunt esse quatuor 
remedia. Primum remedium est, quod 
homo amet bona, quae a multis habere 
possunt, ita quod ab wunoquoque 
plene. Gregorius. Qui faucibus invidiae 
carere desiderat, illam possidentium 
non angustat. Homo vir iustus per hoc 
quod in terris nihil appetit, alienis pro- 
fectibus invidere nescit . . . invidia est 
tristitia in prosperis proximi. 


The chapter just studied has shown how Cavalca handles the matter he 
has drawn from the Summa itself, and at the same time it has provided 
some instances of material drawn from elsewhere. It would be a mistake, 
however, to imagine that Cavalca is always so sparing, in his borrowings 
from sources other than the Summa, as he is in the foregoing chapter. 
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For instance, in chapter xxx of the Pungilingua, out of the 350 lines 
contained, approximately 180 only are drawn from the Summa. Cavalca 
has gone far and wide in search of his material: this one chapter contains 
eight exempla. In all, there are 63 in the Pungilingua, besides many 
Biblical illustrations. Among Cavaica’s works it is the Pungilingua which 
contains the greatest number of exempla.*° Letterio di Francia attributed 
this fact to the influence of the Summa vitiorum of Peraldus.”' Be that 
as it may, it is evident that Cavalca did not confine himself to Peraldus 
for his exempla. He drew copiously from other sources. However, in 
view of his manner of modifying his originals, it would be rash, in some 
instances at least, to attempt to state definitively the sources of these 
exempla. Frequently Cavalca comes across a story in Peraldus, or else- 
where, and recalling some other writer who has told the story more 
elaborately, he fuses the two. A study of the eight exempla contained in 
chapter xxx of the Pungilingua will furnish a good illustration of this 
fashion of his:” 


Pungilingua, 284-285 Martinus Oppaviensis, Chronicon 
(Pontifices), 432 


Pope Sylvester II, wrongly accused of having practiced magic arts,” became a 
favorite subject for legend in the late Middle Ages. By including one of these leg- 
ends in his Pungilingua, Cavalca shows that he is conversant with the talk of his 
day. 

Though this story is in the Alphabet,* no. 50, Cavalca drew upon an- 
other source in this instance, as several of the details found in his version 


20 However, Cavalca used the exempla sparingly and with greater discrimination than 
many of his contemporaries, both in regard to story and manner of presenting it. 

! Novellistica (Milan: Vallardi, 1924), 1, 73. 

2 As my purpose is merely to trace sources and to show Cavalca’s manner of handling 
them, I have not deemed. it necessary to give the stories in toto. I have made only a brief 
comment by way of identifying the tales which may be read in the Pungilingua itself. 

% See Giovanni Bottari, preface to Pungilingua, s. p.: “La storia di Silvestro II... ”; 
Angelo Fabroni, Memorie istoriche di pit uomini illustri pisani (Pisa: Prosperi, 1791), 1, 
378, n. 5; Henry Osborn Taylor, The Medieval Mind, 4th Amer. ed. (New York: Macmillan, 
1925), 1, 282-294. 

% An Alphabet of Tales (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 1904). See Angelo 
Monteverdi, “Gli esempi dello Specchio di vera penitenza, parte prima, GSLI (1913), ix, 
336-338, for a brief description of the Alphabetum narrationum. I have been obliged to use 
an OE translation because, I have been assured by the Library of Congress, there is no- 
where on this continent, either a copy of this work in Latin or even a rotograph of it. In 
confirmation of this see Stith Thompson, ‘Motif-Index of Folk Literature” in F. FP. Com- 
munications (Bloomington: Univ. of Indiana Press, 1934), no. 108, 111, 317. Clemente San- 
chez’s El Libro de los enxemplos, in Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, 11, thought to be a 
translation of one of the many A/phabeta current in the Middle Ages, was compiled 1400- 
21, about seventy-five years after Cavalca wrote his Pungilingua. Cf. Romania, v1, 481- 
484. 
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—the name of the monk, the name of his monastery, Floriacese, the fact 
that he left his monastery, that he later became archbishop of Ravenna— 
are not to be found in the Alphabet. The only clue Cavalca gives to his 
source is this: “che si narra nelle croniche de’ sommi Pontefici, che fy 
uno Papa. ... ”’ No doubt, he is referring to the Chronicon of Martinus 
Oppaviensis,* for he gives the story practically as it is found there. 
For some reason or other he has changed the name of the monk Gilbertus 
to Umberto, and to the name of the Church, Iherusalem in Laterano, 
he has added the gloss: “‘una cappella della chiesa di santa Croce.’’* 


lI 
Pungilingua, 285 Dialogus miraculorum, v, xvi, 
294-295 
A lay-brother in a monastery in Cologne desired great learning and, in order to 
obtain it, he sold himself to the Devil. Thereafter the Devil promised him he 
would one day ascend the archiepiscopal throne; but, in time, the monk ascends 
the gallows as a wretched thief. 


Contrary to his custom, Cavalca names his source—he says: “narra 
s. Cesario.’””? Wherefrom it may be concluded that he is familiar with 
Caesarius’ Dialogus Miraculorum,”* itself, for, while the story is in the 
Alphabet, no. 251, there is no mention made there of its original source. 
Cavalca supplies the omission. He follows the version of the Dialogus 
more closely than the one in the Alphabet. To give by way of illustration 
but one instance: 


Pungilingua Dial. mirac. Alphabet 
uno converso converso a Iew 
III 
Pungilingua, 286-287 Legenda aurea, 422 ff. 


The wizard, Ermogene, sends demons to fetch back to him his former disciple, 
Fileto, lately converted by St. James. Unless St. James gives his permission, the 
demons cannot approach Fileto. 


Jacobus de Voragine relates this incident among the legends of St. James 


% In Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores (Hanover: Hahniani, 1872), xxn, 432. 
Giuseppe Mazzatinti, Jnventari dei manoscritti delle Biblioteche d’Italia (Florence: Olschki, 
1916), xxrv, 70, lists a xrvth century MS of this Chronicon in the Biblioteca Cateriniana at 
Pisa, the library of Cavalca’s monastery. 

% It may be that in the MS known to Cavalca these variations were found, for I find 
that the Harleian MS of the Alphabetum has Archiepiscopus Boneniensis, instead of 
Ramensis. 

37 Why s. Cesario? The Church has never conferred such a title. 

* Caesarius of Heisterbach (Cologne: Haberle, 1851). 
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the Less.?* Cavalca, though he abbreviates Voragine’s story, follows his 
version closely. 
IV 
Pungilingua, 287 Legenda aurea, 63 fi. 
Here is the legend of St. Justine and St. Cyprian as it is given in the Legenda 
aurea. Cyprian formerly was a magician and tried by every device to seduce St. 
Justine, but she converts him and together they win the martyr’s crown. 


Cavalca told this legend at length in Vite de’ S. Padri,*° his Italian version 
of the Vitae Patrum.*' In the Pungilingua he abbreviates it considerably. 


v 
Pungilingua, 287 Vite de’ S. Padri, 1, 131-132; 
Iv, 848 
In a single lengthy sentence, Cavalca here gives the substance of a legend of St. 
Anthony who, however much the demons tried to terrify him, would not give up 
his life of penance. 


Two passages in the Vite bear upon this incident; Cavalca gives the 
substance of these in his one sentence. 


VI 
Pungilingua, 287 Alphabet, no. 715 
This is yet another instance of Cavalca’s packing a whole story into one sentence. 
The story in question is that of Simon Magus whose recourse to magic was ex- 
posed by the prayers of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


This legend, no. 715 of the Alphabet, is based on the Acts of the Apostles, 
vit. 9-24. Of course, in neither the Alphabet nor the Acts is there any 
mention of St. Paul. It is, evidently, owing to pure carelessness that 
Cavalca couples Paul with Peter in this instance; he is so accustomed to 
hearing the two saints named together that he does not stop to reflect on 
the blunder he is making. 
vol 

Pungilingua, 287-288 Vitae Patrum 
This is the story of a woman who, through the intervention of the Devil, took on 
the appearance of a horse. St. Macarius frees her from the evil spell. 


The story appears twice in the Vitae Patrum. It is told by Rufinus, 1, 
in P. L., xx1, 451, and again by Heraclides, vim, in P. L., rxxi, 1110. 
It is, likewise, in the Alphabet. Which version Cavalca drew upon, it 
would be hard to decide because he has greatly condensed the story. 


* Leipsig: Th. Graesse, 1850. 
%® Verona: Dionigi Ramanzini, 1799, rv. 
= P. L. (1849), rxxi; (1850), rxxrv; (1848), xxr. 
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vil 
Pungilingua, 291-292 Summa vitiorum, 316: Leg. aurea, 
cvil, 448 
This exemplum tells how St. Germanus freed his host and the whole surrounding 
countryside from the persecution of witches who went about at night terrifying 
the people. , 


This, the last exemplum in the Pungilingua, Cavalca took from Peraldus. 
The story is part of the text of the tract De superbia, though some minor 
details have been taken from the Legenda aurea—the original source— 
evidently to supplement Peraldus’ version: 


Pungilingua Legenda Summa 
uomini e femmine hominum et mulieribus daemones in forma humana 
streghe mulieribus quae de nocte incedebant 


To the titles already mentioned as sources for the exempla in the 
Pungilingua should be added also those of the Dialogorum Libri IV de 
vita et miraculis patrum italicorum of St. Gregory the Great,™ and the 
Syntipas or a derivative of it. 

From the foregoing study of Cavalca’s exempla the twofold conclusion 
to be drawn is evident: on the one hand, Cavalca did not confine himself 
to Peraldus for his exempla, and on the other hand, he ranged sufficiently 
far afield to gather those “alcune poche cose” amongst others which he 
admits (prologue, p. 2) he has added to the Pungilingua. 

Not only did Cavalca introduce into his Pungilingua exempla culled 
from the Summa vitiorum and other sources, he likewise wove into it 
quotations from various Fathers of the Church and other ascetical writers. 
There are 249 such quotations acknowledged. The following table indi- 
cates not only the number of times Cavalca has quoted each writer, 
but the total of such quotations not drawn from the Summa, i.e., 
89.54 

In view of the following comments regarding these quotations, the 
table opposite should not be taken at its face value, for, with Cavalca, 
things are not always as they seem. In the foregoing analysis of chapter 
Iv of the Pungilingua I have pointed out that Cavalca quoted the Fathers 
and other ascetical writers directly, without mentioning the fact that 
he had, however, drawn these quotations from a secondary source, the 


3 P. L. (1849), txxvu. 

33 See Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux arabes (Liége: 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1904), vir, 168. 

4 Further, it reveals how rarely he drew upon profane authors. 
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Authors cited Number of Times drawn Times cited 
in Pungilingua times cited from Summa _ independently 
St. Gregory the Great. 69 36 33 
St. Augustine 74 50 24 
St. Bernard 41 32 9 
St. John Chrysostom 5 0 5 
St. Jerome 18 15 3 
St. Prosper Aquitanus 4 1 3 
St. Isidore 3 0 3 
St. Ambrose 2 0 2 
St. Thomas Aquinas 2 0 2 
Hugh of St. Victor 1 0 i 
Boethius i 0 1 
Cassian 1 0 1 
Gratian, Decretum 1 1 0 
Guido da Certosa 1 1 0 
Chiose** 10 9 1 
Total 233 145 88 
Of the Pagan authors 
Seneca™* 13 13 0 
Socrates 1 1 0 
Cicero 1 1 0 
Valerius Maximus 1 0 1 
Total 16 15 1 


Summa. The above table shows at a glance how often he borrowed in 
this fashion from Peraldus.*” 

It should be noted, too, that when Cavalca mentions the authority 
he has drawn upon, he very rarely refers the reader to the specific treatise 


% Tt will be noticed that of the glosses in the Pungilingua only one has been contributed 
by Cavalca. The others, he simply transcribed as he found them in Peraldus or else he ap- 
plied the term chiosa to a passage he is translating. Once this is realized, it is unnecessary 
to search the pages of the Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid Strabo, or the Glossa interlinearia of 
St. Anselm, believed by Zacchi, “Di fra D. C...,” p. 316, to have furnished Cavalca 
with numerous quotations from the Fathers. 

* Falco, p. 17, points out that often when Cavalca attributes a sentence to Seneca, he 
mistakes the latter for Martin of Braga. It is true that in the Middle Ages the latter’s De 
quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus was erroneously attributed to Seneca; since, however, the 
above table shows that Cavalca, in the Pungilingua, at least, takes all his Seneca citations 
directly from Peraldus, Falco’s remark now needs modification. 

7” He never mentions Peraldus, except once in a general way, as I have already pointed 


out. 
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he has quoted.** There are 61 instances in the Pungilingua in which the 
text quoted for the authority cited was found to be accurate.*® These 
call for no further comment here. 

Often Cavalca carelessly gives as his authority a writer other than 
the actual author. The following few examples will suffice to illustrate 
this point: 

(St. Ambrose cited; should read] 
St. John Chrysostom*® 


...sed ut equi fraenum... multo 

Pungilingua, 146 oblinantur oro....Neque equus 

Il freno dell’oro non fa perd migliore melior vel robustior est hoc cinctus 
il cavallo. ornatu. 


On two different pages of the Pungilingua Cavalca gives practically the 
same quotation and each time he attributes it to St. Jerome. This passage 
is not to be found in the works of St. Jerome but the equivalent appears 
in the Sententiae S. Augustini of St. Prosper Aquitanus,“ a work known 
to be familiar to Cavalca: 


Pungilingua, 46 Sententiae, cxviii 
Pid piace a Dio l’umilta nelle male Melior est in malis factis confessio, 
opere, che la superbia nelle buone. quam in bonis superba gloratio. 
Ibid., 224 
Pid piace a Dio la infermita umile, che 
la virtd elata. 


On page 77 of the Pungilingua, Cavalca again attributes incorrectly to 
St. Jerome a text which is drawn from St. Isidore:” 


Quello che hai male promesso, rompe In malis promissis rescinde fidem, in 
la fede; e nel male voto muta decreto. turpi vota muta decretum.* 


In the following instance, Cavalca attributes to St. John Chrysostom a 
passage written by St. Ambrose: 


38 It is not to be inferred that these authors were used first-hand by Cavalca. It is quite 
possible that like many another medieval writer, he got his texts from one of the florilegia 
or encyclopediae. 

39 By accurate is to be understood not textual accuracy, but a close enough approximation 
to the original to entitle the rendering of it to be called such. 

© Homiliae XXXII in Epistolam ad Romanos, in Patrologia Graeca (1859), Lx, 493. 

“| P, L. (1846), v1, 443. 

@ PL. (1850), xxx, 858: Synonymorum, Lib. 11. 

# Both in the Deeretum of Gratian, in P. L. (1855), cuxxxvn, 1141, causa xxii, q. iv, cap. 
v, and in the Sententiae of Peter Lombard, in P. L. (1855), cxcn, Léb. iii, Dist. xl, n. 8, this 
sentence is said to come from St. Isidore. Cavalca could have taken it from either of these 
sources instead of drawing directly upon St. Isidore. 
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Pungilingua, 17 Sermones* 
Tale é l’uomo, qual’é la lingua sua. Mores hominis lingua pandit; et qualis 
sermo ostenditur talis animus com- 
probatur. 


In several instances, Cavalca changes the name of the author cited by 
Peraldus, and in doing so he is mistaken: 


On page 255, he attributes to St. Bernard a passage attributed by Peraldus to St. 
Augustine, its real author.“ 

On page 241, he attributes a passage to St. Gregory; Peraldus correctly cites St. 
Jerome.* 

On page 220, he attributes a passage to St. Isidore, while Peraldus correctly cites 
St. Hilary.*” 


Echoing Peraldus, Cavalca attributes a passage, pages 218-219, to St. 
Bernard. But the lines in question do not seem to be in the works of 
St. Bernard; they are to be found, however, and just as they are cited, 
in the De claustro animae of Hugh of St. Victor,** a work frequently drawn 
upon by Cavalca. On page 280 of the Pungilingua, Cavalca transcribes 
after his fashion from Peraldus, De superbia. This passage is drawn by 
Peraldus from St. Augustine’s De doctrina christiana,*® speaking on divi- 
nations. Peraldus mentions St. Augustine several times; Cavalca cites 
St. Thomas for part of the passage, apparently because the latter in his 
Summa Theologica® has discusseu divinations, too, and has referred 
to this text of St. Augustine, though not in the words used by Peraldus." 

Then too, at times Cavalca renders his authorities’ sayings in so indi- 
vidual a manner that it is not always easy to recognize the original 
passage beneath the tissue of his paraphrase. A few examples will suf- 
fice. On page 122 of the Pungilingua, he quotes St. Gregory. He renders 
the spirit of the text but certainly not the letter: 


“ P. L. (1845), xvi, 750. 

 Sermones de Scripturis, Sermo clxxv, cap. 1, in P. L. (1841), xxxvimt, 945. 

“ Commentarium in Evangelium Matthaei, lib. 11, cap. xii, in P. L. (1845), xxvt, 82. 

7” De Trinitate, lib. 1, 14, in P. L. (1845), viit, 38; ibid., 142-143 

48 P. L. (1845), cuxxvr, 1075. 

* P, L. (1841), xxx, ii, 23. 

© Paris: Bloud et Barral, s.d., 15 ed. 2: 2, qu. xcvi, art. 1-4. 

© Strange to say, Jacopo Passavanti in his Specchio di vera penitenza (Florence: Accade- 
mici della Crusca, 1723), p. 284, cites these exact words used by Cavalca and attributes 
them to St. Augustine. However, they do not appear as such in the writings of the latter. 
This would point to another common source in which the words of St. Augustine were ren- 
dered in this manner. Practically all that St. Thomas Aquinas says on this subject is found 
also in Speculum morale (Strassburg: J. Mentelin, 1476), pars iii, dist. xxviii, s. p. This 
work was formerly attributed to Vincent of Beauvais. Peraidus, Vincent, and St. Thomas 
were all contemporaries. 
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Regulae Pastoralis Liber™ 


Scire etenim praelati debent, quia si 
perversa umquam perpetrant tot mor- 
tibus digni sunt, quot ad subditos suos 
perditionis exempla transmittunt. 


Che se’l prelato fosse eretico, e 
seminasse mala dottrina, questo incon- 
tanente si debbe pubblicare a chi il 
detto errore pud stirpare. Ed anco si 
possono ammonire gli altri che si 
guardino della sua dottrina; e cos! 
de’ suoi vizj, se per tacergli altri ne 
seguitasse pericolo. 


On pages 94-95 he combines a passage which he finds in Peraldus (not 
attributed to anyone by Peraldus) with a passage—suggested to him 
by matter in hand—written by St. Augustine; the result is a passage 
of Cavalca’s own composition quite different from both Peraldus and 


St. Augustine, but attributed by Cavalca to the latter: 


Pungilingua, 94-95 

Ma tanto é oggi la nostra cecita, e 
miseria, che come dice santo Agostino, 
ogni cosa vogliamo buona eccetto, che 
noi stessi, sicché eziandio quelli, li 
quali si sdegnerrebbono, se fosse dato 
loro un danajo falso per uno buono, e 
temerebbono, d’usarlo per paura della 
Corte, la quale giudica li falsarj, non 
si vergognano d’usare, e d’avere falsa 
lingua. 


Summa vitiorum, 392 

Unde multum melioraret se aliquis, si 
remoto peccato mendacij vera de cae- 
tero loqueretur: si aliquem de de- 
narius suis inveniret falsum? Quis est 
qui nu potius velit habere denarios 
bonos, quam falsos? Sed de seipsis non 
dolent miseri homines, quando seipsos 
falsos inveniunt, & potius se volunt 
esse falsos, quam veros: in quo apparet 
caecitas eorum, qui amant denarium 
unum quam seipsos, 


Aug., Sermo Ixxiii® 
Bona vis habere, et bonus non vis 
esse?.... Quid enim est quod velis 
habere malum? Dic mihi. Nihil om- 
nino; non uxorem, non filium .. . non 
servum...non villam, non tunicam, 
... et tamen vis habere malam vitam. 


Cavalca is perfectly correct when he says that St. Ambrose commented 
on the text ‘‘Ante mortem.” But he weaves into the text, which he at- 
tributes to St. Ambrose, comments which do not appear in the latter’s 
discourse: 


Pungilingua, 133 De Institutione virginis™ 


E nello Eccles-o dice: Non lodare mai 
alcuno innanzi alla morte. Sopra la 
qual parola dice santo Ambrogio, che 


Merito ergo alia in exordio laudantur, 
istius laudatio non promitur, sed re- 
servatur. Ideo ergo homo non ante 


8% PL. (1849), rxxvit, 54-55. 
53 Sermones de Scripturis, 469. 
* P. L. (1845), xv1, 310. 
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per doppia ragione é meglio a lodare laudatur, quia non in forensi pelle, 
l’'uomo dopo la morte che innanzi; _ sed in interiore homine probandus, sic 


perocché allora il lodatorenon simuove praedicandus est.... Merito ergo 
per lusinghe, né per loda. Ancora colui_ differtur, ut sequatur fenerata ejus 
il quale é lodato, non pud cadere in _laudatio. . . . et ideo laudatio ejus non 


in exordio, sed in fine est . . . Ideoque 
Sapiens tibi dicit: “Ante mortem non 
laudes hominem quem quam.” Qua 
ratione hoc dixerit, superioribus do- 
cuit dicens: “Quia in fine hominis 
nudantur opera ejus.”’ 


vanagloria, né in altro pericolo. 


On page 120 St. Thomas Aquinas is merely referred to as one of the “glori- 
ous doctors” who have written on the subject in question. So he did,® 
but it is evident that Cavalca is here transcribing very faithfully from 
Peraldus, St. Gregory, and St. Augustine. 

Not only did Cavalca admittedly take 89 quotations from various 
spiritual writers, he had likewise recourse to them for many more, with- 
out acknowledging them. Only a reader who has become familiar with 
Cavalca’s favorite writers and his way of handling what he takes from 
them, would detect these unacknowledged borrowings. In assigning them 
to the various authors, no claim is made that Cavalca could not have 
drawn the matter in question from other sources, since the substance of 
many of the passages may be found in a number of other authors.® 
Again, let a few examples suffice (besides those already given). On page 
106, into a passage of the Pungilingua pertaining to St. Augustine, 
Cavalca weaves a sentence which does not appear in the text of Peraldus. 
This sentence is taken from the Legenda aurea, practically verbatim: 


Pungilingua, 106 Summa vitiorum, Pec. ling., 395 
Onde cosi faceva s. Agost., del quale Propter hanc immunditiam, quae est 


si legge, che contra a questa pestilenza in detractoribus voluit eos excludere 








della detrazione aveva scritto sopra la 
mensa sua due versi, li quali dicevano: 
Chi ama di dire male d’altrui, non sia 
ardito d’entrare a questa mensa. 


Onde se per alcun caso alcuno avesse 


Augustinus a mensa sua. Unde legitur 
habuisse hos duos versus scriptos in 
mensa sua: “Quisquis amat dictis ab- 
sentum carpere vitam Hanc mensam 
indignam noverit esse sibi.” 


Legenda aurea, cxxiv, 555 


Nam et aliquando quidam sibi famili- 


% Summa Theologica, pars 2: 2, qu. xxxiii, art. 1-8. 

* E.g., from the Decretum or from the Sententiae, either of Peter Lombard or St. 
Isidore, in P. L. (1850), xxxxin, or from the Speculum morale, or from the Speculum doc- 
trinale of Vincent of Beauvais. The title page of this last work was missing in the only copy 
available to me, so no indications can be given. It was, however, classed with the incunab- 
ula. 
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cominciato a dire male d’alcuno, tur- 
bavasi molto, e diceva: Che se non 
cessassino da quel parlare, che egli 
casserebbe quelli versi, e egli si levereb- 
be da mensa. 


arissimi coepiscopi ad detractionem 
linguam laxassent, adeo dure eos 
redarguit, et diceret, quod nisi de- 
sisterent, aut versus ipsos deleret aut 
mensa recederet. 


On page 194, he translates from De Superbia, 277-279 passim, and inserts 
a reference to several virgin saints, which it would seem is inspired by 
lines in Vincent of Beauvais’ De virginitate:5” 


Pungilingua, 194 
Come dissono s. Caterina, s. Lucia, 
es. Agnese, e l’altre sante vergini, le 
quali di questo sposo gloriandosi, ri- 
fiutarono come cani li reali e li tiranni. 


De virginitate 

Etiam mundum quem amore virgini 
tatis servandae amator virginitatis 
contemnit. Cuius etiam malitia & 
sevitia non vincit eius sapientiam. 
Sicut patet in beata Agnete Agatha & 
Katherina & Margaretha quae regnum 
mundi & omnem ornatum eius con- 
tempserunt pro amore christi.... 
Agatha ait: Si ignem adhibeas, o 
Thyranne ... . Sicut insuper fecerunt 
Lutiae Agneti & aliis virginibus mul- 
tis .... Si insuper feris minaris audito 
christi nomine conquiescunt. 


That Cavalca was familiar with the Decretum of Gratian,®* his chavier 
on perjury (pp. 76-93) would seem to indicate. At times he gives the 
spirit though not the letter of Gratian’s text; at other times he cites the 


text quite faithfully, as in the following instances: 


Pungilingua, 76-77 
Bene é vero che chi promette, o giura, 
di fare alcun male, o di non fare certo 
bene... non debbe questo tale voto 
e giuramento osservare .. . Onde non 
fu scusato Erode, perché fece decapi- 
tare Giovanni Batista per non rompere 
il giuramento, per lo quale aveva pro- 
messo alla figliuola di dargli cid. . .5® 


Tbid., 84 
a quelli che si spergiurano per fuggire 
alcuno danno reale, o personale, cioé 


Qu. iv, 1140 
Melius est vota stultae promissionis 
non implere quam crimen commit- 


tere... Quod incaute vovisti ne 
facias... Non sempter igitur pro- 
missa solvenda omnia sunt.... ut 


Herodes, qui juravit quoniam quicquid 
petitum esset, daret filiae Herodiadis, 
et necem Joannis praestitit, ne promis- 
sum negaret . . . crudeliter solvit. 


C. xxii, gu. ii, 1136. 


Si quis ad te confugiat, qui mendacio 
tuo possit a morte liberari, non es 


* This tract is found at the end of vol. n of the Speculum morale, s.p. 
88 P. L. (1855), causa xxii, 1122-59. 
5 A sample of Cavalca’s carelessness: Salome was not Herod’s daughter, but the daugh- 
ter of Herodias. 
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che stoltamente s’amano, in cid, che 
per campare d’alcuno male secondo il 
corpo, eleggono i miseri lo male della 
colpa, e dell’eterna penai 


Ibid., 91 
E perché lo spergiurare é cosa tanto in- 
giusta, ed iniqua; non é senza grande 
colpa, che l’uomo provochi, e induchi 
a cid fare, come fanno molti . . . i quali 
per pid guadagnare fanno fare tali 
saramenti.... 
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mentiturus. Os enim quod mentitur, 
occidit animam. Quum ergo mentiendo 
vita aeterna amittitur, numquam pro 
cujusquam vita temporali mentiendum 
est.... Si quis coactus pro vita 
redimenda, vel pro qualibet causa vel 
necessitate perjurat quia plus corpus 
quam animam dilexit. 


Qu. v, 1150-51 passim 
Qui perjerare compellit, et qui com- 
pellitur perjurans uterque probatur. 
Qui compulsus a domino sciens per- 
jurat, utrioue sunt perjuri;... quia 
plus dominum quam animam di- 
lexit. ... Ille, qui hominem provocat 


adjurationem, et scit eum falsum esse 
juraturum vincit homicidam, quia 
homicida corpus occisurus est, ille 
animam, imo duas animas. .. . 


The investigation, then, of Cavalca’s sources other than Peraldus and 
the sources of the exempla, leads to the following conclusions: first, that 
Zacchi’s statement that Cavalca would not have taken the same liberties 
with earlier and authoritative spiritual writers as he took with Peraldus,® 
must be rejected; secondly, that Cavalca was familiar with a great 
number of the works of the Fathers and spiritual writers. 

The sources of the Pungilingua having been carefully investigated, it 
now remains only to sum up the results of the investigation. First, it is 
evident that there is very little in the Pungilingua attributable to Cavalca’s 
own inspiration. He was saying nothing more than the truth when he 
wrote in the prologue to Della Pazienza: “Io da me niente o poco ci 
metto, se non é in quanto raccolgo da diversi libri, e reco ad ordine di 
certi capitoli di diverse Scritture, e detti di Santi... L’ordinare le 
parole, e volgarizzare in alcun modo é mio.”” The same is true for the 
Pungilingua. However, the treatise bears witness to Cavalca’s wide 
reading and to a remarkable gift of putting that wide reading to profit. 
Second, contrary to the opinion hitherto entertained by some scholars, the 
Pungilingua is not taken solely from the De peccato linguae of Peraldus. 
Into his text Cavalca has woven material gleaned from a great variety 
of sources; he has taken abundant material from the whole Summa 
virtutum ac vitiorum of Peraldus. Likewise, his exempla have been drawn 


© Cf. “Di fra D. C....,” p. 309: “Trattd l’opera del suo confratello con una certa 
liberta, che non si sarebbe presa con altri scrittori pid antichi e pid autorevoli.” 
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from some six collections of moral tales. Further, he has gone to the 
writings of anumber of the Fathers and ascetical writers for acknowledged 
quotations scattered throughout his pages, and, what is more, he has 
embedded in his text much material from like sources without even hint- 
ing that he has done so. 

Third, as to Cavalca’s manner of handling his sources, all things 
considered, it must be allowed that the Pungilingua is not a translation, 
nor yet an original composition, nor is it even a compilation, either in the 
strict sense of the word or in any sense of the word whatsoever. Perhaps 
it is paraphrasing that his method approaches the most closely. Some 
slight originality, then, may be allowed him in the matter of a decidedly 
individual way of handling his material. He has his own “fermento indi- 
viduale’”® which gives a distinct quality to his writings; so much so, 
that a connoisseur cannot mistake the works of his pen for those of an- 
other. 

Finally, there stands out something further which I suggested at the 
beginning of this study: namely, that an intensive study of one single 
work from Cavalca’s pen would throw much light upon other angles of 
the Cavalca question. It is quite evident to me now, that to know the 
sources of the Pungilingue is to know the sources of all Cavalca’s so- 
called original or compiled works; for they are all based, like the Pungilin- 
gua, upon the entire Summa of Peraldus, plus the foreign sources above 
indicated, in almost the same measure and entirely after the same 
fashion. 

So much for the so-called original or compiled works rightly attributed 
to Cavalca. There remains now to investigate further some of the trans- 
lations attributed, at times, to him, in order to establish his title to their 
authorship. 

Unquestionably, Cavalca is the translator of at least four of the tracts 
of St. John Chrysostom: De compunctione cordis, ad Demetrium, lib. 1, 
Quod nemo laeditur nisi a seipso, Adhortatio ad Theodorum lapsum, 1, and 
De compunctione, ad Stelechium, lib. u. 

I have been able to consult only two early editions of the Italian rendi- 
tion of the De compunctione, lib. 1 and lib. 11, the second and the fourth. 
Guglielmo Manzi, editor of the second edition, says in his preface: 
Comeché il volgarizzatore sia ignoto, per non leggervisi il nome di lui nel codice 


dal quale son tratti, fu desso per certo Toscano, e dal modo di scrivere iscorgesi 
chiaro che fu Fiorentino, e per quanto io ne giudico sono stati essi volgarizzati 


® See Arrigo Levasti, Mistici del '200 e del ’300 (Milan-Rome: Rizzolo, 1935), pp. 11-12. 
® Migne, Patrologia Graeca (1858), xtv11, 394-410; (1859), x11, 459-480; (1858), xivu, 
277-309, 411-423. 
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dopo la meta del detto secolo x1v; essendone le parole ed i modi non molto an- 
tichi.© 

Bartolommeo Sorio, editor of the fourth edition, goes further in his 
comments: 

Chi ne sia il traduttore io non so, né mi par che finora si sappia da alcuno, con- 
ciossiaché nella dottissima prefazione agli Atti Apostolici stampati in Firenze 
anno 1837 cosi per semplice indovinaglia si dice: “Se bene sia anonimo il volgariz- 
zamento dei primi due Opuscoli di S. Giovanni Crisostomo, e della di lui epistola a 
Demofilo, che furono pubblicati dall’Accademico Rigoli, pure riguardandone la 
dettatura, vi si veggono per entro i modi di scrivere del Cavalca, ed a questo 
nostro gentile scrittore gli attribui parimente Pier del Nero, in siffatte materie 
giudice accortissimo.” L’autorita qui allegata di Pier del Nero mi fa sull’animo 
miglior prova, che l’altro argomento assai vago della consimile dicitura, non 
avendo io potuto di questa riscontrar buoni appoggi: ma Pier del Nero intelligentis- 
simo maestro dei testi a penna volle aver detto, quello che disse, sull’autorita 
d’alcun testo a penna, da lui veduto indicare il Cavalca autore di questo volgariz- 
zamento.™ 


We see, then, Cavalca’s name beginning to be associated with Della 
compunzione del cuore, libro 1 and libro 11, as their possible author. Yet 
Zacchi, who has done such good pioneer work in tracing Cavalca’s 
sources, is not so sure that Cavalca even drew upon St. John Chrysos- 
tom’s De compunctione cordis;* much less does he seem to suspect that 
some of the latter’s tracts could have been translated by Cavalca. Naselli 
in her monograph merely mentions (p. 103) St. John Chrysostom as one 
of Cavalca’s minor sources. 

However, on page 66 of the Pungilingua and on many pages of 
Cavalca’s other works,® there are passages which furnish not only con- 
vincing proof that Cavalca was familiar with and drew upon the De 
compunctione, lib. 1, but evidence of the more significant fact that Cavalca 
himself is the translator of this tract into Italian. Some of the passages in 
question are herewith submitted, first the Latin text with its Italian 
translation, then excerpts, drawn from works now acknowledged as 
belonging to Cavalca, which resemble the Italian rendition. 


® Tratiati due di S. Gio. Grisostomo (Rome: Nella Stamperia de Romanis, 1817), p. ix. 

“ Opuscoli..., p. 5. 

% “Di fra D. C...., ” p. 316: “Al Peraldo dovremo aggiungere come fonti . . . forse il 
De compunctione cordis di s. Gio. Crisostomo.” 

® Besides the references cited below see also Esposizione del Simbolo (Rome: Marco 
Pagliarini, 1763), part 1, p. 213; ibid., part u, pp. 52-53; Della Pazienza, pp. 102-105 pas- 
sim; Pungilingua, pp. 39-40, 173; Disciplina degli Spirituali (Rome: Niccolé e Marco 
Pagliarini, 1757), pp. 10-11. 
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Compunctione 1, p. 403 
et ut summatis dicam, multa de quiete 
corporis percontabar. 


At ii qui vel principum ministeria, vel 
publicorum negotiorum administrati- 
onem suscipiunt, nihil horum scisci- 
tantur, sed solum si res lucro futura 
sit, lucro, inquam, temporali: quod si 
hoc sperare valeant, non labores, non 
pericula, non ignominiam, non servilia 


ministeria, non peregrinationes longas, 
non diuturnam in alia regione com- 
morationem, non contumelias, non 
cruciatus, non temporum mutationem, 
non periculum a sperato fine aberrandi, 
non prematuram mortem, non separa- 
tionem a domesticis, non uxoris, et 
liberorum solitudinem, non aliam 
quampiam difficultatem cogitant; sed 
pecuniarum cupidine, ceu amentes ef- 
fecti, omnia subeunt mala, quae ad 
hanc conducere possint. Nos autem 


quibus non pecuniae, neque terra, sed 
caelum proponitur et caelestia bona, 
quae. . . de quiete sciscitamur: usque 
adeo sumus illis miserabiliores et mol- 
liores. 


Compunzione 1" [italics mine] 
Or cosi come tiepido ed imperfetto con 
ogni sollecitudine della requie del corpo 
mi sollecitiva. 


Capitolo x1 
Come pir perfetti [ferventi]® 
in male gli amatori 
del mondo, che noi 
nel bene. 


E veggiamo che quegli, li quali servono 
ai principi e signori del secolo, e sono 
al soldo della repubblica, di nulla delle 
predette cose dimandano se non sola- 
mente del soldo, e del quadagno com’é 
grande; e se questo conoscono grande, 
nullo luogo né fatica ricusano, ma a 
ogni pericolo si mettono, e per isperan- 
za del guadagno, eziandio gentilissimi 
uomini si sottomettono a gravissime e 
vilissime servitudini, e a lunghissime 
peregrinazioni, e contumelie e ver- 
gogne, e non temono e non pensano di 
morire di mala morte e fuor di lor 
casa, come addiviene alla maggior 
parte, e cosi rimangono fraudati della 
loro intenzione. E tanta é questa rabbia 
della speranza del guadagno, che per 
questo non si curano questi cotali di 
lasciare lor patria, moglie, figliuoli, 
parenti ed amici, ed andare faticandosi, 
e morendo per !’altrui contrade, e come 
pazzi ed ebbri di questa speranza non 
pare che si curino di fatica, né di dolore, 
né di morte. E noi servi e cavalieri di 
Cristo, li quali non cerchiamo pecunia, 
ma Sapienza, e’! nostro tesoro non é di 
terra, ma lo regno del cielo, le cui 
richezze sono si smisurate, che... 
questi beni, dico, cercando e sperando, 
non cerchiamo se non di riposo cor- 
porale. Vedi dunque, o uomo, quanto 
siamo noi pid molli e tiepidi che i 
soldati, e amatori de’ principi del mondo. 


* 4th ed., pp. 31-32. Henceforth all italics in this article will be mine. 
This ed. has perfettti, but I find that three MSS and the 2nd ed. have ferventi instead. 
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It is easily seen that the above is not exactly a literal translation. The 
translator, whoever he may have been, has added some personal touches 
of his own. I have italicized the more important ones which will serve 
to prove my point. It is to be noted, too, that the Italian translator has 
supplied a chapter heading where there was none in the original, and 
has thus broken up a long paragraph, in order to make of it two short 
chapters. This is a usual procedure with Cavalca, as he himself has told 
us.®? 
Pungilingua, p. 66 

Oimé, che male é questo, che i peccatori del mondo sono si ferventi amatori de’ loro 
signori, e si fedeli alla loro parte, che ne patiscono fame, e sete, e crudelissime morti 
per seguitare li loro nemici, e per ultimo pagamento poi ne vanno all’inferno! E 
Cristo non trova appena servo, che contra li suoi nimici voglia combattere, né per 
lui pure ricevere una guanciata; quantunque egli in queste sue battaglie li suoi 
combattitori ajuti, e poi all’ultimo ne prometta, e dia vita eterna. 


Trenta stoltizie, p. 2617° 


Anche contra questi fa quel che dice s. Giovanni Grisostomo, ove dice: Oh tiepidi, 

e vili cavalieri di Dio! veggiamo i cavalieri del Mondo non domandare se non del 

soldo; e se ’| soldo 2 grande, e onorevole, non si curano di mettersi ad ogni fatica 

...€ noi, avvegnaché aspettiamo remunerazione eterna, siamo si teneri. . . . 
Ibid., p. 239 


Questi nell’oste di Dio contra i! Mondo non sono legittimi cavalieri, ma sono sol- 
dati . . . Lo soldato non ha rispetto se non al soldo. 


Ibid., p. 264 


Oh cecita de’ cavalieri di Dio amare |i parenti pid che Dio, e se medesino! li quali, 
se bene miriamo, non ci amano se non a loro utilitade, e a loro vantaggio. E veg- 
giamo li cavalieri, e i filosofi del Mondo per appetito d’onore, e di guadagno lascia- 
no loro patria, loro parenti, e moglie. . . . 


Della pazienza, pp. 56-57 


Oimé pid forti sono gli martiri del diavolo, che quegli di Dio. Che veggiamo quelli, 
che debbono essere cavalieri di Dio, e combattere contro al peccato . . . essere si 
deboli, che poco si vogliono, e possono affaticare . . . come cavalieri del diavolo, 
sono si forti, e disperati, che non par, che temano né fatica. . . . Questa é dunque 
gran paszia ... lasciar la battaglia di Dio, la quale é onorevole . . . ed hassene 


*9 In the prologue to his Vite de’ Santi Padri, p. 2: “imperciocché i libri bene distinti e 
capitolati pid volontieri si leggono, e meglio s’intendono, ho recato a capitoli quelle leg- 
gende, che mi parve che fossero troppo grandi, acciocché la prolissita non generi fastidio. . . . 
Chi vuole dunque trovare alcuna cosa leggermente in questo libro, ragguardi nel numero 
de’ capitoli.” Cavalca observes this rule in all his books, and in his translations it is his 
custom to make chapter headings, when he passes from one subject to another, whether he 
finds them in the originals or not. Cf. his translations of St. Jerome’s Epistola ad Eustochium 
(Rome: Marco Pagliarini, 1764), and his Vite de’ Santi Padri. 

7 Rome: Niccold e Marco Pagliarini, 1757. 
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per soldo vita eterna; e prendere quella del diavolo. . . . E che mirabile cosa é, 
anzi orribile, trovarsi uomini venderecci, che sono si vile, che per soldo si mettono a 


guerreggiare . . . le guerre, che non sono loro... . 


71 


Should more proof be needed to demonstrate that Cavalca is the 
translator of this first book of the De compunctione, there is another 
bit of internal evidence in this tract which is convincing: 


Compunctione 1, p. 395 


sic et apud nos, quod nemo perfecte 
sanus in fide sit, sed omnes, alii plus, 
alii minus infirmentur, nemo est qui 
jacentibus opituletur. Nam si quis 
extrinsecus accedens, et Christi prae- 


cepta, et vitae nostrae confusionem 
probe didicerit, nescio an quospiam 
alios Christo inimiciores, quam nos 


esse arbitretur: ita enim hanc viam 
decurrimus, ac si contrariam ejus 
mandatis ingredi vellemus. 


Compunzione I, p. 21 


Cosi e in noi, perché nullo ci é sano, ma 
tutti, chi pid e chi meno, siamo in- 
fermi, nullo é che ne curi, ma l’uno 
guasta Valtro e corrompe Valiro. Ma 
veramente mi pare che st ci abbiamo 
gittato dopo le spalle ogni bene, che se 
alcuno altronde, o di fuori di noi su- 
bitamente venisse, e diligentemente con- 
siderasse dall’uno lato li comandamenti 
di Cristo, e dall’altro la confusione della 
vita nostra, non so che maggiori nimici 
e contrari di Cristo, e de’ suoi comanda- 
menti trovare potesse; anzi credo che 
veramente iudicherebbe e direbbe che 
abbiamo posto ogni studio™ a fare ogni 
cosa contraria di quello che Cristo 


comanda. 


Now let us compare with the above the language used by Cavalca in two 
excerpts from his acknowledged works: 


Frutti della lingua, p. 11278 


Perocché come dice santo Giovanni Boccadoro nel libro della compunzione, si al 
tutto viviamo al contrario di quello, che fece, e comandé Cristo, che chi ben pensa 
dall’un lato la nostra professione, e Fede, e dall’altro la nostra vita, chiaramente 
vedrebbe, che li maggiori nimici, che abbia Cristo, sono li suoi Fedeli. . . . 


Es posizione del Simbolo, p. 209 
Ma oimé! che pochi sono oggidi questi cos? fatti cristiani; . . . cioé a Cristo con- 


1 Zacchi, “Di fra D. C.... , ” p. 319, says: “Sue sono le critiche contro la venalita dei 
soldati ‘che non han rispetto se non al soldo’; @ lui che dice ‘mirabile cosa, anzi orribile, 
trovarsi uomini venderecci che son si vile che per soldo si mettono a guerreggiare le guerre 
che non son loro’.”’ It is evident now that here, too, contrary to the opinion held by Zacchi, 
“nelle rampogne la voce é del Cavalca, le parole son d’altri,” as Zacchi himself says, p. 318, 
of other passages. Here the words of St. John Chrysostom were Cavalca’s inspiration, as is 
clearly demonstrated. 

7 Is the word studio here suggested to Cavalca by the word studium in the tract Quod 
nemo... , p. 463? 

73 Rome: Antonio de’ Rossi, 1754. 
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rari... non solamente per errare in Fede, ma principalmente per tener vita 
contraria . .. che, come dice s. Giovanni Boccadoro, chi ben considerasse dall’un 
lato la nostra professione in quanto cristiani, e dall’aliro lato la vita, trova per certo, 
che li maggiori inimici, ch’abbia Cristo, sono li cristiani, e massimamente li capi- 
tani, e prelati.... 


As for the tract, Quod nemo iaeditur nisi a seipso, there is a sentence 
in Cavalca’s Disciplina degli Spirituali which proves beyond a doubt 
not only that Cavalca knew and drew upon the Italian version of this 
tract, but further, that he himself must be the translator: 


Quod nemo laeditur .. . , p. 46374 Come niuno pud essere offeso 
se non da se medesimo, p. 987° 
Sicigitur etiam in hominibus faciamus. Facciamo adunque ancora degli uomini 
a questo medesimo modo, ricercando 
Discernamus virtutem hominis, idque quale, e dove sia la virta dell’uomo, 
solum damnum existimemus, quod il- ed allora potremo pensare che elli sia 
lam violet. offeso, quando sara offeso in essa 
virt2 dell’animo. 


Capitolo m 


Come prova che lo demonio percosse 
Iob solamente per fargli perdere Ja 
virtz dell’animo, la qual virta e dirit- 
tamente sentire ben di Dio, ed operare 
santamente. 


Quid igitur est virtus hominis? Non Quale é adunque la virtd dell’uomo? 

pecuniae.... Nec libertas, ut servi- Certo non sono le ricchezze.... Néé 
la libertade, acciocché tu non abbia in 
orrore la servitude. Ma quale é la 
virta dell’uomo? La virt2 dell’uomo é 

tutem fugias: sed verae doctrinae dili- _rettamente sentire di Dio, e rettamente 

gens studium et vitae honestas. vivere, e conversare intra gli uomini. 
Quelle cose che abbiamo detto di sopra 
possono essere tolte all’uomo eziandio 
contra sua volonta, ma questa, quando 

Haec vero nec ipse diabolus poterit 1l’uomo I’ha, niuno al postutto gliela 

eripere, si possessor ea... . pud torre, eziandio il diavolo non 
gliela pud torre. ... 


™ There are many other evidences in Cavalca’s works that he both knew and drew upon 
this tract. The sentence: “Come niuno pud essere offeso se non da se medesimo” recurs over 
and over again, woven into his texts. See Fruiti della lingua, pp. 16 and 91; Della Pazienza, 
p. 34; Trenta stoltizia, p. 233. Sometimes St. John is cited; at other times, he is not. It will 
be noted that this sentence is the title of, as well as a chapter heading, in the Italian trans- 
lation. As I consider the argument I advanced much more convincing, I did not use this 
one. 

% In Opuscoli di S. Giov. Crisostomo, pp. 95-117. 
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Now it can be seen at a glance that the words of St. John Chrysostom 

have not been rendered literally by the Italian translator. The following 

excerpts provide a very good clue to the identity of the translator: 
Discipline degli Spirituali, p. 133 

E san Giovanni Grisostomo dice: Virta é dirittamente di Dio sentire, e diritta- 

mente fra gli uomini vivere, e operare. 


In another instance, a simple gloss added by Cavalca corresponds to a 
similar gloss inserted into the text of St. John Chrysostom by the Italian 
translator: 

Frutti... , p. 289 
E come dice san Giovanni Boccadoro, niuno pué essere offeso, cioé quanto all’ani- 
ma, se non da se medesimo. 


The source of the Trattato a Demofilo is St. John Chrysostom’s Paraene- 
sis sive adhortatio ad Theodorum lapsum, 1."° I have found proofs that 
Cavalca both knew this tract well and used it.77 But what concerns us 
more particularly here is to determine whether or no Cavalca is the 
translator of this work also. Again, the chapter headings which appear 
originally in the Italian version will serve as my chief argument. 

On page 72 of the Italian version we find just such a prooof: 


Theodorum lapsum, 1, p. 290 


Ponamus delicias esse vere delicias, et 
voluptatem vere voluptatem, nihil 
quae habere ingratum vel vituperio 
dignum: quid de supplicio destinato 
dicemus? ; 

quid vero tunc faciemus, qui in prae- 
senti vita his quasi in umbra et imagine 
potiti sumus, re autem ipsa illic ae- 
ternum supplicium luemus: 


Trattato a Demofilo, p. 72 


E pognamo che equale fosse lo tempo 
delle delizie e delle pene, or sarebbe 
perd nullo si stolto che eleggesse per 
un die di diletto stare un altro die in 
quelle pene? conciossiacosa che tutto 
di veggiamo, e proviamo che tanto 
siamo teneri, che pur lo dolore 
d’un’ora, e un picciol tormento di 
corpo ci suole fare dimenticare ogni 
diletto di tempo preterito. 


Capitolo xu 


Come...e mostra che maggiore 
pena é a’ dannati avere perduto Iddio, 
che non istare in Inferno. 


% There is no need to discuss here the apparent discrepancy in the title of the Italian 
version of this tract. See Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xtv11, 271-276, and Opuscoli . . . , pp. 
5, 16-17 passim. 

™ See Frutti della lingua, pp. 11, 112, 305-312 passim; . . . Simbolo, pp. 256-260 passim, 
265-267 passim; 33, chapters x, XxviII, xxx passim; Della Pazienza, pp. 113-114 passim, 
280-286 passim; Specchio de’ peccati (Florence: All’Insegna di Dante, 1828), pp. 98-100 
passim. 
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Conciossia cosa dunque che possibile 
sia, se in questo brieve tempo, bene ci 
convertiamo a Dio, di fuggire, e di 
scampare li predetti eterni tormenti, e 
di meritare li eterni beni, perché in- 
dugiamo a tornare, e facciamo beffe 
della divina misericordia che ci aspet- 
ta? Che veggiamo che la ismisurata ed 
ineffabile bonta di Dio provide... . 
che se or non ci pentiamo, non sola- 
mente n’andiamo alli eterni tormenti 
...ma, che peggio é, saremo esclusi, 
e cacciati dai beni eterni.... 


jdque cum brevissimo tempore prae- 
dictos cruciatus effugere....et re- 
posita bona adipisci licuisset? 


Hoc est enim opus clementiae divinae, 
quod . . . illud solum posset graviorem 
aliis gehennae cruciatibus inferre poe- 
nam animaeque perturbationem.... 


Compare the following excerpts from Cavalca’s acknowledged works 
with the original interpolations just cited: 
Della Pazienza, p. 310 


gli dannati vorrebbono pit volontieri stare in inferno, e vedere Dio, che fuori 
dell’inferno, e non vederlo. E s. Giovanni Crisostomo dice: Io reputo vié maggiori, 
¢ pid gravi tormenti essere escluso, e cacciato di quella gloria della divina visione, 
che essere cruciato in inferno. 


Frutti... , p. 237 


Ma come dicono s. Giovanni Boccadoro, e s. Agostino, troppo si reputano li dan- 
nati a maggior pena, e danno essere privati della visione di Dio, e della compagnia 


de’ Santi, che d’essere messi al fuoco. 


Another chapter heading in the Italian version furnishes further 


evidence: 


Theodorum lapsum, 1, p. 281 
ne hunc quidem si desperet appro- 
baturus sum, etiamsi ad extremam 
usque senectam in nefariis illis atroci- 
busque flagitiis perseveraverit. 


Nam si ira Dei animi aegritudo es- 
ee 

non ira commotus id agit, sed curam et 
amorem nostri semper gerit ... . 


Trattato a Demofilo, p. 62 
E perd dunque dico, che non si dee 
desperare della salute, eziandio quegli, 
lo quale infino all’ultima vecchiezza é 
stato in ogni male. 


Capitolo v 
Come in Dio non cade ira, ma bat- 
tect per caritd, per guarirci delle 
spirituali infermitadi con... . 


E la ragione del predetto mio detto, 
se ti piace, ascolta. 

Se Dio si crucciasse per affetto passi- 
bile. ...che quando Dio punisce e 
da pene, nol fae con ira passibile, ma 
con ineffabile clemenzia, e tranquil- 
er 
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The language in the following excerpts bears a remarkable similarity 
to the above chapter heading: 


Della Pazienza, p. 113 
E come veggiamo, che’l buon figliuolo porta in pace le battiture del padre, pen- 
sando che’l batte per lo meglio; quanto dunque maggiormente |’uomo si dee com- 
mettere a Dio, lo quale ci ama pid che padre o madre . . . Onde dice san Giovanni 
Crisostomo: Non fu mai padre . . . che tanto ci ami, quanto colui, che ci fece . . . 
onde pognamo, che mostri ira battendoci, pur la sua volonta, e intenzione é di 
darci vita . . . . onde la maggior ira, che ci possa mostrare, si é di non batterci. 


. . . Simbolo, p. 273 


che mostrandoci ira ci fa spesse volte misericordia, battendoct a tempo per per- 
donarci in eterno. . . e spesse volte é grazia, e misericordia quel che ci par ira, 
cioé l’avversita. 


Ibid., p. 260 
Che se l’uomo é peccatore, grande grazia li fa Dio, se lo bate... 


A third chapter heading lends additional evidence: 


Theodorum, 1, p. 306 Trattato a Demofilo, p. 90 
Ac si obstinate perseveremus, non E guarda che questo non perdonare 
parcet nobis, sed percutiet plaga non s’intenda né in presenti, né in 
magna et hic et in futuro saeculo. futuro. 
Capitolo xxv 
Come lo induce a confessarsi, ¢ 


mostra che alcuna confessione ? 
buona, ed alcuna é ria. 


“Praeoccupemus”” igitur “faciem ejus 
in confessione” (Psal. 94.2) effun- 
damus in conspectu ejus corda nostra. 


Prevegnamo dunque la faccia di Dio 
per umile confessione, e con somma 
contrizione di cuore, che cosi fare ci 
ammonisce per la Scrittura. 


Compare with the above insertion the following excerpts: 


Frutti... 


, p. 287 


E dico, che alcuna confessione é reprensibile, ed alcuna commendabile. 


Ibid., p. 288 
Dico in prima, che é alcuna confessione rea. . . . 


Ibid., p. 312 
E questo poco basti aver detto delle diverse spezie della confessione, buone, e ric. 


In his Specchio di Croce,”* page 180, Cavalca says: ““Ma dobbiamo 
sapere, che s. Giovanni Crisostomo dice, che chi si veste di porpora, o 


78 Rome: Antonio de’ Rossi, 1738. 
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bisso, malagevolmente si potra vestire di Cristo.”” Now St. John Chrysos- 
tom does not use the word bisso; this word is added as a gloss by his 
Italian translator, as will be seen in the following collation: 
Theodorum lapsum, 1, p. 288 Trattato a Demofilo, p. 70 
ad parabolam Lazari et divitis, qui tot la storia di Lazzaro, e del ricco, lo 
pecuniis instructus, purpuraque in- quale era signore di tanti tesauri, e 
dutus, ne stillam.... vestito di porpora, e di disso, e sai che 
non.... 


In concluding the discussion concerning the tract Ad Theodorum 
lapsum, 1, let me cite just one more significant phrase: 


Theodorum lapsum, 1, p. 279 Trattato a Demofilo, p. 58 


Neque enim peccatorum multitudo in che sappi per certo che nulla molti- 
desperationem conjicere solet, sed ani- tudine di peccati induce |’uomo in 


ma ex se impia. disperazione, ma sola la impietade, 
cioé di male sentire di Dio, e dispre- 
giarlo. 


Quapropter Salomon non dixit E percid dice Salomone.... 
sim-.... 


Compare with the above gloss, added by the Italian translator, the follow- 
ing chapter heading already referred to as appearing originally in the 
Italian translation of the Quod nemo laeditur nisi a setpso: 


Come niuno pud essere offeso..., p. 98 


Come prova ... la virta dell’animo, la qual virti 2 dirittamente sentire ben di 
Dio... 


The proofs adduced for Cavalca’s authorship of the Italian version of 
St. John Chrysostom’s De compunctione, ad Stelechium, lib. 1, are not so 
immediately evident as the proofs offered for the other tracts discussed 
so far. However, I feel justified in stating that this work, toc, is due to 
Cavalca’s pen. While the tone of the language is a bit more restrained 
than that in Cavalca’s other renditions, yet it too has that ring of the 
spoken word which we find in all his writings. Throughout are scattered 
many of the usual “‘Oimé”’ and the asides such as “Io per me credo,”’ 
“cosi dico che,” etc. Here again, Cavalca forgets that he is translating, 
and he allows himself to assume the réle of a preacher actually addressing 
an audience. 

The following collated citations, while designed to establish Cavalca 
as the unquestioned translator of the De compunctione, ad Stelechium, 
lib. 11, will, at the same time, prove that Cavalca both knew and drew 
upon this tract: 
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Compunctione 11, pp. 420-421 
Etenim peccata nostra non diligenter 
consideramus .. . . neque, quando nos 
peccatores vocamus, cum veritate lo- 
quimur ....descendit enim justifica- 


tus.... Nos autem ne scimus quid 
sit confessio, etiamsi infinitis malis 
repleti sumus: cum oportet non 
solum...sed etiam peccata nostra 
omnia ...in corde ceu in libro de- 
scripta habere...lugere. Ita enim 


animi arrogantium cohiberemus, si 
frequenter 


illi propria mala commemoraremus. 


Tantum est bonum peccatorum re- 
cordatio, ut beatus Paulus... . 


Compunzione 1, pp. 53-54 passim 
ed avere e porci dinanzi alli occhi |j 
nostri molti peccati....ed eziandio 
la confessione che facciamo di noi con 
la bocca, dicendo che siamo peccatori, 
non viene dal cuore.... Onde per 
questa cost perfetta umiltd si parti 
iustificato ... Ma noi lungi siamo da 
questa contrizione, et umile confessione, 
ripieni di mille mali... ma ogni pec- 
cato...dovremmo avere nel cuore 
nostro scritto come in un libro...e 
recarselo innanzi agli occhi.. . ver- 
gognarcene e piangerli amaramente. E 
cosi per questo modo fiaccheremo, e 
confonderemo, l’arroganzia della nostra 
mente, rimproverandole...tanti pec- 
cali, e diventeremo pid cauti di guar- 
darci di pid non ricadere. 


Capitolo x1 
Come molto é utile aver l’uomo me- 
moria dei suoi peccatt. 


Che tanto bene esce di ricordarsi ]’uo- 
mo spesso del peccato suo, che veggia- 
mo chesanto Paolo... . 


Specchio de’ peccati, pp. 99-100 


Ma perché molti vera penitenza non fanno, lo detto s. Giovanni dimostra li suoi 
veri segni, e dice. . . . nel cuor suo é contrizione, e nella bocca confessione, e in ogni 


sua opera perfetta umiltd si trova. 


... Simbolo, p. 336 


che confessarono Dio in tre modi, cioé con lo cuore, con la bocca, e con l’opere. E che 
gia non basti la confessione del cuore senza quella della bocca, prova s. Giovanni Boc- 


cadoro per quattro ragione. . . . 


Frutti ..., pp. 321-324 passim 








Della virtd della quale penitenza parlando san Giovanni Boccadoro, dice, che 
nulla cosa congiunge, e reconcilia l’anima a Dio come le lacrime, le quali proce- 
dono dal dolore del peccato, e dallo amore della virtd . . . . cioé dolorose lacrime del 
peccatore confitente. . .. Di questa contrizione, e compunszione. . . . Sopra la qual 
parola dice, che l’amaritudine della contrizione alla mente vergognosa. . . . 


Ibid., p. 32 


Come dice s. Giovanni Boccadoro, niuno remedio si trova tale a sanare |’anima 
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inferma, come la continua memoria con contrizione delli peccati, né nullo si grande 
incitamento a virtd come /a recordazione delli preteriti peccati. E perd soggiunge, 
e dice: Ricordati adunque, o uomo, del peccato tuo e vergognati nel cospetto dello 





Iddio tuo. 


Another original chapter heading is significant too: 


Compunctione u1, p. 420 


justus qui videt se non pro pecuriis, 
sed pro facinoribus esse debitorem, 
quid non patiatur? 


Sed nos non ita.... 


Ibid., p. 419 
si quid autem vel minimum boni fece- 
rimus, id ultro citroque jactamus, nec 
prius jactandi et gloriandi finem faci- 


Compunzione I, p. 52 
E cosi dovrebbe essere ciascuno di noi 
considerandosi tanto debito, non di 
pecunia ma di tante male opere dalla 
parte nostra, e di tanti beneficii da 
Dio. 
Capitolo x 

Come con puro affetto si dee |’uo- 

mo studiare di piacere a Dio, e di 

dispiacersi ed umiliarsi. 


Ma noi non siamo cosi disposti... . 
Tbid., p. 52 
e se nullo bene, quantunque minimo, 


facciamo, incontanente vogliamo che 
sia palese, e cerchiamo loda e gloria 














mus.... umana, e andiamo enfiati, ed elati . . . . 


.. . Simbolo, p. 194 


la superbia di voler piacer guasta ogni virtd. .. . Es. Giovanni Grisostomo dice: 
Toglimi, che non voglia uomo a uomo piacere, e ogni cosa andera bene. 


Ibid., p. 416 


Or questo dico, che non é se non per la vanitda, e per l’appetito di piacere a gli 
uomini, lo quale guasta ogni buona opera . . . II vizio di piacere guasta ogni buona 
opera: togli questo vizio, che non voglia l’uomo piacere all’uomo, e ogni cosa va 
bene. 

Ibid., p. 415 


Come dice s. Giovanni Boccadoro . . . é anche ammonita massimamente di fug- 
gire la vanagloria, e la opinionee lo piacere del giudizio umano, e di cercare di pia- 
cere delle sue opere a Dio. . . . e stolta cosa che’l nostro invisibile cerchi gloria visi- 
bile, e studi di piacere a gli occhi umani. 


Disciplina, p. 18 


P'uomo vanaglorioso . . . facendo ogni sua opera non per onore di Dio, ma per 
essere veduto, e lodato da gli uomini. 


Another passage will add its weight to the argument: 
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Compunctione u, p. 419 
“Homo cum in honore esset, non in- 
tellexit: comparatus est jumentis in- 
sipientibus, et similis factus est eis.” 


Compunsione Il, p. 52 
“homo cum in honore esset, non in- 
tellexit: comparatus est jumentis in- 
sipientibus, et similis factus est eis.” 


Cid vuol dire: “l’uomo essendo da Dio 

posto in onore,” cioé che l’avea creato 

alla immagine sua, “non ne fue cono- 

scente onde é agguagliato alle bestic 

senza ragione, ed é fatto simile a esse.” 

Questo certo é l’affetto del servo fe- 
Illud grati famuli est... . ee 


Note thé passages which Cavalca deduces from the above Scriptural 
quotation and the comments following it in the Italian translation, and 
which he inserts in his various other works, attributing them, as usual, 
to the pen of St. John Chrysostom: 


. . . Simbolo, pp. 116-117 
Ben é dunque animale e bestiale uomo quelli, il quale non usa ragione, né considera 
per intelletto il suo Creatore, e Signore. . . . che come dice s. Giovanni Crisostomo, 
pil misera e vile cosa é essere bestia per vizio, che essere bestia secondo natura... 
ma che l’uomo perda /a ragione, e non |’usi, questo ben é cosa vile e iniqua. .. . 
L’uomo essendo in onore, cioé alla divina immagine, non lo intese, cioé non ne fu 
conoscente, onde perd é agguagliato agli jumenti insipienti, e fatto simile ad essi. 


Ibid., pp. 160-161 


Che in cid, che ha ragione, dovrebbe procedere atto razionale, sicché, quando 
contra ragione declina al male, diventa l’uomo bestiale . . . E come dice s. Giovanni 
Boccadoro: Molto é peggio essere bestia per vizio, che per natura... . 


Tbid., pp. 414-415 
L’uomo, dice, essendo in onore, cioé dell’immagine di Dio, non lo intese, cioé non 
ne fu cognoscente, e perd cadde, ed @ agguagliato alle bestie. . . . perciocché, come 
dice s. Giovanni Boccadoro, molto pid vituperosa cosa é esser bestia per vizio, che 
per natura. 

Frutti... , p. 324 
Dio per grazia lo cred e doté di ragione, e chiamollo di singolare vocazione; ed egli 
volendo vivere come bestia, perdette la imagine sua... . 


Before closing I might add two more linguistic similarities which are 
telling: 


Compunctione 11, p. 416 Compunzione 1, p. 48 


noverat enim numen prorsus esse af- che in Dio non cade nulla passione e 
fectus expers.... 


commozione.... 
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Compare this with the language used in an original chapter heading 
appearing in Trattato a Demofilo discussed supra: 


Capitolo v 
Come in Dio non cade ira... 


Also, the original chapter heading appearing in Della compunzione U, p. 
52: 
Capitolo rx 
... e dell’affetto, e ricognoscimento 
del servo fedele 


and further on in the same chapter, as has already been cited: 


Illud grati famuliest.... Questo certo é affetto del servo fe- 
GRE us 


Disciplina ..., p. 20 
Dee adunque l’uomo essere servo fedele . . . 
Fedel servo veramente sarai.. . 
Per lo che, come servo fedele in quello... 


. .. Simbolo, ur, p. 52 


Nel secondo modo dico, che Dio richiede, che lo suo servo li sia fedele di se stesso 


Either of two things must be admitted: Cavalca translated all four 
of these tracts—De compunctione cordis, ad Demetrium, lib. u, the Quod 
nemo laeditur nisi a seipso, the Adhortatio ad Theodorum lapsum 1, and 
the De compunctione, ad Stelechium, lib. u—or they were translated 
before his time and he was familiar with those translations. Certainly 
the inclusion in Cavalca’s texts of lines which appear originally, word 
for word, as chapter headings in the Italian version of these tracts of 
St. John Chrysostom, is more than a coincidence. Given the language, 
the independent manner of translating, and the chapter heudings, there 
is every likelihood that Cavalca is the translator of all these tracts. 
This opinion may reasonably be held till further evidence refutes it. 
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THE CONUNDRUMS IN SAXO’S HAMLET EPISODE 


By Hans SPERBER 


ERHAPS the most significant link between Shakespeare’s Hamlet 

and the Saxo Grammaticus story about Amlethus is to be found in 
that part of the tale which describesthe hero’s feigned madness. Although 
the plot of the story follows a rather common pattern and even the 
characters, as presented by Saxo, are mostly well-known types that may 
bc found in any number of legends, the picture of the suppressed youth 
who hides his superiority over his enemies behind double-talk and dis- 
guised meaning is certainly food for a poet’s imagination. However, 
what gives the Danish story its strange attraction is precisely what makes 
it so difficult to understand its details. Puns and ambiguities in a foreign 
language are notoriously hard to understand, and even if we had the 
Danish original of Saxo’s tale, we would probably find ourselves baffled 
by more than one of its word plays. Translated into flowery Latin by a 
man who can be shown to have misunderstood at least part of what his 
source offered, its real meaning has revealed itself to modern interpreta- 
tion only gradually, and by no means completely. 

Let me refresh the reader’s memory by quoting those parts of Saxo’s 
tale with which the present investigation is concerned. I use Oliver 
Elton’s translation. Wherever it is necessary, the words of the Latin 
original are inserted. 


(Some people at the court of the stepfather suspect that Amlethus is not really 
mad. In order to test him, they bring him together with a beautiful girl, hoping 
that the powers of Venus will cause him to drop his guard. On their way to the 
tryst they apply a preliminary test by telling him all sort of nonsense. His an- 
swers are such that they seem to match the foolishness of what he is told.) 
‘‘Amleth went on, and a wolf crossed his path amid the thicket. When his com- 
panions told him that a young colt had met him, he retorted, that in Feng’s stud 
there were too few of that kind fighting (perpaucos hujusmodi in Fengonis grege 
militare). This was a gentle but witty fashion of invoking a curse upon his uncle’s 
riches. When they averred that he had given a cunning answer, he answered that 
he had spoken deliberately: for he was loth to be thought prone to lying about 
any matter, and wished to be held a stranger to falsehood; and accordingly he 
mingled craft and candour in such wise that, though his words did not lack 
truth, yet there was nothing to betoken the truth and betray how far his keen- 
ness went. ... Again, as he passed along the beach, his companions found the 
rudder of a ship which had been wrecked, and said they had discovered a huge 
knife. ‘This,’ he said, ‘was the right thing to carve such a huge ham’ (Eo... 
praegrandem pernam secari convenit); by which he meant the sea, to whose in- 
finitude, he thought, this enormous rudder matched. Also, as they passed the 
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sandhills, and bade him look at the meal, meaning the sand, he replied that it had 
been ground small by the hoary tempests of the ocean (albicantis maris procel- 
lis). His companions praised his answer, they said that he had spoken it wittingly. 
Then they purposely left him, that he might pluck up more courage to practise 
wantonness. The woman whom his uncle had dispatched met him in a dark spot, 
as though she had crossed him by chance; and he took her and would have rav- 
ished her, had not his foster brother, by a secret device, given him an inkling of 
the trap. For this man, while pondering the fittest way to play privily the prompt- 
er’s part, and forestall the young man’s hazardous lewdness, found a straw on the 
ground, and fastened it underneath the tail of a gadfly that was flying past 
(repertam humi paleam oestri praetervolantis caudae submittendam curavit); which 
he then drove towards the peculiar quarter where he knew Amleth to be: an act 
which served the unwary prince exceedingly well. The token was interpreted as 
shrewdly as it had been sent. For Amleth saw the gadfly, espied with curiosity 
the straw which it wore embedded in its tail and perceived that it was a secret 
warning to beware of treachery. Alarmed, scenting a trap, and fain to possess 
his desire in greater safety, he caught up the woman in his arms, and dragged 
her off to a distant and impenetrable fen (ad palustre procul invium protrahit). . . . 
So when he had returned home, they all jeeringly asked him whether he had given 
way to love, and he avowed that he had ravished the maid. When he was next 
asked where he did it, and what had been his pillow, he said that he had rested 
on the hoof of a beast of burden, upon a coxcomb, and also upon a ceiling (un- 
gulae iumenti, cristaeque galli, laguearibus quoque tecti innixum se dixit). For, when 
he was starting into temptation, he had gathered fragments of all these things 
in order to avoid lying. And though his jest did not take aught of the truth out of 
the story, the answer was greeted with shouts of merriment from the bystanders. 
The maiden too, when questioned on the matter, declared that he had done no 
such thing; and her denial was the more readily credited when it was found that 
the escort had not witnessed the deed. Then he who had marked the gadfly in 
order to give a hint, wishing to show Amleth that to his trick he owed his salva- 
tion, observed that latterly he had been singularly devoted to Amleth. The young 
man’s reply was apt. Not to seem forgetful of his informant’s service, he said 
that he had seen a certain thing bearing a straw flit by suddenly, carrying a stalk 
of chaff fixed on its hinder parts. The cleverness of this speech, which made the 
rest split with laughter, rejoiced the heart of Amleth’s friend.” 


That there is sense in Amleth’s seemingly nonsensical talk about “the 
hoof of a horse, the coxcomb and the ceiling” has long been recognized. 
Of course, Saxo’s explanation that Amleth carried all these things with 
him in order to avoid the necessity of lying is a gross misinterpretation. 
Those authors are undoubtedly right who hold that the Danish original 
here offered a play on the double meaning of Danish Hestehov, Hanekam, 
and Tagrgr, all of which words, apart from their literal meaning, are 


' The First Nine Books of Saxo Grammaticus (Folklore Society Publications 33), p. 109 
ff. 
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also used as plant names, respectively, tussilago, rhinantus, and phrag- 
mites. Since these plants are, more or less, characteristic of the Danish 
marshes, the hidden meaning of Amleth’s answer is clearly that he has 
lain with the girl in a marshy place, palustre? 

In his paper on the etymology of the name Hamlet, Rudolf MeiBner has 
made a most ingenious attempt to explain another detail of Saxo’s story 
along similar lines.* According to him, Amleth’s remark about the rudder, 
that his companions declare to be a knife, is likewise based on a play on 
words. The Danish behind “eo . . . praegrandem pernam secari convenit” 
may very well have contained the word /ér, equivalent of modern Danish 
Laar, “thigh.”’ But in old Icelandic at least, /ér can also be the plural of 
14, “‘water, sea,” and since this word survives in modern Danish dialects, 
we may assume it must have existed in Old Danish; then Amleth’s 
words take on a double meaning: it (the knife) is convenient for cutting 
a large ham, or it (the rudder) is convenient for cutting the wide waters. 
Meifiner’s idea is considered a probable one by Hermann Schneider.‘ 
On the other hand, Kapteyn, while accepting the idea of a double mean- 
ing, suggests that the central word may have been hom, which means 
either “ham” or “enclosed dwelling”—decidedly not an improvement on 
Meifner’s theory.§ 

Another contribution to the interpretation of the puzzles in Saxo seems 
to have been generally accepted. According to Jgrgen Olrik, the gadfly 
with the straw is intended to suggest to Amleth the old Danish word 
agnebag, “‘a grain thief.” Whether Olrik is right’ in assuming that this 
word originally means a man whose dishonesty is betrayed by the awns 
that stick to his back, is of no great importance. In any case, the meaning 
of the fly with the awns would be: Do not make an agnebag of yourself, 
i.e., be careful not to commit an action that will be discovered and pun- 
ished. This interpretation, although accepted bysuch scholars as Meifiner' 
and Schneider,® does not seem to be above criticism. There is no direct 
similarity between Amleth’s intentions and the crime of an agnebag. 
Also the consequences would be entirely different. Amleth’s danger is 
that, under the influence of love, he might forget his feigned madness 
and later fall victim to his uncle’s vengeance. The grain thief, on the 
other hand, faces discovery and punishment in accordance with the very 


2 Axel Olrik, Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie, 11, 160. 

3 “Der Name Hamlet,” Indogermanische Forschungen, xv, 370 ff. 

* Germanische Heldensage, 11, 225 ff. 

5 Beitrage cur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, vu, 188. 

® Festskrift til Feilberg (Svenska Landsmal, 1911), p. 98 ff. 

7 See Holmbiick and Wessén, Svenska Landskapslagar, esp. Upplandslagen, p. 129. 
* MeiGner, p. 389. 

® Schneider, 1, 229. 
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nature of his offense. Furthermore, and this seems to be a more weighty 
objection, Olrik’s proposed explanation is not in style with those part’s 
of Saxo’s tale which we flatter ourselves we understand. In the case of 
Hanekam, Hestehov, tagrér, and lér, the important point is the ambiguity 
of the words. A gnebag, on the other hand, means grain thief and nothing 
else. The methodical way of approaching the awn-and-fly puzzle is 
necessarily to investigate the possibility that the Danish words behind 
Saxo’s Latin were of such a nature that they could easily be used in a 
play on words. Only if this attempt were to fail could we acquiesce in 
Olrik’s interpretation. 

In assuming that Saxo’s palea stands for Danish agn, “awn,”’ Olrik 
is probably right.’® This word however had a homonym that means bait. 
Although Kalkar lists the words under avm and agn respectively," there 
is no doubt that they were phonetically identical. Just as in a modern 
rebus the picture of an eye may mean /, the friend, imitating Amleth’s 
own style, uses the awn in order to convey the message: this is a bait. 
If this interpretation be correct, then we cannot agree with Olrik that 
the fly in itself is without significance,” because in speaking of the event 
in retrospect Amleth does not use the word fly but instead speaks of 
quiddam straminis gerulum. It can hardly be a coincidence that Old 
Icelandic fluga too is an ambiguous word, and that one of its meanings 
is just exactly bait.” In this sense it occurs in the quite common phrases 
koma flugu i munn einhverium, “to get a fly into somebody’s mouth,”’ i.e., 
to make him swallow a bait, gifna yfir (vid) flugu, ‘to open one’s mouth 
to the bait,” taka vid flugu, ‘‘to swallow the bait.”” How near the words 
agn and fluga are to each other appears from the close parallelism in 


Hymisquida 22b Gein wid agni 
Su er god fia 
Umbgjor6 nedan 
Alldra landa" 


(the Midgard serpent, whom the gods hate, opened its mouth wide to 
the bait), and Ulf Uggason’s “‘lausavisa” 


Esat, rafika, raekir, 
(reng ero mél & gangi), 


10 Cp. Erik Neumann, Ett Latinskt—Svenskt Glossarium, 1, 399 (Svenska Fornskrift- 
sillskapets Samlingar, 45). 

" Ordbog till det dldre Danske Sprog, s.v. 

12 Jérgen Olrik, p. 99. 

'8 Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog, s.v. 

™ Quoted from Bugge’s Edda edition, which follows Codex Arnamagnaeanus. Codex 
Regius has gngli instead of agni. 
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sék vid miklo meine, 
minlegt, flugo at gina. 


(It is not like me, sailor, to take the bait. Untrue tales are now current. 
I am afraid of great damage.) 

The choice of the fly as a bearer of the warning is therefore anything 
but indifferent. It contains a repetition and intensification of what the 
awn says. By themselves, both the awn and the fly carry the meaning: 
“This is a bait.”” Combined, they may be translated inte “‘a bait, a bait!” 

If this interpretation is correct, then it seems logical to consider the 
possibility that a similar technique, the use of homonyms in order to 
create ambiguities, lies behind another passage in Saxo’s tale that, as 
far as I know, had never been suspected to offer any difficulties. When 
told that the sand dunes are meal, Amleth answers that it must be 
ground by sea storms (albicantis maris procellis). But is not this reply 
clearly an ironical refutation? How can Amleth’s enemies fail to realize 
that a man who is capable of such a witty repartee is anything but 
insane? What Amleth actually said in the Danish original must have 
been couched in words that hid the real meaning under a surface of non- 
sense or insipidity. 

As far as I can see, storm, the normal Danish word for procella, does 
not lend itself to a play on words. But if we dare suppose that, instead 
of a storm, the source spoke of a wind—as indeed a younger Icelandic 
variant of the story seems to indicate*—then the situation is entirely 
different. Kalkar lists two different words vind; one is the equivalent of 
English wind, the other (corresponding to Icelandic vinna [f.]) means 
“labor, exertion.”’ If Amleth said something like: It must have taken 
“stor vind” to grind out all this meal, then we get an answer that, to the 
spies, could mean: It must have been a big job, while its real meaning was: 
This is not meal, but sand ground by the storms of the sea. 

It cannot be denied, however, that this interpretation, although in 
good accord with the style of the tale in general, is not without difficulties. 
The two words vind are phonetically identical in modern Danish, but they 
have not always been so. One (wind) contains Germanic -nd-, while the 
other (labor) has -nn-. Therefore, a play on words becomes possible only 
by and after the Danish assimilation of nd to mn. The question then 
becomes whether this assimilation occurred early enough to be used 
by Saxo’s source, say, in the middle of the twelfth century. According to 
Brgndum-Nielsen, the earliest example of nn for nd is from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century.’’ Indications that it dates back to the twelfth 

% Kristnis Saga, ed. Kahle, p. 24. 


16 Schneider, m1, 234. 
17 Gammeldansk Grammatik, §338. 
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can be found, but they are not considered conclusive by Bréndum- 
Nielsen.’* Thus, while it is entirely possible that the words in question 
had become identical before Saxo’s time, there is no clear evidence to 
that effect. 

Another chronological objection, although hardly a very serious one, 
could be derived from the fact that the Icelandic skald Snaebjorn evi- 
dently knew some version of Saxo’s episode. The exact meaning of his 
words is by no means clear, but it is evident that he connects Amleth’s 
name with the grinding action of the waves.’® If Finnur Jonsson is right 
in dating Snaebjorn to 1010-20, then the interval between the Danish 
version and the first documentation of the change of md to nn would 
become at least three hundred years. But Meifiner is undoubtedly 
right in pointing out that Finnur Jonsson’s dating is based on an un- 
supported conjecture.*° Snaebjorn may just as well have lived at a period 
very much closer to Saxo’s own. 

There remains the incident of the wolf, which offers no problems, 
if we accept Saxo’s quite reasonable explanation that Amleth’s answer 
is a thinly disguised wish to see his uncle deprived of his riches. Yet, 
knowing how little Saxo understood the real meaning of his source, and 
having seen how easily the rest of the tale lends itself to an explanation 
based on double meaning, the question ought to be raised whether a 
similar explanation should not be tried. In fact, an idea aiming at just 
that has been offered already by Ludwig Uhland.” He thinks that Saxo’s 
militare stands for Old Icelandic herja, which means either ‘‘to make war” 
or “to lay waste.” But in this way we get no real double meaning. 
Whether Amleth says that too few wolves make war on his father’s 
herd or that too few wolves destroy his father’s herd, the meaning remains 
much the same. 

Another scholar who is dissatisfied to trust Saxo is Hermann Schneider, 


Der Sinn der ersten Antwort . . . wird nur voll erreicht, wenn man die Spitze et- 
was anders wendet. Amled muss etwa gesagt haben: Am Hof meines reichen 
Oheims sind viele Fiillen, aber so ist nur eines da; namlich ein Wolf. Und dieser 
Wolf ware dann natiirlich Fengo selbst; ein vortrefflicher Vergleich, da doch der 
Wolf als Sinnbild der Gier, des Blutdurstes und der Geilheit gilt!” 


The objection to this interpretation is obviously that Amleth’s supposed 
meaning—my uncle is the only criminal—is very little in accordance 
with the actual situation, in which the hero is altogether surrounded by 


18 Tbid., §341. 

1 E. A. Kock, Notationes Norrinae, §§572, 573, 1791, and 3221. 
2 Op. cit., p. 375. 

*" Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage, v1, 206. 

3 Op. cit., 11, 228. 
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enemies and traitors. But the idea that our clue might be found in the 
traditional metaphorical uses of wolf seems to be sound in itself. 

It is, however, hardly indicated to look for a connection among those 
slightly colorless metaphors, in which the wolf stands as a symbol for 
vice and meanness. We must not forget that in Icelandic the word has a 
well-documented proverbial application that fits the situation described 
by Saxo most strikingly. In Sigrdrifumal 35, as well as in Sigurdarkvida 
hin skamma 12,” the word ulfr means very clearly the young son of a 
murdered father, who may be too young for revenge, but may become a 
dangerous enemy in the future. The wolf, then, is Amleth himself, not 
by virtue of any general likeness, but from the fact that he, and he only, 
is charged with the duty of avenging his father. Translated into plain 
language, he says: I am the only one who is thinking of revenge; I wish 
there were more of us. 

To sum up, there is nothing in the dark passages of the portion dis- 
cussed here that is not clearly explicable by double meanings which we 
must suppose, or at least may suppose, to have existed in Old Danish. 
Unless we are led astray by a number of deceptive coincidences, the 
first part of the Amleth story, as told in Saxo’s source, then stands forth 
as a tale of rare consistency and unity of style. 


Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


23 Saemundar Edda, ed. Detter and Heinzel, 1, 116, 123, and n, 118. 
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ECHTRA CORMAIC MAIC AIRT, “THE ADVENTURE 
OF CORMAC MAC AIRT” 


By VERNAM HULL 


HE Irish tale recounting the fabulous adventures in “The Land 

of Promise” of King Cormac Mac Airt, who according to the Annals 
reigned in the third century A.D., survives in several recensions. The 
first recension forms part of the text called [Scél na Fir Flatha], Echira 
Cormaic i Tir Tairngiri, ocus Ceart Claidib Cormaic, ‘‘The Tale of the 
Ordeals, Cormac’s Adventure in the Land of Promise, and the Decision 
as to Cormac’s Sword,” which has been published by Whitley Stokes 
on the basis of the extant copies in two late fourteenth century MSS, 
The Book of Ballymote and The Yellow Book of Lecan.' As these two copies 
exhibit only minor, insignificant variations in their readings, they would 
seem to derive from a common exemplar or archetype. The age of this 
common exemplar or archetype remains, however, a matter for conjecture. 
The linguistic evidence at least suggests that the text as transmitted 
antedates the actual compilation of the MSS by some two hundred years, 
for linguistically it hardly can be much later in date than the version of 
Acallamh na Senérach, ‘‘The Colloquy of the Ancients,” which Whitley 
Stokes has edited.? Now since Acallamh na Senérach was composed about 
the middle of the twelfth century,’ the text of the first recension in its 
present state of transmission probably was written sometime between 
A.D. 1150-1200, whereas the exemplar or archetype upon which it is 
based was, of course, made at an earlier period. 

Like the first recension, so, too, the second recension doubtless was 
in existence for a considerable span of time before the sole surviving 
copy was transcribed. As heretofore this recension has not been printed 
or translated and as it differs materially from the other recensions, it 
now is published in order to makeit accessible for purposes of comparison.‘ 
Entitled Echtra Cormaic Maic Airt, “The Adventure of Cormac Mac 


1 Jrische Texte, ed. W. Stokes and E. Windisch (Leipzig, 1891), m1, i, 183-299. On pp. 
193-198 occurs the first recension to which Stokes has given the title Cuach Cormaic, “‘Cor- 
mac’s Cup,” because it begins with these words. His translation will be found on pp. 211- 
216. For other translations, compare the German rendering based on The Book of Bally- 
mote with excerpts from The Yellow Book of Lecan and The Book of Fermoy by H. Zimmer, 
“Keltische Beitriage, 11,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum und Deutsche Litteratur, XXxImI 
(1889), 264-268, and the condensed English translation by M. Dillon, Early Irish Litera- 
ture (Chicago, 1948), pp. 110-112. 

2 Trische Texte, ed. W. Stokes and E. Windisch (Leipzig, 1900), rv, i, 1-438. 

3 See T. O Maille, “Contributions to the History of the Verbs of Existence in Irish,” 
Eriu, v1 (1912), 1-2. 

‘ A grant from the Penrose Fund by the American Philosophical Society afforded me 
the opportunity of making a transcript of this tale in Dublin during the summer of 1947. 
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Airt,” it is preserved in MS. 23E29 of the Royal Irish Academy,’ a 
vellum MS written mainly in the fifteenth century and commonly known 
as The Book of Fermoy.® Unfortunately, however, The Book of Fermoy 
has suffered much injury owing to the wear and tear of time, especially 
in the lower margins which have become frayed and discolored so that 
letters and even words no longer are legible. In a number of instances it 
is, nevertheless, possible to supply such illegible letters or words with a 
reasonable degree of assurance either on the basis of the context or on the 
basis of the readings in the other recensions; but whenever this procedure 
is followed, the letters or the words that have been supplied always are 
enclosed in brackets in order to indicate their conjectural nature.’ 
Since The Book of Fermoy represents really a collection of MSS tran- 
scribed at different times by various hands, no terminus ad quem with 
respect to the date of the second recension can be established until the 
MS has been subjected to a thorough paleographical study. Actually, 
all that has been established so far is that none of the hands is subsequent 
to the sixteenth century, at which time, therefore, the second recension 
must at least have been in existence. More difficult to establish than the 
terminus ad quem is, however, the terminus a quo. On the basis of its 
language the second recension as it is now transmitted cannot, at any 
rate, be much later in date than the first recension, for according to 
Professor Kenneth Jackson the linguistic features that characterize it 
preclude the possibility of its having been written in its present form 
after the thirteenth century; indeed, they suggest rather that it is as 
old as the twelfth century and therefore approximately coeval with the 
first recension.* Among those linguistic features which are especially 
significant in détermining the date of this recension the following deserve 
specific mention: the apparent survival of an instance of the neuter 
gender (fmat mbuair); the preservation of numerous deuterotonic verbs 


5 The text commences at the top of p. 92, col. b, and continues to p. 93, col. b, 1. 32. 

® Compare Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin and 
London, 1926-43), pp. 3091-3096. 

7In the translation, on the contrary, parentheses are employed to indicate that the 
material within them is not in the Irish text but is required by the English rendering. As is 
customary, the use of capitals, the punctuation, and the paragraphing have been made to 
conform to modern usage. Furthermore, only those contractions, which may be expanded 
in more than one way are italicized. At the same time, all slanting strokes over vowels, 
whether they are intended to be marks of length or not, are faithfully reproduced. 

8 The occurrence of two cases where the independent objective pronoun is employed 
(ro-craithedh ht; tucadh do-som hi) does not militate against such an early date since in 
the Annals of Ulster the independent objective pronoun prevails already from the middle 
of the 12th century on; cf. S. O Cath4in, “Some Studies in the Development from Middle 
Irish to Modern Irish, based on the Annals of Ulster,” Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 
xix (1931), 7. 
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(ad-bert, do-rocht, do-ronsat, etc.); the frequent retention of the verbal 
particle ro for later do (ro- naisc, ro-croith, ro-iar, etc.) ; and, particularly, 
the employment of the simple dative without preposition (feraib, macaibh, 
mnaibh). Hence from the standpoint of its language the second recension 
would seem to be as early as the twelfth century. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of its structure, as will be indicated later, it may well be 
derived from an archetype or exemplar which antedates that of the first 
recension. 

Apart from the two preceding recensions, there exists a third recension 
which is preserved in at least ten paper MSS.° Insofar as these MSS can 
be dated,'° not one of them is anterior to A.D.1699." They are as follows: 
1) MS. Egerton 106 ;* 2) MS. Egerton 145 ;* 3) MS. Egerton 211;'*4) MS. 
23D22;° 5) MS. 23K7;* 6) MS. O’Grady;* 7)MS. 23G23;'* 8) MS. 
Maynooth 3D16;'* 9) MS. H.4.15 (1356) °° and 10) MS. H.5.4. (1376).”" 
On the basis of the last four mentioned MSS, this recension has been 
edited by Patrick O’Fihelly* under the title Téraigheacht né Faghbhail 
Craoibhe Cormaic ;* but, as he himself points out,™ the text is deficient 


® Only ten copies of this recension are known to me, but there may be other copies 
of which I am not aware. 

10 The MS, for example, upon which S. H. O’Grady based his edition in the Transactions 
of The Ossianic Society, 111 (1857), 212-229, is not designated by him. 

" MS. H.S5.4 (1376) in Trinity College, Dublin, bears the date a.v. 1699-1702. 

12 See R. Flower, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1926), 
1, 336-337. 

8 Tbid., p. 341, article 3. 

4 Ibid., p. 389, article 22. 

% See Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin and London, 
1926-1943), p. 104. 

6 Tbid., p. 2037. 

17 As already has been pointed out in footnote 10, the MS that O’Grady employed for his 
edition is unknown. Apart from some slight variations in the details, the source of his text, 
however, belongs to the tradition which is represented by the copies in the ensuing four 
MSS that are listed above. 

18 See Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin and London, 
1926-1943), p. 677. 

19 To my knowledge, no complete catalogue of the Irish MSS at Maynooth College has 
been made. Compare R. I. Best, Bibliography of Irish Philology and Manuscript Literature, 
Publications 1913-1941 (Dublin, 1942), p. 57. 

20 See T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of the Irish Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin and London, 1921), p. 184. 

*t Tbid., p. 232. 

* See Mil na mBeach (Dublin, 1911), pp. 7-13, 82-83. For a loan of this work, which 
does not seem to be available in any of our large libraries, I am indebted to the kind 
offices of Dr. Fred N. Robinson. 

** “The Pursuit or Discovery of Cormac’s Branch.” 

* O’Fihelly, p. 83. It is regrettable that O’Fihelly did not examine the other extant 
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in that the second of the four anecdotes which form the basis of the 
tale is omitted in all the four copies that he has collated. Among the 
copies which he c.id not collate, is, however, the copy in MS. Egerton 106 
which apparently represents a different tradition from O’Fihelly’s 
version.* Hence, not only a collation of the text in MS. Egerton 106 
should be undertaken; a collation likewise should be undertaken of the 
remainder of the uncollated texts, except for the text in MS. Egerton 145 
which is a transcript of the version in MS. Egerton 106.” If such a collation 
is made, it may be possible to establish the genuine perfect version of 
the modern recension, for at present we possess in printed form only 
an imperfect version. 

Since, therefore, the modern recension as it is now edited is deficient,” 
it obviously cannot be employed for purposes of accurate scholarly 
comparison. Bearing in mind its deficiency, one nevertheless may perhaps 
note that it diverges markedly from the tradition that has been trans- 
mitted by the first and the second recension. The divergencies that it 
exhibits vary. As might be expected, numerous changes in detail occur. 
More significant, however, are the omissions, especially the omission of 
the second anecdote without which the tale is incomplete. On the other 
hand, the only addition that would seem to be of real importance is the 
introduction of a magical food-producing tablecloth; at anyrate, this item 
is not found in either the first or the second recension. To what extent 
these divergencies are intrinsic or not depends, of course, upon a collation 
of all the copies of the third recension, for such a collation may prove them 
to be in large part purely adventitious. 

The first and the second recension, on the contrary, are not deficient, 
not at least with respect to the fundamental framework of the story, 
since in contradistinction to the third recension they both contain the 
four anecdotes upon which the roasting of the pig’s quarters depends. 
They may, consequently, be compared with a reasonable degree of 
certainty that neither one of them has left out an essential ingredient. 
If, then, a comparison is made between them, one is impressed at once 
by their differences. Especially noteworthy is the way in which the second 





copies of this recension when he discovered the defective nature of his text. Quite aside from 
that fact, his edition leaves much to be desired. Since he normalizes the orthography, gives 
no variant readings, except for the concluding paragraph, and does not indicate the re- 
lationship of his four MSS, his edition is of little service for scholarly purposes; indeed, its 
chief service resides in the fact that it establishes the existence of a deficient version of the 
third recension. 

% See Flower, op. cit., p. 337. 

% Tbid., p. 341, article 3. 

27 Such is its deficiency that at times O’Fihelly has been forced to supply words from 
O’Grady’s text. These additions he indicates by means of brackets. 
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recension is distinguished from the first recension by its omissions. Ap- 
parently it omits much. Yet when this omitted material in the second 
recension is analyzed, one is led to conclude that these omissions are not 
vital, that only unimportant details are left out, and that thereby the 
story itself gains in effectiveness through its conciseness. Equally note- 
worthy, too, is the fact that the second recension adds nothing new that 
is of importance. Taking this fact as weil as the absence of extraneous 
details into consideration, one may be justified in raising the question 
whether perhaps the second recension, which as now transmitted was 
written about the same time as the first recension, does not represent 
after all the oldest tradition, a tradition which the first recension ex- 
panded and which the third recension, to judge by its present printed 
form, considerably modified. The answer to this question, however, 
cannot be given until a critical text of the third recension has been estab- 
lished. Only then will it be possible to determine the interrelationship 
of the three recensions with regard to the earliest structure of this tale. 


Ecutra! Cormaic Malic AIRT 


Fechtus do’bi Cormac h-u Cuinn a Liatruim. Co‘faccaidh aen-oclach furusta 
finn-lfath cugi ar faighthi in duin. Is amlaid do‘bf an t-oclach 7 craebh sidha- 
mhail ana laim co tri hublaibh derg-oir fuirre 7 ni‘fes ca fidh hi. Ocus an tan ro’- 
craithedh hf ba binne anat ceoil an betha ufli a candais na hubla 7 ro‘choideldais 
fir an betha lesin ceol sin 7 nacha*b{th cimha na snimh arna dafnibh no‘éistedh 
an ceol sin. 

Tuc far sin Cormac gradh dermhair dofoluchta don craibh 7 ad-bert co‘tibh- 
reagh na tri haisceda bhudh ferr a n-Eirinn d6 ana comain. 7 tuc an t-oglach do an 
craebh 7 ro‘naisc fair na tri haisceda sin dé a comain a craibhe cibé trath do‘tic- 
fed dia n-faraigh. 

Ro‘croith iar sin Cormac an craebh a n-Druim Cain co‘tarlatar fir Eirenn uile, 
feraib, macaibh, mnaibh, ana n-aen-suan cotalta. Do‘rocht iar sin an t-oclach a 
cind bliadna 7 is { céd-aiscidh ro‘iar a comain a craibhe Aillbe Gruadh-Brec fngin 
Chormaic h-{ Chufind 7 tucadh do-som hf ocus do‘ronsat bann-trocht Erenn ufle 
golgaire mhor 7 nual-gubha dermhair ac? cainedh na hinghine gur‘crothad an 
craebh déibh co’ndechaigh a snimh 7 a cuma dibh fo céd-6ir, air no’choideldais 
mna sitil 7 fir gona le ceol na craibe. 

Tafnfc iar sin an t-oclach cédna a cind bliadna d’iaraidh an darna haisceda 7 is i 
aiscidh do‘far: Rug Cairbre Lifechair mac Cormaic leis, 7 ger mhor gair na mban 
den Ailbe ro-ba mho gair amhus 7 oclach d’efs Cairbre Lifechair righ Mairgi, 7 
ro‘crothad iar sin an craebh cédna doibhcor’beana snim 7 a toirrsi d’feraibh Eirenn 
7 da mnaib. 

Et an éres uair tafinfc an t-oclach d’iaraigh comaine a craibe 7 is i aiscid do‘iarr: 
Ruc Eithne righan Cormaic lefis]. Do‘chuaigh iar sin idhu eoit a cend Cormaic, 7 
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do’chuaid a nd[iaJigh a mhna dia brith on dclach. Tucadh nél cfach eturra 
co[nJach‘fidir Cormac c4 leth do‘chuaidh an t-oclach 7 an righan. 

Dorrala iar sin Cormac a aenur ar lar mhufghi mofr. Dun mfor] ar lar an 
mhuighi 7 sondach airgit uime 7 teach leth [n-oir ar] lar an dufn ar tuighi a leithi 
dé eitib en 7 marc-Sluag [sidhamhail] ac tinol eitedh n-en n-fll-dhathach cum an 
tigi sin 7 ro . . . fair gan scélb na heitedha sin 7 no’thuitidis f . . . 7 is e sin ord an 
marc-Sluaig sin o thosach an bethad c[oa deredh ... 

Tar] n-imtecht do Chormac at*chonmaic laech ag fadég [teined]. Doberedh 
omna mor bun barr leis 7 do’cuiredh an [n-omna forsin] tefnigh 7 teighedh ar cenn 
omna efle 7 [ni‘fuigbedh aen-chuid] don omna ut ara chend gan loscad 7 is e sin 
ord 7 monar an fir sin o ts an domhain coa deredh. 

Tainfc Cormac iar sin cum an duin 7 sondach airgit glain ime 7 ceithre tighi ann 
7 en-téach mor etirra. Lanamhain caem cruthamhail ar lar in tighi. Do'roighnedh 
iar sin os4ig don righ. Tainfc iar sin fer isteach 7 muc ara mhuin 7 lorg isin dara 
laim 7 tuagh connaigh isin laimh ele 7 tuc aithne for Cormac 7 ro’fer failti fris. 
Ro‘mharbh iar sin an muc don tuaigh 7 do'choscair 7 do‘rat isin coire 7 ro’- 
mhinaigh a lorg 7 do‘rat fan coire. Adubairt an fer sin: “Nocha ba bruithtian muc 
so nogié n-fnniseam an cetror so scel gacha fir.” 

Adubairt iar sin flaith an tigi: “Innfs fein, a scolog, scél déd mhuicc.” 

“Tnneosad,” ar sé. “In tan ro‘gabsat an dis Gt tall tighéas ar d[t]us, ro‘bi a 
sealbh crufdh secht mba 7 damh 7 mfsi aga fodhnum. Ocus is ed ro‘airsium asar 
ndamh aen-gort do cruithnecht. Bai comhaitech athach uaind 7 {mat mbuair 7 
cruidh ag. Tara-sa a ba sein isin gort cruithnechta 7 tucus [liuJm fat a ngébung 
co’tuc-som muic 7 tuaigh 7 lo[r]g damh-s4 ara legdn 4s 7 is ed ro‘raidh rium: 
“Marbh [do]n tuaigh sin an muc sin 7 minaigh don tuaigh cédna [an] lorg 7 bidh 
lor do chonnagh fon mufc an lorg 7 [biJaidh saith an mhor-Sluaig isin mufc 7 
meraidh cach lai agud do mhuc 7 do lorg.” 

“Marbhaim-si cach n-oidhcf an muc sin 7 loiscim cach n-oidhchi an lorg 7 
biathaim amhlaid sin [an] mér-Sluag 7 mairid agam a ndis.” 

Is ann sin ba bruithi [ceth]ruma don muic. 

Tar sin do innfs flaith an tighi scel [7 is ed] adubairt: “An t-aen-la Gt no‘airém-ni 
gacha bliadna is amlaid . . . misé re ré en-uaire gan each gan duine aga[m fogn]am 
7 ba hapaigh an uair cédna. An tan dob 4ill [dam] dul da bhuain iarna mharach, 
ro‘bhi ’na tri trom-cru[achaib] ar lar in ghufrt. An tan dob ail damh a tardéth 
{abaile], fuarus ana cruaich ar lar mo dhuin 7 ata-si gan a... urcra 7 gidh so- 
chuidhi bis imon muic nocha . . . ibh gan crufthnecht.” 

Tar sin ba bruithi leth na muice. 

[““Leam-sa anois,”] ar an righan, “‘scel,” 7 is ed ad‘bert: “Eidighim-si . . . Tir 
Tairngaire dé etach cacha datha 7 biathaim . . . 7 a bis ’mun muic do 4s mo secht 
mbé....” 

Ba bruithi an mhuc ufle acht en-cetruma. 

Is é scel ro‘innis Cormac: a imthus fein o [thosai]g cosfn uair sin. 

“Ts fir sin,” ar fer an tighi. “Is e [bith as]a tangais an bith fregnairc. Is e marc- 
sluag do’co[nnarcais] ac tuighi an tighi aes dana in domhain ... ala 7 cacha a 
tabhraid leo dfa tigh arin cuairt . . . , gein bit arin cuairt eile leghaidh 7 lebhaidh 
[ar nem-ni] 4s gan sonus gan saidhbres. Is é, umorro, fer [ac fadog t]eine biataigh 
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7 oc-tigernma an domain sin . . . hiat fein caithes gacha saethraighid acht da . 
mora an domain 7 cacha caithid isin bliadain so, [isin daJra bliadain fcaid co 
minic. Is e, umorro, an prim-dhun so prim-dhun Tire Tairngaire 7 mfsi rig agad 
an craebh 7 do‘far na comaine.”’ 

Bruithi uile an muc iar sin 7 tucadh a chufd ar inchuibh i Chuinn 7 adubairt 
Cormac na‘hfsadh a cuit co‘mbedh caoga ima chuibhrenn. Ro’chan* Mananan 
ceol do Cormac 7 ro-cotail Cormac 7 an tan ro’eirigh asa collad do*b{ caoga ’ma 
cufbhrinn 7 Eithne 7 Ailbe 7 Cairpre Lifechair ana fiadhnaise. Ro‘failtigh righ 
Eirenn an tan do’conaic a mhufntir. 

Tugad copan iar sin cuci. Do derg-ér déilighthi a chorp. 

“Ts esin,” ar Cormac, “en-séd risa‘ta m’format arin mbith, ach chena is urusa a 
brisedh.” 

7 tuc Manannan buille don copan co‘nderna tri bloga dé. 

“Mor an pudair sin,” ar Cormac, “an copan do brisedh.”” 

“Do'berim mo cubais,” ar Manannan, “a fiadhnaise Righ Nime nar‘coirbeadh 
do ben na t’inghin o thangadar uait cosin uair so. Mas ffir an cubus sin, bidh dafn- 
gin an copan isin cruth cédna.” 

7 is ann sin ro‘budh daingin an cupan isin cruth sin 7 ro-failid le Cormac sin. 
Tar sin tuc Manannan a copan 7 a fidhcill 7 a craeb do Cormac 7 as ann ro‘eirigh 
iarna marach a Temraig cin cop inti do‘cod [ail]. 


THE ADVENTURE OF CoRMAC Mac AIRT 


Once Cormac, grandson of Conn, was in Liath-Druim.' On the green 
of the fort he saw (coming) towards him a grave (and) handsome grey- 
haired warrior. In his hand the warrior had? a fairy branch with three 
apples of ruddy gold upon it, and not was known the species of its wood.* 
And when it was shaken, what the apples would emit was more melodious 
than all the songs of the world, and at that melody the men of the world 
would sleep,‘ and neither sorrow nor affliction would oppress’ the people 
who hearkened to that melody. 

Thereupon Cormac conceived a very great (and) intolerable affection 
for the branch and said that he would give the three best presents in 
Ireland to him as a countergift for it. And the warrior gave him the branch 
and bound those three presents on him as a countergift for® his branch 
at whatever time he should come’ to seek them. 


3 The MS adds Cormac iar sin ceol but with dots of deletion under these words. 

1 For this place name, see E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 
1910), p. 488, under the last one of several entries which are spelled liath druim (druimm). 

? Literally “It is thus that was the warrior and a fairy branch in his hand.” 

3 Literaliy “what wood it.” 

‘ For ro: choideldais, read no- choideldais. Compare MA4irin O Daly, “The Verbal System 
of the LL Tain,” Eriu, x1v (1943), 126. 

5 Literally “used to be on.” 

§ Literally “of.” 

7 In Old Irish one would expect do-icfed. Perhaps the ¢ of do - ticfed is to be construed as 
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Cormac thereafter shook the branch in Druim Cain® so that all the 
people of Ireland*—men, boys, and women'*—fell asleep." Afterwards 
at the end of a year the warrior came, and this is the first present that 
he sought as a countergift for the branch: Aillbe Gruadh-Brec, the 
daughter of Cormac grandson of Conn. And she was given to him, where- 
upon” all the women-folk of Ireland uttered a great sound of weeping 
and a vast lamentation bewailing the girl" so that the branch was shaken 
at them with the result that at once their affliction and their grief de- 
parted from them, for women in labor and wounded men* used to sleep 
at the melody of the branch. 

Subsequently at the end of a year the same warrior came in order to 
seek the second present,"® and this is the present that he sought: He took 
Cairbre Lifechair, the son of Cormac, with him. Though” great had been 
the outcry of the women for Ailbe, greater was the outcry of the mercenary 
soldiers and the warriors after the departure of Cairbre Lifechair, the 
king of Mairg.'* Thereafter’® the same branch was shaken at them so that 
it dispelled the affliction and the grief®° from the men of Ireland and from 
their women. 

And a* third time the warrior came in order to seek a countergift 
for his branch,” and this is the present that he sought: He took Eithne, 
the queen of Cormac, with him. Thereupon a pang of jealousy entered 
into Cormac’s head, and he went after his wife in order to rescue her® from 





an infixed pronoun without apparent force, for such meaningless infixes occur in Middle 
Irish. Since the verb is a compound, do can hardly stand here for earlier no. 

8 For Druim Cain, which seems to be another name for Temair Breg, see Hogan, p. 359. 

* Perhaps here fir Eirenn, “men of Ireland,” means the people of Leth Cuinn, “Conn’s 
Half,” as distinguished from the Leinstermen and the Munstermen. 

10 Note the use of the datives of apposition. 

1 Literally “in their one sleep of sleeping.” For the collocation swan cotalta, compare 
Nessa Ni Shéaghdha, A gallamh Na Seanérach (Dublin, 1942), 1, 153. 

'2 The objective genitive occurs frequently in Irish. 

'3 Literally “and.” 

'4 Literally “at the bewailing of the girl.” 

‘6 Literally “women of labor and men of wounding.” 

16 Literally “to the seeking of the second present.” Kenneth Jackson suggests that an 
should be na since aéscid is feminine. 

‘7 Literally “and though.” 

18 The nominative singular of this place name may be Marg, for which see Maud Joynt, 
Contributions to a Dictionary of the Irish Language, M (Dublin and London, 1939), col. 63. 
Compare therewith the place names Maircc Lagen and Temair Mairci in Hogan, pp. 535 
and 630, 

19 Literally “and after that.” 

20 Literally “so that it struck their affliction and their grief.” 

2! Literally “the.” 

22 Literally “to seeking of a countergift of his branch.” 

3 Literally “to her bearing.” 
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the warrior. Between them a misty cloud™ was interposed so that Cormac 
did not know whither® the warrior and the queen had gone. 

After that, Cormac happened to be alone* in the middle of a large 
plain. A big fort (was) in the center of the plain with”’ a palisade of silver 
about it, and in the middle of the fort (there was) a house half of gold 
having its side thatched** with birds’ feathers,?* and a fairy troop of 
horsemen (was) gathering the feathers*® of multicolored birds for that 
house. Those feathers* [were fastened (?)]** on it without a scollop, and 
they used to fall [down (?)].% And from the beginning of life unto its 
end, such was* the procedure of that troop. 

After Cormac had departed,® he saw a warrior kindling a fire.* He 
would bring a large tree—the whole of it*”—with him, and he would put 
the tree on the fire and go** for another tree, but*® on his return*® he would 
not find any part of the first“ tree that was not burned.” And from the 
beginning of the world until its end, such was* the procedure and the 
labor of that man. 

Thereupon Cormac came to a“ fort with® a palisade of pure silver 
about it, and four houses (were) therein, one house among them being 


* Literally “a cloud of mist.” 

% Literally “what side.” 

6 Literally “in his oneness.” 

7 Literally “and.” 

*8 Literally “after thatching of its side.” As Kenneth Jackson suggests, ar stands for 
earlier iar. Since in Middle Irish eth, “side,” genitive singular leithe, often is confused with 
leth, “half,” genitive singular /eith, perhaps in this case the genitive singular Jeithi should 
be taken to mean “half.” 

* Although eife usually signifies “wing,” the meaning “feather” also is recorded. At all 
events, the modern recension of this tale in the corresponding passage (p. 216) reads 
clumh, “feather.” 

* Literally “at gathering of feathers.” 

3! Literally “and those feathers.” 

* The MS reading no longer is legible, but a verb with approximately this signification 
is required by the context. 

33 Several letters are here illegible in the MS. 

% Literally “that is.” 

* Literally “after departing to Cormac.” 

* Literally “at kindling of a fire.” 

37 Literally “bottom (and) top.” 

38 For teighedh, one expects no teighedh. 

% Literally “and.” 

“© Literally “before his head”; hence, “awaiting him.” 

“| Literally “yonder.” 

* Literally “without burning.” 

* Literally “that is.” 

“ Literally “the.” In Irish, however, the definite article often is used to introduce a new 
object or person into a narrative. 

* Literally “and.” 
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a big house.“ In the middle of the house (was) a handsome, shapely 
couple. Then the service‘? for the king was performed. Afterwards, a 
man came in with** a pig on his back, a log*® in one hand and an axe for 
firewood in the other hand, and he recognized Cormac®® and welcomed 
him.* With the axe he thereupon killed the pig, cut it up,®* and put it 
in the cauldron. Having chopped his log into small pieces, he placed 
it under the cauldron, saying**: “‘This pig will not be cooked until we, 
the four of us here,® relate® a true story.’’” 

The lord of the house thereafter said: ‘“‘Relate yourself, oh servant,** 
a story about your pig.” 

“T shall,” he said. “When the two of them®® there yonder first undertook 
husbandry, their holding of live stock was seven cows and an ox, [| 
being the servant.® And one field for wheat is what®* we ploughed by 
means of our ox. There was a neighboring peasant of ours who had® 
an abundance of cattle and of chattels. In the field of wheat I seized (?)* 
his cows,™ and I took them with me into a pound so that for letting them 


* Literally “and one big house among them.” 

47 In the ecclesiastical literature of Ireland, osaig, “service, entertainment,” has de- 
veloped a specialized sense: “the washing of the feet (of a guest, etc.).” 

Literally “and.” 

49 Literally “and a log.” 

50 Literally “and he put recognition on Cormac.” 

5! Literally “and poured welcome against him.” 

5? Literally “and cut it up.” 

53 Literally “and he broke small his log and.” 

% Literally “That man said.” 

% Literally “these four persons.” 

6 When the main clause is in the negative, nogi, “until,” is followed by the subjunctive. 

57 If the copyist intended gacha fir to mean “of every truth,” then fir should be fire 
as in the modern recension (p. 220) which reads sgeul fire, “‘a story of truth.” Probably, 
therefore, gacha fir is corrupt. At all events, in the oldest recension (p. 196) the reading 
fir cacha ceatramhan di, “a truth for each quarter of it (namely, the pig),” suggests that in 
the Book of Fermoy version several words may have been omitted at this point. 

58 For this particular meaning of scolog, see Kuno Meyer, Aislinge Meic Conglinne 
(London, 1892), p. 193. 

59 According to Kenneth Jackson, the word order prevents one from reading a ndis, 
“in their twoness” as a dative of apposition. Dis, therefore, is simply the later form of 
dias. 

60 Literally “and I at its serving.” 

6! Literally “‘it is this that.” 

® Literally “from us and at him.” For agé, Kenneth Jackson proposes the emendation 


age. 
3 Tf the translation is correct, then tara-sa is a mistake for éar(r)ad-sa, “I overtook, 
seized, etc.,” from to-ad-reth- or to-air-reth-. Later, however, this verb forms an s-preterite 
so that tara-sa may be intended for éaras-sa (earlier taradas-sa). At all events, the preterite 
second singular éarradais and the preterite passive third singular ¢arras are recorded. 
* Literally “his, that one’s, cows.” 
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out he gave me a pig and an axe and a log. This is what he said® to me: 
‘With that axe kill that pig and with the same axe chop the log into small 
pieces. The log® will be enough for firewood under the pig, and in the 
pig there will be the sufficiency for a great host, and your pig and your 
log will remain with you always.’ 

“Every evening I kill that pig and every evening I burn the log. In 
that way®* I feed the great host, and both of them® remain with me.”’ 

Then” a quarter of the pig was cooked. 

The lord of the house thereafter related a story, and this is what he 
said: “That one day of each year that we plough I” [was (?)] for” the 
time of one hour without horse and without man to serve me,” and at 
that selfsame time [the wheat (?)]’4 was ripe (for harvesting). When on 
the following day I wished to go in order to reap it, the crop” was in” 
three heavy stacks in the middle of the field. When I wished to haul’? 
it home, I found it in the rick in the center of my fortress, and it exists 
without . . . 7 decay. Though a multitude gathers”® around the pig, not 
[will it be (?)] without wheat.” 

Thereupon half of the pig was cooked. 

“Tt is now my turn,” said the queen, “‘to tell a story.”*® And this is 
what* she related: “I clothe [the inhabitants in the (?)] Land of Promise 
with clothing of every color, and I feed [them (?)] and what gathers™ 
around the pig with the milk™ of my seven cows... . ”’ 

Except for one quarter, the whole pig was cooked. 


% Literally “and it is this that he said.” 

% Literally “and the log.” 

*7 Literally “at you every day.” 

88 Literally “and like that.” 

9 See note 59 supra. 

70 Literally “‘it is then that.” 

7 Literally “it is how that I.” 

7 Literally “against.” 

73 Literally “without a man at my serving.” 

™ The translation assumes that by an oversight the copyist has omitted the words an 
chruithnecht. 

% Literally “it.” 

% Presumably ’na stands for in(n)a, “in his,” which is the reading of the oldest recension 
(p. 196). 

7 For tardéth, read tarléth. 

78 Approximately six letters are illegible in the MS. 

7° Literally “and though it be a multitude that is.” 

8° Literally “ ‘With me now,’ ” said the queen, “ ‘a story. 

8 Literally “it is it that.” 

® Literally “is.” 

% That as, “milk,” and not ds, “growth,” is here the correct form seems to be indicated 
by the variant reading lacht, “milk,” in the oldest recension (p. 197). 


,” 
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This is the story that Cormac told: his own experience from the 
beginning up to that time. 

“That is true,” said the man of the house. ‘‘The present world is the 
world out of which you came. The artisans™ of the world are the host of 
horsemen that you saw thatching the house®... , and whatsoever*’ 
they bring with them to their house upon the [first (?)] search dissolves 
and decomposes (?)** away to nothing without good fortune (and) 
without prosperity while they are engaged upon another search. The 
man, indeed, kindling the fire is the victualer®® and the young lord of 
that world. [The inhabitants thereof (?)]®° consume whatsoever they 
labor for, except for the two big . . . * of the world; and whatsoever they 
consume in this year, they usually® make restitution therefor in the 
next year. This chief fort, in truth, is the chief fort of the Land of 
Promise, and (it was) I who brought the branch for you and who sought 
the countergifts.” 

Thereupon the whole pig was cooked, and in front of the grandson of 
Conn was set his portion; but® Cormac said that he would not eat his 
portion until there were fifty at table with him.“ To Cormac, Manannan 
sang a song so that® Cormac slept, and when he awakened™ there were 
fifty at table with him®’ and Eithne, Ailbe,®* and Cairpre Lifechair in 
his presence. The king of Ireland rejoiced when he beheld his household. 

A cup was brought thereafter to him. Of conspicuous red gold (was) its 
substance. 


84 Literally “people of art.” 

% Literally “at thatching of the house.” 

86 In the MS at this point there are approximately eight illegible letters at the end of one 
line so that ala at the commencement of the next line may be part of the last preceding 
word. 

87 For cacha a, one expects cacha without a following relative particle. 

88 Apparently lebhaidh is a mistake for lobhaidh. 

89 Literally “Is he, indeed, the man at kindling of the fire the victualer.” As Kenneth 
Jackson suggests, biataigh is to be emended to biatach. 

9 In the MS, all that is legible is hiat fein, “they themselves.” 

% Since the other recensions do not contain this phrase, what here is not decypherable 
cannot be supplied from them. 

% The collation co minic (menic) generally is translated “often, frequently.” 

% Literally “and.” 

Literally “about his mess.” 

% Literally “and.” 

% Literally “when he arose out of his sleep.” 

97 See note 94 supra. 

%8 Literally “and Ailbe.” 
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“That is,” said Cormac, “the one valuable object in the world for 
which I am jealous,®® but in truth it is very easy to break it.’ 

Manannan™ struck a blow at the cup so that it broke into three 
fragments.'@ 

“That (is) a great misfortune,”’ said Cormac, ‘‘to break the cup.’ 

“T take my oath,” said Manannan, “in the presence’™ of the King 
of Heaven that up to this time neither your wife nor your daughter has 
been violated since they departed’ from you. If that oath is true, the 
cup will be whole in the same form.” 

Then’ the cup was'®’ whole in its previous form,'®* and Cormac was 
very glad thereof.'°? Manannan thereupon gave his cup and his back- 
gammon (?) board and his branch to Cormac, and where Cormac arose 
on the following day was"’® in Tara, although" he had not slept there." 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
New York 3, N. Y. 


%® Literally “against which is my jealousy.” 

100 Literally “its breaking.” It is possible that the clause introduced by “but” is spoken 
by Manannan. 

10! Literally “and Manannan.” 

102 Literally “so that it made three fragments of it.”” For this impersonal construction, 
see Kuno Meyer, “Miscellanea Hibernica,” Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., 
11, No. 4 (1916), p. 35. 

103 Literally “the cup to breaking.” 

1 The dot over the f of fiadhnaise marks the eclipsis of this consonant—not its lenition. 

'% Literally “they came.” 

106 Literally “and it is then that.” 

107 For ro-budh as the ro-preterite indicative third singular of the copula, see O. Bergin, 
The Three Shafts of Death by Geoffrey Keating, D.D. (Dublin and London, 1931), p. xxi. 

108 Literally “in that form.” 

109 Literally “and that (was) very joyful with Cormac.” 

0 Literally “and it is there that he arose on the following day.” 

1 Literally “without that it be.” 

2 Literally “in it.” 











THE OLD ENGLISH STORM RIDDLES 


By ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 


HREE of the riddles in the Exeter Book, usually numbered 1, 2, and 

3, are commonly known as the Storm Riddles because of their 
unusually vigorous and beautiful descriptions of disasters on sea and on 
land as caused by the uproar of the elements. We owe to Professor 
Charles W. Kennedy the complete interpretation of riddles 2 and 3.! 
Kennedy, I think, has established two things conclusively: first, that 
riddles 2 and 3 are actually but one riddle—I shall subsequently refer 
to it by riddle 2-3—secondly, that the background of the storm riddles 
is Graeco-Roman cosmological thought. Riddle 2-3 dwells successively 
on four aspects of the turbulent atmosphere, the submarine storm (R.2, 
lines 1-12), the earthquake (R.3, lines 1-16), the storm at sea (R.3, 
lines 17-35), and the thunderstorm on land (R.3, lines 36-66). Lines 67- 
72 summarize the four themes.” 

A recent article by L. K. Shook proposes the solution Fire for riddle 1.° 
The article never mentions Kennedy’s publication;presumably the author 
was not then acquainted with it. Briefly, Shook discovers two themes in 
the poem: the first, a devastating forest fire (lines 2-9), the second, a 
peculiar human sacrifice (lines 10-14). He assumes ‘“‘a boiling cauldron 
containing the flesh of human victims, suspended over a sacrificial fire.” 
In support of his assumption he adduces cruel sacrifices, though not of 
the same nature, of prisoners of war among the early Germanic peoples. 
To my knowledge, such sacrifices are not recorded as having been 
practised by the Germanic or any other pagan peoples of Europe. 
Shook’s conjecture appears to me far-fetched. 

For reasons not known to me, Kennedy has refrained from discussing 
riddle 1 in extenso and from giving a new translation of it. The present 
situation therefore invites a renewed, closer study of this riddle. Such 
a study should be undertaken in the light of Kennedy’s convincing dis- 
cussion of riddle 2-3; for riddle 1 and that part of riddle 2-3 which deals 
with the thunderstorm present sufficient similarities to suggest identical 
themes. 

In line 10 of the following text I have replaced the commonly adopted 
emendations wrecen and heahum by the MS readings wrecan and heanum. 
The punctuation is my own. 


' The Earliest English Poetry (Oxford Univ. Press, 1943), pp. 140-146 and 364-368. 

? All line references are to Krapp and Dobbie, edd., The Exeter Book (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1936). 

3 Mediaeval Studies, vii (1946), 316-318. 
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Hwylc is heleda das horsc ond dxs hygecreftig 
dat Set mege asecgan, hwa mec on sid wrece. 
Donne ic astige strong, stundum rede 
drymful Sunie, Sragum wrece 
5 fere geond foldan, folcsalo berne, 

reced reafige, recas stiga®’, 
haswe ofer hrofum;_hlin bid on eordan, 
welcwealm wera. Donne ic wudu hrere, 
bearwas bledhwate, beamas fyile. 

10 Holme gehrefed, heanum meahtum 
wrecan on wade, wide sended: 
habbe me on hrycge Set er hadas wreah 
foldbuendra, flasc ond gestas, 
somod on sunde. Saga hwa mec Secce, 

15 ode huic hatte, Seda hlexst bere. 


I translate, in the first two lines following Mackie: 


What man is so quick-witted and intelligent 
that he can say who drove me forth on my journey. 
When, very strong, I rise, and in my fury 
now thunder awfully, now travel with havoc 

5 over the land burning the houses of men, 
plundering their homes, grey clouds of smoke 
rise over the roofs; there are crashes on earth 
and sudden deaths among men. When I shake the forest, 
the leaf-crowned groves, I fell the trees. 

10 Though roofed with water, I am sent by lowly agents 
to rush on a journey far and wide: 
I carry on my back what once buried 
the races of the land dwellers, their bodies and souls, 
altogether in the sea. Say what covers me 

15 or how I am called who bears this burden. 


A comparison of the content of this riddle with the thunderstorm 
theme in riddle 2-3 shows that our riddle omits to mention the immediate 
causes of thunder and lightning, which, according to R.3, lines 38-42, are 
the violent collisions and frictional interactions of the clouds.’ However, 
this omission should be no reason for us to follow earlier suggestions and 
to see in riddle 1 the description of a usual storm without lightning and 
thunder; I take lines 4-8 to contain sufficiently clear references to a 


*W.S. Mackie, The Exeter Book (Oxford Univ. Press, 1934), p. 89. 

5 This explanation is well known from several Latin authors; it is found also in an Ag.S. 
Carmen Rhythmicum composed in Aldhelm’s time and published by R. Ehwald in MGH, 
A.A., xv (1919), 524 sq., vs. 93-114. 
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thunderstorm.‘ Also, a normal storm will but rarely cause conflagrations 
and sudden deaths. 

In lines 10-14, first a classical, then a Christian, motif appears. ‘‘Roofed 
with water” and “I carry on my back” are phrases whose meaning is 
at once to be inferred from similar ones in R.3, lines 36 and 65, where in 
both instances water, i.e., clouds or fog, propped up by the air underneath 
them, is meant. Lines 62-66 of R.3 are readily interpretable in the light 
of Greek, especially Platonic, physical and cosmological thought, which 
considers that three of the four elements—namely, fire, air, and water— 
are in a state of permanent transmutation into one another.’ In these 
lines the Anglo-Saxon poet thinks of the descent of the atmosphere as 
precipitation and its subsequent ascent in the form of vapors. Rising 
air, another form of the atmosphere, takes these vapors on its back 
and lifts them to the upper regions, where, transmuted, they replenish 
the clouds, “‘the vessels of water,” as line 38 calls them. Similarly, in 
lines 10-11 of riddle 1 the atmosphere is sent on a journey, first, vertically 
upward, in the form of vapors, by air pressing from below, then, hori- 
zontally in all directions, in the form of clouds. This interpretation is 
further corroborated by R.3, lines 70-72. The vapors arise from the lower 
or baser portions of the universe, i.e., from moist tracts, rivers, lakes, 
and the ocean. The earth, we know, was considered to be the lowest and 
basest part of the finite and spherical cosmos. The up-and-down motion 
of the constantly changing atmosphere is the subject also of Aldhelm’s 
riddle 3, Nubes. Lines 10-11 at the same time apparently express the 
poet’s wonder at the facts that the heavier water of the clouds does not 
all at once rush down and agitate the atmosphere, but that it is the lighter 
air and vapors rising from the earth’s surface which stir up the atmosphere 
and support the clouds. A similar astonishment was often felt in face 
of the miraculous stability of the supracelestial waters, which were sup- 
posed to cover and envelop the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Lines 12-14 have been thought to refer to the leaves that decked the 
inhabitants of Paradise or to the water in a bath tub. These conjectures 
are more droll than convincing; the final verdict has been that the 
lines are obscure.* To my mind, they are a fairly obvious allusion to the 
Biblical great flood, in which the clouds outpoured all the water now 
carried again by the air. 


* Cf. Krapp-Dobbie, p. 321, and F. Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book (New York, 
1910), p. 70. 

7 See F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (London-New York, 1937), pp. 224-239. 

8 See Isidore, Nat. Rer., Xti1. 

§M. Trautmann, Die Altenglischen Raetsel (Heidelberg, 1915), p. 66 ad 11-14, and 
Krapp-Dobbie, p. 322 ad 1, 14. 
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What, then, is the solution to riddle 1? I think the answer not only to 
this but also to riddle 2—3 is The Atmosphere, not, of course, in the modern 
sense, but in the sense Graeco-Roman cosmology conceived of the sub- 
lunar air, this strange mixture of the four elements, of which even light- 
nings, meteors, and other luminous phenomena were regarded as trans- 
formation products. Identical solutions for the two riddles have already 
been surmised by Kennedy.’® Storm or wind appear to me less happy 
proposals, because in riddle 2-3 we are repeatedly expected to think of 
its subject as being at times at rest (R.3, lines 5, 10-11, 73, and 74). 
These earlier proposals lead to inconsistencies not only in this but also 
in other respects, as a careful reader will himself notice." We remove 
such obstacles if we read the riddles with the Platonic conceptions of the 
atmosphere and earth in mind. Plato thought of the earth as a highly 
porous body with caverns and veins in its interior and with openings 
leading to its surface and, furthermore, of streams of mud, water, vapor, 
and fiery masses surging in the earth’s hollows. These streams at times 
will shake the land or the bottom of the sea, thus producing earthquakes 
or violent commotions in the ocean." Aldhelm, in his riddle 73, Fons, 
shows himself well acquainted with this picture of the earth’s body. 
According to these views the outer atmosphere communicates with the 
atmosphere in the interior of the earth. Most of the Roman writers 
adhere to similar notions.’* On the other hand, the submarine storm, 
described in R.2 as caused by a rush of atmosphere below the surface of 
the sea (wind-spout?), cannot, as far as I know, be traced to Plato’s 
writings. But Pliny and Lucretius both describe submarine storms. 

My proposal of identical solutions for riddles 1 and 2-3 makes the 
first riddle a partial doublet of the second. This should not surprise us, 
for, at present, about one dozen doublets are counted in the Exeter riddle 
collection. Some of these may disappear if, in the future, positive solutions 
can be found for some riddles whose present solutions are only probable 


10 Kennedy, p. 140. 

That wind cannot be caught in one’s hand, i.e., be made to stand still, is a favorite 
motif with many medieval writers. E.g., Aldhelm’s riddle 2, Ventus. Cf. Prov. xxx. 4 and 
Ecclesiasticus xxxtv. 2. A. J. Wyatt, Old English Riddles (London, 1912), p. 66 ad R.3, 
17-36, already noticed certain inconsistencies and tried to overcome them by proposing a 
solution for theme 3 in R.3 different from that for the other themes. 

2 Plato, Phaedrus, 111 C-112 D. In the 15th century Leonardo da Vinci still adhered to 
Plato’s idea of the earth being a huge animal with heart, veins, and lungs. In Aldhelm’s 
riddle 6, Luna, the tides are thought to well forth from a deep gorge in the ocean and to 
recede again into it. 

% Kennedy and others have already drawn attention to pertinent passages in Latin 
authors, such as Lucretius, Pliny, Isidore, Bede, that may have served as sources for the 
several themes in our riddles. 
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or even less than that. Yet, as far as I can see, there would always remain 
at least half a dozen doublets.“ Riddles 1 and 2-3 may have the same 
author; in other doublets different authors appear more likely. For this 
and other reasons I feel, like Kennedy, that the Exeter riddles can hardly 
be the product of a single pen.® 

Riddle 2-3 differs conspicuously from most of the other riddles of the 
Exeter collection by its sustained action, its poetical vigor, and its classi- 
cal background.’ Riddle 1 can claim these qualities only in a much lesser 
degree. According to some new solutions proposed by me, a classical 
background is also found in riddles 39 and 74 with their philosophical 
contents,’’ and it is further present in riddles 40 and 66, which take their 
themes from Aldhelm’s riddle 100, Creatura, itself crammed with Greek 
philosophical and cosmological ideas. The peculiar nature of these six 
Old English riddles speaks again in favor of a plurality of authors in the 
Exeter riddle collection. 

There are distinct Christian elements in riddle 2-3 to which Kennedy 
has drawn special attention.'® To be sure, like Aldhelm, the poet of this 
riddle advances natural causes gathered from pagan literature for the 
phenomena he describes. But for him the ultimate or first cause always 
is the Christian Lord, the rector regnorum of Aldhelm’s Creatura, who 
imposes His law on the lightning and the whole of creation. The rhetorical 
question in the first two lines of riddle 1 recalls the similar rhetorical 
questions in R.2, lines 12-15, and R.3, lines 72-74. All these passages 
have in mind God, the prime mover of the celestial bodies and the atmos- 
phere. 

The Old English riddle collection excels by its wealth of motives. 
However, he who looks in it for ‘““Urgermanische Vorstellungen’’—by 
the way, a rather hazy constellation of notions—will be disappointed. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


4 See the table of solutions in Mackie, pp. 240-242. This table, in part already obsolete, 
will eventually have to be revised. 

% Kennedy, p. 145. Tupper, pp. lxiii-lxxix, champions the essential unity of authorship. 
To my knowledge, the doublets have never been studied from the angle of whether they 
suggest one or more authors. 

16 Taliesin’s long Welsh rhapsody “Wind” is quite different in character from riddle 
(2, 3). 

17 PMLA, wx1 (Dec., 1946), 910-915, and Medium Aevum, xv (1946), 48-54. 

18 Kennedy, p. 145. 
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THE LEGEND OF JULIUS CAESAR’S BRITISH CONQUEST 
By HoMER NEARING, JR. 


I. THE LEGEND BEFORE GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH 


ONE of the deadly weapons of medizval legend, not even the darts 
of Yspadaden Penkawr, is more sinister than Crocea Mors, the 
sword of Julius Caesar. This Yellow Death, a terrible instrument which 
inflicted incurable and inevitably fatal wounds, was invented by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who says that Caesar lost it in his first battle with the 
British when it stuck in the cleft shield of the British prince Nennius 
and was carried off by him. The episode is symbolic of Caesar’s entire 
association with the British as related by Geoffrey and his followers, 
for at their hands the great Roman’s military reputation suffered even 
worse than his armory in his encounters with the descendants of Brut. 
Geoffrey, however, was not the first writer to discredit the glory 
Caesar had won in Britain, nor did he invent every element of the Caesar 
story he narrates. Some of his material derives, at third hand, from Caesar’s 
own commentaries. In the fourth book of the Gallic War Caesar relates 
that after his return from Germany he decided to invade Britain, from 
which the Gauls had received help against him. Some of the British, 
hearing of his preparations, sent emissaries offering submission. He sent 
the Gallic chief Commius back with them as his representative and sailed 
shortly after with two legions. Reaching the island, Caesar found the 
changeable British in arms. His troops hesitated to disembark until 
a standard-bearer of the tenth legion leaped into the water urging his 
brothers-in-arms to charge the shore. Their assault shook the British 
so severely that the latter restored Commius to Caesar and promised 
hostages. Before all the hostages were delivered, however, the ships 
bearing Caesar’s cavalry, which had been windbound at his departure 
from Gaul, were forced back to the continent by a sudden storm after 
they had come within sight of the Roman camp; and the Roman vessels 
at hand were damaged by high tide and tempest. Caesar found himself 
practicaliy marooned on a savage island at the end of the world, without 
cavalry, without ships, without supplies. And winter was closing in. 
Desperately he tore the worst damaged ships apart for repair materials 
and sent his troops into the fields to seize the crops. The British, quick 
to perceive his predicament, struck at him twice, but were repulsed. 
Again they made peace overtures. Caesar ordered them to send hostages 
after him, and sailed with his repaired vessels to Gaul. 
In the fifth book of the Gallic War Caesar relates his second expedition 
to Britain. This time his landing was unopposed. He marched inland and 
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had taken a woodland fortress when word came to him that a great 
storm had almost destroyed his fleet again. Returning to the coast, he 
ordered new vessels from his continental shipyards and spent the next 
ten days or so preparing defenses for his damaged fleet. Meanwhile the 
British had laid their intertribal jealousies aside to appoint Cassivel- 
launus supreme commander of their forces. Caesar, marching inland once 
more, at first drove them before him in a series of skirmishes; but sud- 
denly, after a lull during which the Romans began to build a camp, the 
British burst upon them, executed a brilliant maneuver, and were 
finally driven off only with the arrival of Roman reinforcements. In 
this type of fighting, Caesar admits, the Roman soldier was no match 
for the Briton. The engagement cost him Q. Laberius Durus, the only 
officer whose loss he records in his account of the expeditions to Britain. 

The next day the British attacked again, but this time were routed 
so violently that Cassivellaunus dismissed, or was deserted by, all his 
troops but 4,000 chariot, and adopted guerrilla tactics. Advancing to the 
Thames, “which could be crossed by foot at only one place and there 
only with difficulty,” Caesar found the remaining British forces drawn 
up on the opposite side. Before them, in the bank of the river, were fixed 
pointed stakes, and similar stakes had been driven into the river bed. 
But the Romans, though the water was so deep that only their heads 
remained above the surface, moved with such speed and force that the 
British were unable to withstand them. 

On top of this defeat Cassivellaunus’s past began to make difficulties 
for him. Some time before this he had put to death the chief (called 
Imanuentius in the old editions of Caesar) of the powerful Trinobantes, 
whose son Mandubracius had fled to Gaul and entrusted himself to 
Caesar. The Trinobantes now sent legates to Caesar offering to surrender 
and requesting that Mandubracius be restored to them as their chief. 
Caesar, taking forty hostages and a supply of grain, complied with their 
request. Other tribes soon followed this example. The complete collapse 
of the British opposition was close at hand. Caesar sought out the strong- 
hold of Cassivellaunus and stormed it; and its capture marked the end 
of the war, except for the unsuccessful attempt of four Kentish chiefs, 
acting on Cassivellaunus’s orders, to attack Caesar’s naval camp. Cas- 
sivellaunus, having persuaded the Gallic chief Commius to intercede 
for him, at last sent ambassadors offering to capitulate; and Caesar, 
eager to winter in Gaul because of the constant threat of disorders there, 
took hostages, imposed a yearly tribute, forbade Cassivellaunusto attempt 
reprisals against Mandubracius and the Trinobantes, and left Britain for 


The date of Caesar’s final departure from Britain was 54 B.c. Within a 
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century the process of myth-making was under way. As Cicero remarked 
in his Brutus, while Caesar’s purpose in penning his commentaries was 
that “others who wanted to write history should have materials from 
which to work ready to their hands, he perhaps put in his debt only the 
pedants who like to frizzle such things with curling-irons, and deterred 
sensible men from writing at all.’”’ Probably Cicero had only stylistic 
curling-irons in mind, but some later writers applied them to fact. 
Valerius Maximus, writing during the reign of Tiberius, about 30 a.p., 
includes in the chapter “Of Fortitude” of his Memorable Words and Deeds 
(m1, ii, 23) the story of a rash exploit of Caesius Scaeva, who was later 
to win glory in the war against Pompey. During Caesar’s war with the 
Britons, goes the story, Scaeva and four companions took a boat to a 
rock in the sea near a point which the British had occupied with a strong 
force. When the tide, by which the rock was divided from the island, had 
ebbed, a great horde of Britons attacked the five Romans. Scaeva’s 
companions promptly escaped in the boat, leaving him to face the Britons 
alone. Assailed by missiles on all sides, he put up an incredible resistance, 
fighting with his sword when his javelin and those of his erstwhile com- 
rades-in-arms were gone. At last, crushed and battered and speared in 
the thigh, he leaped into the blood-stained waves, and despite the burden 
of a double corselet swam to safety. When he had returned to the Roman 
camp, he begged Caesar’s forgiveness for his rashness, and to his surprise 
was elevated to the office of centurion. In the Gallic War, which records 
the heroism of a standard-bearer of the tenth legion and the death of the 
tribune Laberius, there is no hint of this exploit. Nevertheless, the story, 
like its subject, was elevated to a position of authority. From Nepotianus’s 
epitome of Valerius Maximus it passed into Landolfus’s Historia Mis- 
cella,' an expansion of Eutropius’s Breviarium, through which it reached 
the Elizabethans as the work of ‘‘Eutropius, from some pieces of Sueto- 
nius which are now lost.’ 

Tacitus, in his Dialogue on Oratory, has Marcus Aper say in pursuit 
of a point in his argument (§17): “I myself saw in Britain an old man who 
claimed to have been in the battle in which the Britons tried to keep the 
invading Caesar from landing and to beat him from their shores.” This 
of course is not necessarily fiction, but like Valerius Maximus’s anecdote 
it illustrates the propensity of writers for finding apologues, real or 
imaginary, in Caesar’s invasion of Britain. 

1H. Droysen, ed. Euéropi Breviarium ... cum... Additamentis, in Monumentia Ger- 
maniae Historica, 1, Ixv and 282. 

2 Camden, Britannia (trans., 1722 ed.), 1, col. li. See Stow, Annales (1631 ed.), sig. B, 
and Speed, Historie of Great Britaine (1632 ed.), sig. E2. The reference to Suetonius derives 
from Orosius’s statement (added to Eutropius by Landolfus) that he is condensing Sue- 
tonius. 
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Suetonius (Julius 47) says that Caesar’s motive in invading Britain 
was a desire for British pearls, which he was fond of holding in his hand 
to guess their weight. Suetonius does not observe that both Pliny 
(Natural History, tx, 116) and Tacitus (Agricola 12) disparaged the 
quality of British pearls. 

At the outbreak of the Parthian War in 162, Polyaenus, a Macedonian 
living in Rome, dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and his brother his Eigi 
Books of Stratagems, in which he relates (vit, xxiii, 5) how Caesar, in 
attempting to cross a great river in Britain, was opposed by the horsemen 
and chariots of King Kasolaunos. In his army Caesar had a big elephant, 
an animal unknown to the Britons. Equipped with iron armor and carry- 
ing on his back a tower wherein were archers and slingers, the elephant 
was sent into the river. The Britons were terrified, while ‘‘as for the horses, 
what need to write of them? since even among the Greeks horses fly 
when they see so much as an unarmed elephant, but one towered and 
armored, spewing forth arrows and stones, they could not bear to look 
upon.” So the Britons fled and the Romans crossed the river without 
danger, “having thrown the enemy into panic with one beast.” Polyaenus 
may possibly have confused Julius Caesar with the emperor Claudius, 
who according to Dio Cassius (Roman History, Lx, 21) had elephants 
brought to Britain. 

About the beginning of the third century Athenaeus added further to 
the Caesar legend in his Deipnosophists (v1, 273, b). A Roman among his 
gastronomes says that “Caesar, the first man in the world to cross over 
to attack Britain, though he had a thousand ships, took as retinue three 
slaves in all; this is related by Cotta, his second in command on that 
occasion, in the treatise on the Roman Constitution, which is written in 
our native tongue.’ Caesar does mention a L. Aurunculeius Cotta as one 
of his generals; but this Cotta was one of the officers left in Gaul to handle 
the Morini and Menapii during Caesar’s first expedition to Britain 
(1v, 23, 37), and Caesar says nothing of him in his account of the second. 
The three slaves perhaps derive from the three companions whom Plu- 
tarch says Caesar kept with him among the pirates of Cilicia. 

In 371 Julian the Apostate, in his satirical symposium of the Caesars, 
pictured Julius as a megalomaniac with a passion for being first in every- 
thing. In illustration of his passion, Julian has him claim the honor which 
in the Gallic War is accorded to a standard bearer: “I was the first 
Roman who ventured to sail the outer sea. Perhaps this achievement 
was not so wonderful, though it was a daring deed that may well command 


* Trans. Charles B. Gulick (Loeb Classical Library), 11, 227. 
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your admiration; but a more glorious action of mine was when I leapt 
ashore from my ship before all the others.’ 

A century later Sidonius Apollinaris addressed to his father-in-law, 
the Emperor Avitus, a verse panegyric in which the personification of 
Rome, telling Jove of her past glories, expands the scope of Caesar’s 
conquests beyond Scotland: “Caesar led his victorious standards even 
against the Caledonian Britons; and though he vanquished Scot, Pict, 
and Saxon, he still sought foes even where nature forbade him to seek 
farther for mankind.” 

None of these stories, however, was so important in the course of later 
literature as the disparaging evaluations some ancient writers made of 
Caesar’s British invasions, which tended to undermine the authority of 
the Gallic War. Lucan, whose difficulties with Nero had made the name 
Caesar anathema to him, sneered in his Pharsalia (11, 527) that Julius 
“terrified, showed his back to the Britons whom he had sought out.” 
Tacitus, judiciously appraising the importance of Caesar’s expeditions 
in the Romanization of Britain, decided (Agricola 13) that the divine 
Julius, though he had intimidated and subjected the Britons of the coast, 
had rather opened up the island to subsequent conquests than bequeathed 
it as a possession to Rome. And Dio Cassius (Roman History, XxxIx, 53) 
said of Caesar’s first invasion that from Britain “he had won nothing for 
himself or for the state except the glory of having conducted an expedi- 
tion against its inhabitants; but on this he prided himself greatly and 
the Romans at home likewise magnified it to a remarkable degree.’ To 
these remarks may be added the opinion of one of Caesar’s colleagues as 
cited by Suetonius (Julius 56): “Pollio Asinius considered [Caesar’s 
commentaries] to have been composed with little care and little unbiased 
verity, for Caesar was usually too ready to believe the reported achieve- 
ments of others and, whether deliberately or through lapse of memory, 
to relate his own deeds falsely; and [Pollio] thought that he had intended 
to rewrite and correct them.”’ 

None of these legends and opinions, except Valerius Maximus’s 
apologue and Lucan’s sneer, seems to have been known to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who based his story of Caesar’s invasions on Bede, the 
Historia Britonum, and Henry of Huntingdon. The direct source of this 
part of Bede and the Historia Britonum, which were Henry of Hunting- 
don’s sources, was Orosius. At the opening of his account of Caesar 
(v1, 7) Orosius says, ‘‘Suetonius Tranquillus has most fully unfolded this 

* Wilmer C. Wright (trans.), The Works of the Emperor Julian (Loeb Classical Library)» 


u, 379. 
5 Ernest Cary (trans.), Dio’s Roman History (Loeb Classical Library), 11, 378. 
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history, the relevant portions of which I have extracted.” And yet his 
material patently derives from the Gallic War. Apparently he was using a 
MS in which Caesar’s commentaries had been prefixed to Suetonius’; 
Twelve Caesars (which begins with the life of Julius). Conceivably, the 
leaf bearing the identification of the Commentaries, if any, had become 
detached and lost, and the assignment of the whole thing to Suetonius 
made hastily by someone unaware that the MS contained more than 
one work. In any case Orosius follows Caesar’s own account of the British 
invasions, though here and there he makes slight changes which were to 
have important consequences. Caesar admits that his predicament during 
the first expedition was quite serious, but does not fail to throw most 
of the blame on the weather or to give full credit to his own consummate 
management of the situation. In Orosius’s epitome, however, the Britons 
seem to share honors with the weather, and the condition of the Roman 
army on departing from Britain is made to appear utterly abject: ‘First 
harassed by a bitter fight, then overcome by a disastrous tempest, 
[Caesar] lost the greater part of his fleet, no small number of his soldiers, 
and almost all of his cavalry. Returning to Gaul, he sent the legions into 
winter quarters.” 

In condensing Caesar’s account of the second expedition, Orosius 
reduces the skirmishes attending Caesar’s march to the Thames to two 
battles, viz. the two encounters which Caesar had described in most 
detail. Of the surprise attack in which Laberius was killed, Orosius says: 
“In the first battle Caesar’s cavalry was vanquished by the Britons and 
the tribune Labienus slain.” (The substitution of Labienus for Caesar’s 
Laberius may have been due toa misreading of some scribal abbreviation; 
the name Labienus appears frequently in the Gallic War, being that of 
Caesar’s chief of staff.) Of the British attack the following day Orosius 
says: “In the second battle, to the great peril of his own men, Caesar 
put the Britons to flight.” Thence, he continues, Caesar 


proceeded to the river Thames, which, they say, is fordable at only one place. On 
the farther bank, an immense multitude of the enemy under the leadership of 
Cassovellaunus had taken their position; and they had blocked the bank of the 
river and, under the water, almost all the ford with most sharp stakes. When 
these had been detected and avoided by the Romans, the barbarians, unable to 
endure the charge of the legions, hid themselves in the woods, whence they har- 
ried the Romans gravely and repeatedly with their frequent sallies. 


It should be noted that Orosius does not actually say that the Romans 
forded the Thames. A reader unacquainted with the Gallic War could 
not be sure from this passage that Caesar had not rejoined his fleet, 
sailed up the Thames, avoided the stakes at the shallow, and then landed 
to put the Britons to flight. 
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In relating the surrender of the Trinobantes, for Caesar’s Trinobantes 
firmissima civitas (the Trinobantes, a powerful tribe) Orosius wrote 
Trinobantum firmissima civitas (the powerful tribe of the Trinobantes). 
Civitas, however, was coming to mean city instead of tribe,® so that later 
historiographers took Orosius’s phrasing to mean “the powerful city 
Trinobantum.” Orosius also contracted ‘“‘Mandubracius,” the prince 
whom the Trinobantes asked Caesar to restore to them as their chief, 
to “Andragius” (Mandubragius). 

Orosius’s account of Caesar’s British expeditions is repeated almost 
verbatim by Bede, who, however, makes some changes in the part relat- 
ing to Caesar’s passage of the Thames. He omits the clause, not true 
in his day,’ stating that the Thames could be crossed at only one point, 
so that it becomes even more difficult for a reader of his account to be 
sure that Caesar had not sailed up the Thames instead of fording it, 
and adds to the account of the stakes: “The vestiges of these same stakes 
are to be seen to this day; upon examination it seems that each of them 
is as thick as a human thigh and, being cased with lead, is fixed im- 
movably in the bottom of the river.” 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which draws on Bede for its opening 
passages, makes it clear that the Romans intended to cross the Thames, 
but states flatly that when they found the stakes in the river, “they would 
not fare over the ford.” This statement seems to have resulted from a 
misunderstanding of Bede’s remark, repeated from Orosius, that the 
Romans “discovered and avoided”’ the stakes with which the Britons 
had “blocked” (praestruxerat) the ford. In the next sentence the Chronicle 
relates, with a bland disregard of such details as the crossing of rivers, 
that the British warriors (who, Bede makes clear, were on the other side 
of the Thames) fled into the woods, and that Caesar captured many of 
their chief cities after a great struggle, then “left his army dwelling with 
the Scots and went south into Gaul.’’ (The reference to the Scots derives 
from the substitution, in some of the MSS of Bede, of in Hibernia[m] for 
in hiberna = winter quarters.) 

The Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius written by or under the direction 
of King Alfred relates (v, xii) that when Caesar first came to Britain, he 
“fought with the British and was put to flight in the land called Kent. 
Soon after, he fought again with the Britons in Kent and they were put 
to flight. Their third fight was near the water called Thames, near the 
ford called Wallingford. After that the king and the inhabitants of 
Cirencester surrendered to him, and later all that were in the island.” 


® Robert W. Chambers, “Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Brut,” History, N. S., 1v 
(1920), 38. 
7 [bid., p. 36. 
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The substitution of Cirencester for Trinobantum is a puzzle, though the 
words might look alike in a bad hand. Perhaps the author of this passage 
was influenced by a notion that Caesar had driven the Celts into the 
west, where they dwelt in his own day. 

Neither the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle nor King Alfred’s Orosius seems 
to have had much influence on later versions of the Caesar legend.® With 
Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, the source of the Caesar material in Henry 
of Huntingdon and Geoffrey of Monmouth was the Historia Britonum, 
a compilation traditionally associated with a ‘‘Nennius”’ of the late 
eighth century. The earliest extant text of this work is a MS of Chartres, 
dating from the ninth or tenth century, which relates that “when the 
Romans had acquired dominion of the whole world, they sent legates to 
the Britons to receive hostages and taxes (censum), as they had received 
from all other nations and islands.” 


But the Britons, who were haughty and vain, scorned the legates of the Ro 
mans. Then Julius Caesar, who was the first to obtain and keep absolute imperial 
power, flew into a rage and went to Britain with sixty ships. He landed in the 
estuary of the Thames, where his fleet suffered shipwreck while he was fighting 
with Dolobellus (pugnabat apud Dolobellum), who was proconsul to the British 
king, who himself was called Bellimus, whose son was Minoamus, who ruled all 
the islands of the Tyrrhenian Sea. And Julius left without victory, his soldiers 
slain and his ships shattered. 

And again after a space of three years he came with a great army in three hun- 
dred ships and arrived at the mouth of the Thames. There they began war, and 
there were killed many soldiers of his cavalry, since the above-mentioned consul 
had placed iron stakes and caltrops® in the shallows of the river; this invisible 
device was a great danger to the soldiers of the Romans, and they went away 
without [peace (MS. Harl. 3859)] on this occasion too. 

War was waged a third time near a place which is called [T]rinovantum, and 
Julius received the imperial rule of Britain forty and seven years before the birth 
of Christ, 5215 from the creation of the world. On three occasions the leaders of 
the Romans were slain by the Britons. 


This passage is based on Orosius, though some details are drawn from 
other sources.’® The proconsul Dolobellus, for example, appears to derive 


8 Except for Calendre’s history Des empereors de Rome (see below). The Anglo-Saxon 
version of Bede made by King Alfred or at his direction states merely that Britain was 
unknown to the Romans until Julius Caesar overran it. Apparently, since details of Caesar’s 
expeditions were incorporated in the Anglo-Saxon Orosius, they were dispensed with in the 
Bede. 

® Semen bellicosum cethilou (MS. Har]. 3859: semen bellicosum, id est cetilou) which Faral 
—La Légende Arthurienne (Paris, 1929), 1, 86—translates as chausses-trapes. Camden 
(Britannia) took semen bellicosum to refer to British warriors; Peter Roberts, the first 
translator of the Brut Tysilio, derived cetilou from coethawl=stake (cited by Madden, ed. 
Layamon’s Brut, 11, 335). 

10 See Faral, 1, 88-90. 
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from a local tradition which placed Caesar’s operations on this occasion 
near Canterbury or Rochester. The phrase pugnabat apud Dolobellum 
would mean “fought at the place called Dolobellum”’ if it were not fol- 
lowed by the identification of Dolobellum as a proconsul. It seems that 
the scribe of this passage or of one of its sources confused Durovernum, 
the ancient site of Canterbury, or Durobrivae, the ancient site of Roches- 
ter," with Dolabella, the name of several men mentioned by Orosius. It 
is interesting to imagine the MS changes by which “Caesar fought at 
Durovernum” became ‘‘Caesar fought with Dolabellus’”’; but until time 
machines are invented, and scholars can afford them, no accurate re- 
construction is possible. We might guess, however, that the original 
reading was, ‘Caesar was fighting at Durovernum with Cassivellaunus”’; 
that in one text the “with Cassivellaunus” was omitted; and that a 
copyist read ‘‘Durovernum” as “‘Dolobellum.’”” 

The British king ‘“‘Bellimus, whose son was Minoamus,”’ sprang from 
a misreading of Orosius. Although the Chartres MS is the earliest extant 
text of the Historia Britonum, the original phrasing of this passage seems 
to be more closely followed by the eleventh century Harleian text (3859), 
which says that the British king “was called Bellinus, and was the son 
of Minocannus.” Apparently desiring to record as many names as pos- 
sible of the leaders under whom the Britons had repulsed the great 
Julius, the author or one of the expanders of this section of the Historia 
Britonum searched his Orosius carefully. Either he had already found 
Cassivellaunus and identified him as the proconsul of the British king, 
as suggested above, or somehow overlooked him. But a little further on, 
in Orosius’s account of Caligula (vm, 5), he found a reference to ‘“‘Mino- 
cynobelinus, son of the king of the Britons” (Minocynobelinum Britan- 
norum regis filium). This in turn was a misreading of Suetonius’s refer- 
ence (Caligula 44) to ““Adminius, the son of Cynobellinus, king of the 
Britons” (Adminio Cynobellini Britannorum regis filio). Ironically, 
Orosius’s fusion was divided into two names once more, and the newly 
created British chiefs Minocannus and Bellinus jumped obligingly from 
one century to another to rule the Britons who had first repulsed Rome. 

The next work to add to the legend of Caesar’s conquest of Britain was 
the Gesta Pontificum Anglorum (1125) of William of Malmesbury, who 


" Or Durolevum, a place midway between them. See W. M. Flinders Petrie, “Neglected 
British History,” Proceedings of the British Academy 1917-1918, p. 254. 

' This hypothesis is supported by the statement that it was the “above-mentioned 
consul” who arranged the defenses of the shallows, for Orosius states that Cassivellaunus 
commanded the Britons in the battle at the Thames. 

'3 Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, p. 272, cited by Chambers, p. 37. 

‘ This whimsical use of Orosius apparently annoyed one of the later readers of the 
Historia Britonum. See Faral, 1, 186, on the Chartres text interpolation. 
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says that the hot springs of Bath are believed to have been created by 
Julius Caesar." As already noted, William’s contemporary, Henry of 
Huntingdon, went to Bede and the Historia Britonum for the account of 
Caesar in his Historia Anglorum (1129). The first time Caesar invaded 
Britain, says Henry, “‘he felt the bitter resistance of the Britons more 
than he was able to believe” and was “compelled by force to retreat to 
his ships.”” During the second invasion the Roman fleet was wrecked so 
badly that repairs took a long time. With no hope of escape, Caesar 
exhorted his soldiers sharply and engaged the Britons, who “as usual” 
were confident of victory. 

Then while the military tribune Labienus plunged the vanguard violently into 
the wedge formation of Dolobellus, who was the proconsul of the British king, 
and hewed, felled, and pursued the yielding ranks, the troops of the [British] king 
thrust between his phalanxes and the main army of Caesar. This king was called 
Belinus, and he was the brother of King Cassibellaunus and the son of the power- 
ful king Liud, who had subjected many islands of the sea by war. His troops cut 
down the surrounded Labienus and all his men, and dispatched them to sudden 
death. Julius, seeing the day to be unlucky, and remarking that fighting the Brit- 
ish was a matter for craft more than force, suffered greater losses than before ani 
took to flight. 


The near-by woods afforded the Romans a hiding place for the moment 
Before engaging the Britons again, Caesar addressed his troops with a 
noble speech (which makes up about a third of Henry’s account). In- 
spired by the speech, the Romans went on to victory. When Caesar had 
returned to Gaul, Henry concludes, war suddenly broke out; whereupon 
he sent for the legions “which remained in Britain’ and put them into 
winter quarters ‘“‘so that they could go with him to Rome; concerning 
which Lucan says: ‘Solountur flavi longa statione Brittanni’”’ (“The golden- 
haired Britons are released from their tedious station” —though Henry 
seems to have understood it to mean, “‘The splendid legions in Britain 
are released from their tedious station’’). Lucan actually says (1, 402): 
“Solvountur flavi longa statione Rutheni” (“The golden-haired A quitanians, 
etc.’””). Perhaps Henry was using a poorly copied text of the Pharsalia. 
But he might have been depending on his memory, which certainly 
played him many tricks in the résumé of Geoffrey of Monmouth he later 
sent to Warinus Brito. 


II. GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S CAESAR LEGEND 


About the time Henry of Huntingdon completed the second edition of 
his Historia Anglorum (1135) Geoffrey of Monmouth issued his Historia 


'’ Geoffrey of Monmouth attributes them to King Bladud the necromancer. See H. 
Nearing, “Local Caesar Traditions in Britain,” Speculum, xxiv (1949), 218. 
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Regum Britanniae. One of the best stories in Geoffrey’s work is the legend 
of Caesar’s conquest of Britain. The great builder King Lud, says Geoffrey, 
had two brothers and two sons. His brothers were Cassibellaunus, who 
fought with Caesar, and Nennius, who quarreled with Lud for changing 
the name of New Troy (Trinovantum) to Kaerlud, ‘“‘which contention . . 
the historian Gildas has described at sufficient length” (1, 17). At Lud’s 
death Cassibellaunus was crowned king because Androgeus and Tenuan- 
tius, Lud’s sons, were too young to reign. The punctilious new king, 
however, gave Androgeus Trinovantum and the Duchy of Kent, and 
Tenuantius Cornwall to hold under him (111, 20). At this time, ‘“‘as is 
found in Roman histories,” Julius Caesar, having subjugated Gaul, 
came to the shores of the Ruteni (Aquitanians). Beholding Britain in the 
sea he inquired concerning its name and inhabitants, and being told 
exclaimed: 

By Hercules, we Romans and Britons rise from the same stock, since we are de- 
scended from the Trojan race. . . . But unless I am mistaken they have greatly 
degenerated from us and know nothing of warfare, since they dwell in the ocean 
outside the world. They should easily be brought to give us tribute and show 
continued submission to the Roman honor. But first we ought to command them 
to render tribute unapproached and unharmed by the Roman people, and to 
submit to the senate like other nations, lest by shedding the blood of our kinsmen 
we offend the ancient nobility of our father Priam [rv, 1]. 


On receiving the letter containing Caesar’s demands, King Cassibellaunus, 
infuriated, replied that the Roman thirst for gold and silver would be 
stoutly opposed by the liberty-loving Britons, who as kinsmen should 
have been offered amity rather than servitude.’* Caesar forthwith sailed 
to the estuary of the Thames, while Cassibellaunus sped to the town of 
Dorobellum to hold a council of war. At this council were Bellinus, his 
princeps miliciae, ‘by whose prudence and counsel the whole realm was 
managed,”’ Androgeus Duke of Trinovantum, Tenuantius Duke of 
Cornwall, and the three under-kings Cridous of Albania (Scotland), 
Gueithaet of Venedotia (North Wales), and Brittahel of Demetia (South 
Wales)—all of whom advised an immediate attack to drive Caesar out 
before he could seize towns and secure his lines. 

During the ensuing fight Androgeus and the king’s brother Nennius, 
leading the men of Kent and the citizens of Trinovantum, happened to 
meet the “emperor” himself and nearly routed his cohort. Nennius, 
rejoicing that fortune had permitted him to strike even one blow at so 
great a man, rushed at Caesar, who wounded him in the head. Caesar’s 


‘6 Cassibellaunus’s message bears a certain resemblance to the speech of Calgacus in 
Tacitus’s Agricola; but it may be fortuitous, for there is no certain trace of Tacitus in 
medieval catalogues. See J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (1903), 1, 636. 
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second blow, however, cleft Nennius’s shield, and before he could work 
his sword loose he was separated from the Briton in the swirl of battle: 
whereupon Nennius threw his own sword away and, extracting Caesar’s 
from his shield, proceeded to decapitate or fatally wound all the Romans 
he encountered, among others the tribune Labienus (whom, some MSS 
add, he cut down in primo congressu). Caesar’s sword, which was buried 
with Nennius when he died of the head wound a fortnight later, was 
named the Yellow Death, “for no one who had been wounded by it 
escaped alive.” 

The Britons having won the field by sunset, Caesar’s companions 
persuaded him to return to Gaul. There he was threatened by rebellion, 
which was encouraged by a rumor that Cassibellaunus was crossing the 
sea in pursuit of the Romans. But Caesar appeased the nobles with gifts 
and promised the common people civil liberties, the dispossessed their 
estates, and the slaves freedom. ‘“‘He who before had robbed them of 
everything, thundering with the ferocity of a lion, now rejoices that he 
can return everything, bleating with the humble voice of a gentle lamb.”’ 

In this account of Caesar’s first expedition Geoffrey has expanded the 
few sentences of his sources to epic proportions. His great builder Lud is 
apparently the “Ludd of the Silver Hand” of Welsh literature, whom 
Henry of Huntingdon had substituted for the Minocannus of the Historia 
Britonum.” Cassibellaunus, whom Henry had made the son of his King 
Liud, is now the king’s brother; and a new character appears in the story 
as the third brother Nennius, whose name suggests some mysterious 
connection in Geoffrey’s mind with that dim writer of the eighth century 
to whom tradition attributes the Historia Britonum. As for the quarrel 
between Nennius and Lud over the renaming of Trinovantum, no one 
who has read the De Excidio et Conquestu Britanniae can doubt that if 
Gildas had described it, he would have done so “‘at sufficient length.” 

Geoffrey’s notion that Caesar had beheld Britain from Aquitania 
(litus Rutenorum) implies that he looked up the correct reading of the 
line which Henry of Huntingdon had misquoted from Lucan: ‘‘The 
golden-haired Aquitanians are released from their tedious station.”’ 
Caesar had sailed for Britain from ‘“‘the territory of the Morini” (Gallic 
War, tv, 21), as Orosius and his derivatives make clear. And that Geoffrey 
was aware of the location of the Morini appears further on in his narrative 
when he places the tower of Boulogne in their territory. But he seems to 
have thought of Caesar as beholding Britain, not from the point of Gaul 
which happened to be closest to the island, but from his winter quarters. 
Lucan, the only ancient author at hand who had said anything specific 


17 See Robert H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles (Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philol. and Lit., x, 1906), p. 68. 
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about the location of Caesar’s legions wintering in Gaul, spoke of the 
Rutheni. And so in Geoffrey’s account Caesar strains his eyes at Britain 
from southern Gaul. 

Cassibellaunus’s council of war meets at Dorobellum, for Geoffrey’s 
sense of idiom could not accept the statement of the Historia Britonum 
that Caesar had ‘‘fought apud Dolobellum, who was proconsul to the 
British king, who himself (et ipse) was called Bellinus.”” Dolobellum was 
obviously the name of a place; and, as the et ipse suggested, Bellinus 
(that slip-of-the-pen from the pages of Orosius) was no doubt the pro- 
consul rather than the British king that Henry of Huntingdon had made 
of him. In any case Geoffrey did not want his great king Belinus, the 
brother of Brennus, whose exploits he had just described (111, i-x), to be 
confused with this dubious character from the Historia Britonum. There- 
fore he has Cassibellaunus gather his forces at ““Dorobellum”’ and demotes 
Henry’s King Belinus to princeps miliciae, though in deference to Henry’s 
authority this Bellinus still helps to rule the whole realm by his prudence 
and counsel. 

As for Labienus, the Laberius of the Gallic War (v, 15) whose name had 
been changed by Orosius, the shift of his death from the second expedi- 
tion to the first is a skilful use of dramatic license. If Geoffrey were known 
to have had a memory like Henry of Huntingdon’s, we might suspect 
that he had forgotten at exactly which point in the narrative Labienus 
was killed, and turned to Bede or Landolfus to read that ‘‘Caesar’s 
cavalry was vanquished by the British in the first battle (primo congressu) 
and the tribune Labienus slain,” without noticing that it was the first 
battle of the second expedition that was being described. The repetition 
of the words primo congressu in some MSS of Geoffrey, and the circum- 
stance that no individual battle of the first expedition is described in 
Bede and Landolfus, would confirm the suspicion. But to attribute the 
shift of Labienus’s death to a mistake is to disregard Geoffrey’s aim and 
genius. He is writing epic, even if in disguise; Nennius has just snatched 
away the sword of the great Roman emperor. What is he to do with it? 
Slay unnamed rank-and-file? By no means; the episode must have a 
climax. It is Labienus the tribune who falls before Nennius’s newly 
acquired sword. The sword itself seems to take its name from the dreaded 
Yellow Plague (Pestis flava), whose former ravages had been indelibly 
impressed on the memory of the Britons."* 

The threat of rebellion among the Gauls after Caesar’s return from 
Britain also seems to be Geoffrey’s invention. There is a very faint sug- 
gestion of this episode in the Gallic War (1v, 37), where two of Caesar’s 


‘8 Faral (11, 152), who cites the Life of St. Teliavus in the Book of Llandaf (ed. J. Rhys, 
p. 107) and the Annals of Tigernach (a.v. 550). 
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returning ships lose the course and are attacked on landing by the Morini. 
But in view of the absence in the Historia Regum Britanniae of parallels 
to the passages in Caesar which are favorable to the British, as well as 
such misunderstandings as the litus Rutenorum, it is hardly likely that 
Geoffrey was familiar with the Gallic War. He brings in the threat of 
rebellion after Caesar’s return to Gaul in accordance with the aim of his 
work. Caesar, one of his chief foils to the shining nobility of the ancient 
Britons, has already been depicted as impious, covetous, and ill-mannered. 
Now that he has fallen into adversity, he must be depicted as truckling, 
demagogic, and disingenuous. And so Geoffrey transfers to this point 
the Gallic tumults which Orosius and his followers had mentioned after 
Caesar’s final return from Britain, and the erstwhile conqueror’s roar 
changes to a bleat. 

But the iron will and bitter vengefulness of this great Roman whom 
the valor of the Britons has put down must not be underestimated. 
“‘Not a day passed that he did not brood over his flight, and the victory 
of the Britons.’”’ And so, Geoffrey continues, two years later Caesar 
prepared to revenge himself upon Cassibellaunus. The British king, 
hearing of Caesar’s intention, hastened to prepare defenses; and in the 
bed of the Thames, up which Caesar would sail to reach Trinovantum, 
he fixed stakes of iron and lead as thick as a man’s thigh, their points 
hidden by the surface so that the Roman ships should drive against them 
and be shattered. Then Julius set sail with an innumerable multitude 
to slaughter the people who had humbled him. And he would undoubtedly 
have done so if his fleet had been able to land undamaged. But as his 
ships sailed up the Thames to Trinovantum they were pierced by the 
stakes and gulped down by the river, and the Romans drowned by the 
thousands. At this, Caesar hastened to turn his remaining ships to shore, 
where the remnant of his army manfully resisted the British attack. 
Nevertheless the Romans were no match for the British, whose army, 
hourly augmented by reinforcements, was three times as large as theirs; 
and so Caesar fled to the remaining ships and sailed to Gaul. There he 
betook himself to a tower, which, fearing that the volatile Gauls would 
rebel again, he had built as a refuge at a place called Odnea before going 
on this second expedition to Britain. 

The Tower at Odnea makes its first appearance in Geoffrey’s account. 
It is really the lighthouse at Boulogne, apparently the one which Suetoni- 
us attributes to Caligula. Geoffrey seems to have connected this light- 
house with Caesar by association with a similar building that once stood 
near the Castle of Dover (which local tradition ascribed to Caesar'®). 
Camden says: 


'® See H. Nearing, “Local Caesar Traditions in Britain,” Speculum, xxv (1949), 220. 
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Upon another rock over-against this [Castle of Dover], and almost of equal height 
there are the remains of some very ancient building. One author, upon what 
grounds I know not, has called it Caesar’s Altar, but John Twine of Canterbury, 
alearned old man, who in his youth had seen it almost entire, affirmed to me that 
it was a watch-tower, to direct sailors by night-lights [“‘some part whereof is yet 
remaining,” adds his eighteenth-century editor, “now vulgarly called Breden- 
stone”]. Such another there was over-against it at Bologne in France, built by 
the Romans, and repair’d a long time after by Charles the Great . . . , now called 
by the French Tour d’Order, and by the English, The old man of Bullen.*® 


This seems to be the tower which, according to the Chronicle of St. 
Martin of Dover," Caesar built as a treasury. Either Geoffrey’s mind was 
on the wrong side of the Channel, or he conceived of Caesar’s having 
built twin towers on either side of it in the manner of the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

To continue with Geoffrey’s story, while Caesar brooded in the Tower 
at Odnea, Cassibellaunus ordered all the chiefs of Britain to forgather 
at Trinovantum and offer victory sacrifices to their ancestral gods. 
Afterwards the celebrants feasted and spent the rest of the day and night 
playing various kinds of games. Among others, Hirelglas, the nephew of 
the king, and Evelinus (or Cuelinus), the nephew of Androgeus, duke 
of Trinovantum and Kent, happened to “contend together in the 
palestra.” (This phrase was interpreted by some of Geoffrey’s followers 
as referring to a wrestling match.) Their game became a serious matter 
when Evelinus, in a dispute over who had won, snatched up a sword and 
struck off Hirelglas’s head. As soon as news of this scandal reached 
Cassibellaunus, he charged Androgeus to bring Evelinus before his court 
to be sentenced by the chiefs of the land. Androgeus, doubting the king’s 
impartiality, replied that he had a court of his own, and that any charges 
against his men should be brought there. Failing to move Androgeus by 
threats, the furious king proceeded to devastate his nephew’s duchy with 
fire and sword; and finally, unable to allay Cassibellaunus’s wrath, 
Androgeus wrote for help to his old enemy Julius Caesar. In reply Caesar, 
by advice of his counselors, demanded hostages; and Androgeus sent him 
his son Sceva and thirty young kinsmen. Then Caesar sailed to Rich- 
borough (Rutupi portu) and prepared with Androgeus to attack Canter- 
bury (Dorobernia). But Cassibellaunus, abandoning a siege of Trino- 
vantum, met Caesar in a valley near Canterbury and engaged the Romans 
furiously until Androgeus and his men burst from the woods upon the 
rear of his uncle’s army. The Britons fled to a mountain, which Caesar 


2° Edmund Gibson, ed. Britannia, 2d ed. (1722), 1, col. 250. 
2! Thomas D. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue of Materials Relating to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Rolls Ser.), 11, 263. 
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surrounded to accomplish by hunger what he had failed to do by arms. 

At this point Geoffrey’s pride in his ancestors overflows. “‘O admirable 
old Britons,” he exclaims, “to put to flight twice one who had subjected 
the whole earth. Him that all the world could not resist, this people even 
after flight resisted, ready to die for country and for liberty. Thus in 
their praise sang Lucan of Caesar: ‘Terrified, he showed his back to the 
Britons whom he had sought out.’ ” 

After the Britons had been without food for two days, Geoffrey con- 
tinues, Cassibellaunus, fearing that hunger would drive him into Caesar’s 
hands, sent to Androgeus enjoining him to arrange for peace terms lest 
his race be humiliated by the captivity of its king. Androgeus, though 
naturally exasperated by his vengeful uncle’s plea, went to Caesar and, 
embracing his knees, asked for peace terms. Caesar made no reply. Then 
a threatening note entered Androgeus’s voice, and he pointed out that 
his agreement with the Romans had been to subdue, not kill Cassibel- 
launus. At last, for fear of Androgeus, Caesar agreed to peace under condi- 
tion of an annual tribute of three thousand pounds of silver. After spend- 
ing the winter in Britain, he returned to Gaul to raise an army against 
Pompey, and finally marched off to Rome, taking Androgeus with him. 

In Geoffrey’s treatment Androgeus becomes not only one of the chief 
characters in the story for the first time but also one of the arch-traitors 
of British history.” His alliance with Caesar is roughly paralleled in a 
sentence of the Gallic War (v, 20) describing Mandubracius’s flight to 
Gaul to seek Caesar’s protection from Cassibellaunus, a sentence which 
is absent in Orosius and his derivatives. Also, Androgeus’s intercession 
with Caesar in behalf of the king is more lightly paralleled by another 
sentence in the Gallic War stating that Cassibellaunus made friends with 
Caesar’s trusted Gallic leader Commius before asking for terms (v, 22). 
It has been suggested that Geoffrey found passages from the Gallic War 
among the glosses on one of his sources. But he would hardly have 
needed them. If we must afford him a classical model for the behavior 
of Androgeus, there is the story of Coriolanus, who was also a great 
warrior tormented into treason by wounded pride and rendered penitent 
by the pleas of a close relative. Among works with which Geoffrey may 
have been familiar, the story of Coriolanus is alluded to twice by Valerius 
Maximus (I, viii, 4; v, iii, 2), related in detail by Livy (1, xxxiii-xl), and 


2 J. Loth, ed. Les Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), 11, 306, thinks that “the substitution, in 
the Welsh translations of Geoffrey, of Avarwy for Androgeus would indicate that the legend 
of Avarwy’s treason was current in Wales and that Geoffrey only dressed it up.” It is con- 
ceivable, however, that some Welsh translator read Geoffrey’s Androgeus as Anarwius. 

3 Faral, m, 155. 
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sketched by Eutropius (1, xv), whose work was the basis of Landolfus’s 
Historia Miscella. 

But Geoffrey could easily have developed Androgeus without any 
literary models at all. Treason is no rare phenomenon. And something 
like Androgeus’s behavior was necessary to Geoffrey’s patriotic purpose. 
Somehow the Romans had subjected Britain; that was uncontrovertible. 
But it was hard for him to believe that those “admirable old Britons” 
had been conquered in fair fight. Might not one part of them have subdued 
the other for Caesar? Bede and Henry of Huntingdon had both described 
the surrender of Trinovantum under this Androgeus, who was no doubt 
more of a villain than met the eye in their sparse accounts—though a 
British villain at that, a man of lofty sentiments forced into treason be- 
cause of the awful Celtic tempers of his nephew and his uncle. There were 
hints in the Charlemagne legends of how such situations might develop: 
a fatal dispute between two young men arising from a game.” And once 
the king had begun to destroy him, what was more natural than that 
Androgeus should have preserved his self-respect and shown his 
magnanimity toward defeated enemies in one stroke by sending for the 
Romans. 

The chief hostage sent by Androgeus in response to Caesar’s demand 
seems to be that classic example of foolhardy courage whom Caesar 
promoted to centurion in the apologues of Valerius Maximus, Caesius 
Scaeva. Geoffrey has dropped his first name and made him a Briton, the 
son of Androgeus.™ It has been suggested that Geoffrey drew upon the 
story of Scaeva in Landolfus’s Historia Miscella;** but in Landolfus the 
rash hero’s name is Scevius, whereas Geoffrey has Sceva, a spelling which 
would indicate his direct acquaintance with the work of Valerius Maxi- 
mus. Possibly Geoffrey did remember Landolfus’s statement, retained 
from Eutropius, that Caesar exacted tribute from the vanquished Britons; 
and yet tribute was so natural a result of conquest that Geoffrey hardly 
needed a source for the peace terms between Caesar and Cassibellaunus. 


II. THE LEGEND FROM GEOFFREY TO THE END OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


A few years after the appearance of Geoffrey’s work, when Henry of 


* Faral cites Renaud de Montauban and Ogier the Dane. 

* Geoffrey implies that Scaeva accompanied his father when the latter marched off with 
Caesar. This implication was followed up in Joseph of Exeter’s Antiocheis, a lost epic of the 
Third Crusade of which a fragment was discovered by Leland and recorded by Camden in 
his Remains (1870), p. 339. The extant fragment is a list of valiant Britons including King 
Arthur, Brennus, and the hero Scaeva who won fame in Caesar’s war with Pompey. Thus 
one of Caesar’s greatest warriors had really been a Briton. 

* Faral, 1, 155. 
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Huntingdon visited the Abbey of Bec in Normandy (1139), one of the 
monks, Robert of Torigni, showed him a book dealing with the ancient 
British kings. Henry was delighted to discover the existence of such a 
book, for he had often tried to find the information it contained so that 
he could answer the questions of his friend Warinus Brito concerning 
ancient British history. Shortly after, he wrote a letter to Warinus 
summarizing the contents of this “grand book of Geoffrey Arthur,” 
later incorporating the letter in the fourth edition of the Historia A nglo- 
rum, as Robert of Torigni did in his chronicle. 

Henry apparently made his summary of the Historia Regum Britanniae 
from occasional notes he had taken; for in some passages, especially lists 
of minor kings and princes, he is quite accurate, while in others he has 
Geoffrey’s stories quite wrong. In summarizing the Caesar legend, how- 
ever, he may have twisted Geoffrey’s narrative, not as a result of poor 
memory, but in accordance with his own previous conclusions as set 
forth in the Historia Anglorum. King Liud, the great builder, he says in 
his summary, had three sons: Cassibellanus, Belinus, and Androgeus. 


But as to how Julius Caesar vanquished Cassibellanus and Belinus, have I not 
described these things in the Historia Anglorum? Nevertheless, hear what this 
history says. While Androgeus fought on his brothers’ side against Julius Caesar, 
the Romans were vanquished twice. For so favorable an omen, a most splendid 
rite was celebrated at London, where during the games the son of Duke Andro- 
geus slew the son of King Cassibellanus in a contest. At this the king, beside him- 
self with wrath, threatened his brother Androgeus with death unless he sur- 
rendered his son for execution. The seeds of discord and hatred thus fomented, 
Androgeus sent a letter to Julius Caesar inviting his return; he surrendered London 
to the returning invader and with him was victorious in battle over his own peo- 
ple. Cassibellanus, thus subjected to Caesar, rendered by law an annual tribute 
to Caesar of three thousand pounds of silver.*” 


Henry holds to the genealogy of his Historia Anglorum in ignoring 
Nennius and insisting that Cassibellanus and Belinus were the sons of 
Luid. Just in case Geoffrey had discovered an authentic tradition desig- 
nating Androgeus as another son of Liud, however, Henry follows him 
in this repect, naming Androgeus the brother of Cassibellanus and Belinus. 
True enough, this arrangement seemed to involve a problem in requiring 
Belinus to be the father of both Hirelglas and Evelinus, for Geoffrey 
had described them as the nephews of Cassibellanus and Androgeus 
respectively but had arranged their descent in a way that would practical- 
ly obviate their being brothers. But the solution was easy: Geoffrey had 


27 Chronique de Robert de Torigni, ed. Leopold Delisle (Rouen, 1872), 1, 105-106 (also 
in Richard Howlett, ed. Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard I. 
Rolls Ser., vol. rv). 
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mistaken the sons of Cassibellanus and Androgeus for their nephews. 
And so in Henry’s epitome the two British worthies quarrel as fathers 
rather than uncles. 

The next development of the legend appeared in Wace’s Brut (1155).** 
The major difference between the Caesar legends of Geoffrey and Wace 
lies in their attitude toward Caesar. In Geoffrey, Caesar is a somewhat 
contemptible foil for the true-hearted Britons; in Wace, who is writing 
for the heritors of Roman culture, he is a great man. Wace opens his 
account of Caesar with a characterization, not paralleled in Geoffrey, 
which says that Caesar was a wise, valiant, and generous emperor of 
Rome who conquered Burgundy, France, England, Saxony, Poitou, 
Normandy, and Brittany (Il. 3909-38).?* He gives Caesar a loftier motive 
for desiring to subject Britain than mere greed: the Britons Belinus and 
Brennus, Caesar remembers, had once seized Rome and massacred its 
senators; it is only right that the Britons be made to restore through 
tribute what Belinus and Brennus had taken from Rome (ll. 3959-70). 
On Caesar’s return to Gaul after his first defeat, where Geoffrey had 
sneered at him for bribing the rebellious Gauls, Wace admires him for 
his ability to turn the situation to his advantage.*® Caesar, he says, 
knew so well how to daunt treachery and level pride by pretended meek- 
ness, when force was insufficient, that after his bribes and promises the 
French did him homage and agreed to accompany him to Britain on his 
next expedition (ll. 4254-88). Finally, the line Geoffrey had quoted from 
Lucan is not mentioned. 

Among minor differences, Wace has found in some derivative of Orosius 
how many ships Caesar took with him on each expedition, as well as the 
fact that Caesar embarked from the part of Gaul closest to Britain, so 
that he changes Geoffrey’s litus Rutenorum to Flandres. Four other 
changes seem to be owing to a misunderstanding of Geoffrey: for Dorobel- 
lum Wace has Douvres (1. 4067); for Cantuaritis (the men of Kent), 
whom Nennius led, he has Chantorbire (1. 4069) ; for Rutupi portu (Rich- 
borough), where Caesar lands the third time, he has Romenel;*' and for 
Dorobernia (Canterbury), near which Cassibelan is finally defeated, he 
has Douvres (1. 4678). Nearly all the other differences are expansions of 
statements or implications in Geoffrey. The most elaborate is the descrip- 
tion of the Tower at Odnea. When Caesar had appeased the turbulent 


%8 The chronicle of Alfred of Beverley contains only a condensation of Geoffrey’s account. 

2 The line numbering used here is that of Le Roux de Lincy’s edition (Rouen, 1836). 

30 See Margaret Houck, Sources of the Roman de Brut of Wace (Univ. of California Publi- 
cations in English, v, 1944), pp. 181-182. 

3! Some MSS have Dover instead of Romney; see Madden’s ed. of Layamon, 1m, 336. 
Le Roux de Lincy (1. 4632) and the copy of Wace in MS. BN fr. 794 (fol. 303, col. 3) have 
Romenel. 
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Franks, says Wace (ll. 4289-4318), he had a skilful engineer build him 
a tower by the sea at Boulogne. Called the Tower of Ordre, it was of a 
strange shape, very wide at the bottom and tapering upward to the roof, 
which consisted of a single stone. It had many stories and, in the lower 
part, many windows. Here Caesar kept his treasury; moreover, he himself 
lived in it for fear of treason. While he was preparing for the second in- 
vasion of Britain, he placed favorites in the various cities and sections of 
the land to act as tax-collectors; and all the wealth thus amassed was 
hoarded in the Tower of Ordre.* 
While Wace does not elaborate Geoffrey’s Caesar legend to the point 
_ of obscuring his model’s architectonic structure, his follower Layamon 
adds details at will. The most notable development of the legend in 
Layamon’s hands is the tactical ineptitude of King Cassibellaune. 
When the great Caesar (‘“Wellaway that ever such a man should go to 
hell!’””) has reached shore after running into the iron-hooded stakes in 
the Thames, Cassibellaune, exhorting his men to remember that Belin 
and Brenne conquered Rome and all the realms around it, so that Rome 
rightly belongs to the Britons, sends his troops cheering into battle. But 
the wily Caesar has trumpets blown to assemble his men and tells them 
to prepare to fight the Britons on the morrow. A busybody standing near- 
by runs to tell Cassibellaune what he has overheard, and the king oblig- 
ingly postpones his attack till the next day. About midnight, however, 
Caesar sails away to the Tower of Otheres, so that the next morning, 
when Cassibellaune marches forth to fight, he finds that his delay has 


32 Among the variants found in certain MSS of Wace is the statement in the description 
of the Tower of Ordre that Caesar “by this tower won the land Which now is known as 
Engle-land” (4295-96). Another variant consists of four lines in which the founding of 
Exeter is attributed to Caesar (4940-43). 

Among other early French verse Bruts extant, the Msinchener Brut ends before and the 
fragment in MS. Harleian 1605 begins after the reign of Cassibellaunus. But the Brut in 
MS. Regius 13. A. xxi. has the story of Caesar’s invasions. The author of this version uses 
material from Bede and Geoffrey, and adds details from either unknown sources—perhaps 
the lost version of Geoffrey which began Gaimar’s Estorie des Engles—or his own imagina- 
tion, e.g., the peoples represented in Caesar’s second expeditionary force: Moridiens and 
Pincenaos, Indians, Macedonians, and the barons of Africa, Arabia, Romania, and Hun- 
gary, as well as Burgundians (fol. 56). 

Among Latin works of the latter part of the 12th century which refer to the Caesar 
legend is the abridgment of Geoffrey made for the St. Albans compilation, later used by 
Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, and “Matthew of Westminster”; in this abridgment 
Rutupi portu is identified as Sandwich. The line which Geoffrey had quoted from Lucan is 
also quoted by Fitzstephen (in the description of London prefixed to his life of Becket), 
Giraldus Cambrensis (Description of Cambria), and Ralph de Diceto (Opuscula, ed. Stubbs, 
Rolls Ser ), who nevertheless follows Henry of Huntingdon’s letter to Warinus Brito for 
the rest of his account of Caesar. Geoffrey’s Caesar legend is also referred to in Alexander 
Neckham’s poem De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae (Distinctio Tertia, Il. 857-862). 
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let the enemy escape. ‘‘Full sooth said the sage,” cries the frustrated 
king, ‘that told the saw: if thou believest every man, seldom shalt thou 
do well” (ll. 7821-8018). The oafishness of Cassibellaune on this occasion 
is not really a formal blot, for Layamon deals with it in a vein of sober 
didacticism consistent with the tone of his whole work; and yet a modern 
reader of this passage cannot help thinking of Reynard and Bruin. 
Later, when Androgeus has sent for Caesar, they conceal their respective 
armies at opposite ends of a great valley; and Cassibellaune, with his 
customary hebetude, marches blandly between them.* 

A decade or so after Layamon finished his Brut appeared the verse 
history Des empereors de Rome of Lorrain Calendre.* In his account of 
Julius Caesar, Calendre says that after subjecting Gaul the conqueror 
crossed to Britain, his seven legions reinforced by 200,000 men. On the 
first day of May the Britons, riding in close formation at less than a trot, 
put the Romans to flight; and the slaughter, so great that at one point 
Caesar heard the screams in his headquarters, was ended only by the fall 
of night. The Britons retired joyfully to Canterbury and the next day 
prevailed again over the Romans. Then Caesar lost his temper, swore 
“by God” that he would hang or drown any Roman who fled from the 
Britons again, and promised .o even the score with “the Britons and the 
Scots.” On the morrow he himself took to the field and raged so furiously 
that the Britons were defeated. Their king, who was dwelling in Ciren- 
cester, surrendered to Caesar and did him homage, and Britain was made 
tributary to Rome. 

The most unusual features of this account are the notion that the con- 
quest of Britain had been accomplished in the three battles of one 
expedition, and the reference to Cirencester. The foremost student of 
Calendre’s work accepts the author’s concluding statement that he is 
translating an abridged chronicle (queronique reongnie) from Latin into 
French, and identifies the Latin work as an abridgment of Orosius, but 
knows of no extant epitome of Orosius or of any source for the variations 
in Calendre’s account of the conquest of Britain.** There is, however, 
an extant abridgment of Orosius which seems to reduce Caesar’s British 
conquest to the three battles of one expedition and refers to the surrender 
of the king at Cirencester. Incredible as it seems, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that Calendre was familiar with the material of King Alfred’s 
Orosius. Since it is hard to picture him as deciphering West Saxon, 


% Among Layamon’s contemporaries, Gervase of Canterbury (Gesta Regum) and Gervase 
of Tilbury (Otia Imperialia) make use of Geoffrey’s Caesar legend. 

% F. Settegast dates the work about 1213: “Calendre und seine Kaiserchronik,” Roma- 
nische Studien, 111 (1878), 95. It is in BN MS. fr. 794, fol. 342°-360" (MLA Rotographs). 

% Settegast, p. 99. 
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however, it is better to take his word for the Latin source and suppose 
that there was at one time an annotated Orosius from which King Alfred 
took these details, or a translation of King Alfred into Latin, or an Orosius 
with Latin glosses drawn partly from King Alfred’s version. The first 
or last supposition would explain how Calendre knew he was using an 
“abridged chronicle,” for Orosius states at the opening of his account of 
Caesar that he is epitomizing Suetonius; but both fail to explain Ca- 
lendre’s notion that the entire conquest of Britain occurred in three days. 
On the other hand, a Latin translator of King Alfred might have labeled 
the work as an abridgment of Orosius. Finally, whether through glosses 
or previous reading, Calendre seems also to be familiar with either 
Geoffrey or Wace, as his statement that the first battle was ended by 
nightfall and his references to Canterbury and the Scots indicate. 

During the second quarter of the thirteenth century appeared a version 
of Geoffrey in ten books of Latin hexameters known as the Gesta Regum 
Britanniae. An explicit added to one MS ascribes this epic to Alexander 
Neckham; but since the work is dedicated to Bishop Cadioc of Vannes, 
who held the see from 1236 to 1254, Neckham, who died at latest in 1227, 
can hardly have written it.** The author, in any case, is a Celt who 
avowedly writes, not to amuse or to win fame, but to inspire his fellow 
Celts with a burning desire to regain their ancient glory (ll. 4905-18). 
In pursuit of his aim he adopts a heroic tone; the stories are condensed 
from Geoffrey, but the style abounds in lively rhetorical expansions. 
Cassibelanus’s reply to Caesar’s initial demands, for example, ends with 
a series of untranslatable puns on Caesar and the verbs caedo and cedo 
that goes something like this (ll. 1242-46): 


Caesar, who tak’st thy name from homicide, 
(And may it soon portend thine own decease) 
Concede us Britain.*” Canst thou be so proud 
Of having conquered Gaul? that sorry land 
So often overcome by our forebears, 

Who once, ’tis said, held even thy sires in fee. 


At this, Caesar, “more furious than an enraged lion,” invades Britain 
but is repulsed. As for the second expedition, the most striking addition 
to Geoffrey’s account of the stakes in the Thames is that they have 
become barbed (hamatas).** 


% Ed. Francisque-Michel (Bordeaux, 1862), p. viii. 
37 Cesar, qui ceso nomen trahis istud ab hoste, 
Ne quia cederis, sis Cesar: cede Britannis. 
This etymology is different from those usually given; see Arturo Graf, Roma nella Memoria 
e nelle Immaginasioni del Medio Evo (Turin, 1882), 1, 301 n. 
38 Other 13th century works borrowing from Geoffrey’s Caesar legend are the Annales 
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An interesting addition to the Caesar legend which apparently lies 
outside the development of the medieval chronicles and romances is the 
statement in the fifth chapter of Roger Bacon’s Epistola de Secretis 
Operibus Artis et Naiurae, et de Nullitate Magiae that “Julius Caesar is 
thought to have perceived, from the seashore of Gaul, the disposition 
and situation of the fortresses and cities of Great Britain by means of 
gigantic mirrors.’** This statement also appears in the section on optics 
of his Opus Majus (1267). Possibly the idea is connected in some way 
with the variant of Wace which says that “by this tower [of Ordre, 
Caesar] won the land which now is known as England.” 

Several versions of the Caesar legend which seem to have originated 
in the thirteenth century cannot be specifically dated: for example, 
the prose Brut which was eventually printed by Caxton. Nearly all the 
extant English MSS of this work (over a hundred, the earliest dating 
from about 1400) represent a translation of the second of two French 
redactions.“ The chief difference between the Caesar accounts in the 
two French versions" is a garbled phrasing in the second by which two 
King Luds are created. In both, the villainous Earl of London is left 
unnamed, while the Earl of Cornwall, who succeeds Cassibalam, is called 
“Androgen.” 





Stanleienses (Bodl. MS. Digby 11), which notes that Androgeus was taken to Rome by 
Caesar; the Memoriale attributed to Walter of Coventry (Rolls Ser.), in which Cassibel- 
launus is assigned the children of Cymbeline; and the Historia Anglicana of Bartholornew 
Cotton (MS. Regius 14. C. i.), who follows Geoffrey explicitly. R. H. Fletcher (Arthurian 
Material in the Chronicles, p. 168) mentions an Epitome Historiae Britannicae (Brut to 
Henry III) which “nowhere makes any changes in Geoffrey’s story.” 

The French prose Livere de reis de Britanie e le livere de reis de Engletere (Rolls Ser.), 
sometimes associated with the name of Peter of Ickham, contains a summary of previous 
extracts drawn apparently from Wace. That the account of Caesar, at least, derives ul- 
timately from Wace is shown by an early 14th century cognate of the Livere, the Petit Brut 
of Rauf de Bohun (MS. Harl. 902), in which Caesar’s motive for fighting King Cassibelin 
is to take revenge for what the latter’s “father,” King Beline, had done to Rome. In the 
Livere also Cassibellaunus is made the successor of King Belinus, and his tribute is set at 
£2,000. In the Registrum Malmesburiense (Rolls Ser.), which contains a summary, in 
French, of the Livere, the amount is corrected to £3,000. 

In the Caesar account of the metrical chronicle bearing the name of Robert of Gloucester, 
from the end of the 13th century, there are resemblances, perhaps specious, to the Welsh 
version of Geoffrey known as the Brut Tysilio. 

% J. S. Brewer, ed. Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera Quaedam Hactenus Inedita (Rolls Ser.), p. 
534. 

# See Paul Meyer, ‘De Quelques Chroniques Anglo-Normandes qui ont porté le nom 
de Brut,” Bulletin de la Société des Anciens Textes Frangais (1878), pp. 115-130, and Fried- 
rich W. D. Brie, Geschichte und Quellen der mittelenglischen Prosachronik The Brute of 
England oder The Chronicles of England (Marburg, 1905), pp. 51-52. 

“| Represented by Cotton MSS. Domitian A. x. and Cleopatra D. iii. The English version 
was edited by Brie, EETS, 131. 
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Another Caesar work which cannot be precisely dated, but which 
seems to have originated early in the thirteenth century, is the French 
prose Li Fet des Romains, the earliest complete life of Caesar extant from 
the middle ages.* The most striking development of the legend of Caesar’s 
British exploits in this work is his method of dealing with the stakes in 
the Thames. On Caesar’s orders the Romans, protecting themselves 
against the missiles of the Britons with raised shields, enter the river, 
feel for the stakes hidden beneath the surface, tie wooden splints full of 
sulfur around them, and apply Greek fire, so that despite the water the 
stakes are burnt down to the river bed.* 

This author’s account of Caesar in Britain, however, is based mainly 
on the Gallic War, with touches from Geoffrey of Monmouth or Wace. 
Li Fet is the first work in which the authority of Geoffrey comes clearly 
into conflict with the authority of Caesar and succeeds in intruding upon 
it. The latter, it is true, eliminates Geoffrey’s Nennius: it is Cassibellau- 
nus who slays the Roman tribune Laberius (though Geoffrey’s spelling 
of the British commander’s name replaces Caesar’s ‘‘Cassivellaunus,” 
and the tribune is called ‘‘Labienus” in one of the MSS of Zi Fet). But in 
narrating the surrender of the Trinobantes, the author was torn between 
his two authorities. Caesar said (v, 20) that after he had crossed the 
Thames, the powerful tribe of the Trinobantes sent legates to him offer- 
ing to surrender and requesting that he restore as their chief the prince 
Mandubracius, who had fled to Caesar in Gaul when Cassivellaunus 
killed his father, the king of the tribe; taking forty hostages and a supply 
of grain, Caesar granted their request. Geoffrey’s legend was somewhat 
parallel: Androgeus, duke of Trinovantum and Kent, was driven by 
Cassibellaunus’s persecution to offer Caesar his help in subduing the king; 
taking thirty noble youths and Androgeus’s son as hostages, Caesar 
joined Androgeus and put Britain under tribute. And so our author de- 
cided to work Androgeus into Caesar’s narrative. Cassibellaunus’s per- 
secution of Androgeus suggested that the latter might have been the 
chief of the Trinobantes whom Caesar’s Cassivellaunus killed. And he 
had been duke of both Trinovantum and Kent. Therefore the author 
says that “those of the country of Kent” sent to Caesar offering to 
surrender. ‘Their country was powerful, and Androgeus had been prince 
and sire of it; but Cassibellaunus had killed him because he had heard 
that the other had shown constant love for Caesar since his first coming 
into Britain, and his son Mandubracius had fled to Caesar in Boulogne 
after the death of his father.’”” Thus Androgeus, whose name had origi- 


# Paul Meyer, ‘Les Premiéres Compilations Frangaises d’Histoire Ancienne,” Romania, 


xiv (1885), 26. 
4 Edd. L.-F. Flutre and K. Sneyders de Vogel (1938), 1, 187. See also 11, 113. 
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nated in Orosius’s contraction of ‘‘Mandubracius,” has become his own 
father. The connection, if any, between this development and the name 
Imanuentius, which is given to Mandubracius’s father in the early edi- 
tions of the Gallic War, is not clear. 

An interesting development in the British section of Li Fet which does 
not derive from Geoffrey of Monmouth is the identification of the 
standard bearer of the tenth legion (who inspired the Romans to attack 
the Britons at the first landing) with Valerius Maximus’s hero Scaeva. 
As in the case of Geoffrey’s story of Androgeus, the author seems to have 
taken counsel with himself as to which episode in Caesar the story of 
Scaeva would fit best.“ 

The Welsh adaptations of Geoffrey also seem to have originated in the 
thirteenth century. These apparently began with a translation of the 
Historia Regum Britanniae about 1200, but eventually developed into 
six different versions of Geoffrey’s narrative.“ Two of the Welsh versions 
of Geoffrey are available in English translations: the Brut Tysilio and the 
Brut y Brenhinedd.* Some scholars have tried to find in the Brut Tysilio, 
especially in the account of Caesar’s invasions, traces of British legend 
independent of Geoffrey; but there is no convincing evidence that any 
of the Welsh Brut episodes parallel to Geoffrey’s stories derive from any 
source other than the Historia Regum Britanniae.” 


“ None of these developments are retained in the 14th century Italian adaptation of 
Li Fet, I Fatti di Cesare, ed. Luciano Banchi (Bologna 1863). Nor is the conquest of 
Britain dealt with in the 13th century prose Hystore de Julius Cesar of Jehan de Tuim, 
which Jacot de Forest versified as the Roman de Julius Cesar. See F. Settegast, “Jacos de 
Forest e la sua Fonte,” Giornale di Filologia Romanza 11 (1879), 173. 

John J. Parry, ed. Brut y Brenhinedd (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), pp. ix-xii. 

Ed. by Acton Griscom (1929) and J. J. Parry (1937) respectively. 

47 See W. M. Flinders Petrie, ‘(Neglected British History,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy 1917-1918, pp. 251-275, refuted by Robert W. Chambers, “Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and the Brut,” History, N. S., rv (1920), 34-40. Acton Griscom, in his excellent 
edition of Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio (pp. 205-210), replies to some of Chambers’s 
arguments but fails to show that any detail of the Welsh account of Caesar came from a 
source other than Geoffrey. He argues that since Geoffrey omits Nennius in the list of 
chiefs at Dorobellum, while the Brut Tysilio substitutes Nennius for the Bellinus whom 
Geoffrey does mention there, it is clear that Geoffrey took liberties with an older tradition 
and was corrected by the Welsh translator. But Wace too mentions Nennius among the 
chiefs at Cassibellaunus’s muster, though he does not substitute him for Bellinus. If any 
explanation of the omission of Bellinus in the terse Welsh abridgment is necessary, it is 
possible that the translator considered the reference to Bellinus confusing (because of the 
previous account of King Belinus and his brother Brennus) and deleted it. Beyond Wace’s 
maneuvering of Nennius, examples of similar “corrections” of Geoffrey could be multiplied 
indefinitely; e.g., see Perrett, “The Story of King Lear,” Palaestra, xxxv (1904), 162-164, 
J. J. Parry, in his review of Griscom’s ed.—J EGP, xxx (1931), 95-98—replies to other 
points in Griscom’s argument for a Celtic source of Geoffrey’s stories. 
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Some of the Welsh triads also seem to derive from the Historia Regum 
Britanniae. The triad in the Red Book which describes as one of the three 
“evil decisions” of the Britons their granting ‘‘Ulkessar’”’ and the Romans 
a place for the foreshoes of their horses on Thanet, suggests a confusion 
between Caesar and Hengist; but in the same collection there is a triad 
which clearly derives from Geoffrey’s account: the first of the three men 
of dishonor in the isle of Britain is ‘‘Avarwy, son of Lludd ab Beli, who 
sent for Julius Caesar and the Romans for the first time in this island, 
and made the Britons pay an annual tribute of three thousand pounds of 
silver by his opposition to his uncle Kaswallawn.’** It has been sug- 
gested that the dissimilarity in spelling between Androgeus and Avarwy 
points to a British tradition, earlier than Geoffrey’s legend, of a traitor 
named Avarwy;** but it is quite conceivable that some Welsh translator 
read Androgeus as Auarwius. 

Much more prominent than Avarwy in the triads is Caswallawn. In 
the triads of the Myvyrian Archaeology he is named as one of the three 
great warrior kings of Britain, and as one of the three Britons elevated 
to the throne by special legislation since they were not firstborn,*°® a 
notion clearly deriving from Geoffrey; and among the three great feasts 


' of Britain is the one he held after the defeat of Caesar.™ But there seems 


to have developed about Caswallawn a body of legend distinct from 
Geoffrey’s story. A triad in the Red Book mentions his horse Meinlas 
(“Whitish’’) as one of the three gift horses of Britain; in a triad of the 
Black Book of Caermarthen his horse is named Melynlas (‘‘Yellowish’’).” 
In another triad of the Red Book, Caswallawn is named as the leader of 
one of the three “‘silver’’ armies of Britain (so called not only because 
they took precious metals with them but because each soldier chosen for 
them had to be braver than the one last recruited).* Accompanied by his 
sister Aryanrot and her two sons, Gwennwynnwyn and Gwanar, Cas- 
wallawn led his 21,000 men in pursuit of the Caesarians, who had been 
driven from Britain, and finally stayed in Gascony.™ Possibly this story 


48 J. Loth (trans.), Les Mabinogion, 11, nos. 28 and 10. Loth’s no. 119, from the Myvyrian 
Archaeology, reads like a combination of these two. The other traitors are Vortigern and 
Modred. 

49 Loth, m1, 305 n. 

5° Tbid., nos. 122 and 118. In another triad of the Myvyrian Archaeology (Loth, no. 111) 
the expulsion of Ganval the Goidel from Britain is attributed to Caswallawn, though he is 
apparently confused here with Cadwallawn. Jbid., p. 330 n. 

5! Bulfinch’s Mythology (Modern Library, 1934), p. 442. 

% Loth, m1, nos. 57 and 4. 

53 Jbid., p. 232 n. 

% Ibid., no. 9. A variant is printed in William F. Skene, ed. The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, 463. 
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had its origin in Geoffrey’s statement that the Gauls were encouraged to 
rebel against Caesar, after his first return from Britain, by a rumor that 
Cassibellaunus was crossing the sea in pursuit of him; but it has under- 
gone considerable embellishment. Indeed, this expedition seems to have 
been motivated by love. In the Myvyrian Archaeology Caswallawn is 
said to have taken an army of 60,000 men to rescue Flur, the daughter 
of Mynach the Dwarf, from Mwrchan, a Gallic prince; he crossed to 
Armorica, defeated the Romans, recovered Flur, and settled in Gascony, 
where his descendants still dwell. In other triads of the same collection 
Caswallawn and Fflur are set beside Trystan and Essyllt among the 
great lovers of Britain; and Caswallawn is said to have disguised himself 
as a cobbler-goldsmith in order to go to Rome and rescue Fflur from 
Julius Caesar, for whom she had been abducted by Mwrchan the 
Thief. In the Mabinogi of Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Kaswallawn is 
described as killing six men whom he approaches wrapped in his invisible 
mantle; and there are apparently other stories about the king which 
have not yet been translated. 

Caesar appears as an incidental character in some of the romances 
which seem to have originated in the thirteenth century: for example, 
in the Rei Waldef, dealing with the adventures of a king of Norfolk and 
his sons, which was translated into Latin prose in the fifteenth century 
by John Bramis. Bramis’s version opens with a brief account of Caesar’s 
attempts to conquer Britain, unsuccessful until he received the help of 
Androchus, Duke of Kent, ‘‘as is described more fully in [Wace’s] Brut.’’>” 
When Caesar had subjected the land, says Bramis, he set a Roman king 
over it. This king, hearing of troubles in Norfolk, appointed his kinsman 
Castor as sub-king of that shire; and Castor built a city which still bears 
his name, Caistor-near-Yarmouth. In the romance of Huon of Bordeaux 
Geoffrey’s Tower at Odnea reappears as the Castle of Dunother, oc- 
cupied by the giant Angolafer. Oberon, the son of Julius Caesar, tells 
Huon: 

I charge the, on payne of thy lyfe and lesynge for euer my loue that thou be not 
so hardy to take the way to the toure of Dunother the whiche is a meruelous grete 
toure standynge on the see syde. Iulius Cesar causyd it to be made and there in 


5% Loth, 1, 147 n. Perhaps it is the Gallic prince Mwrchan whom Jean des Preis (d’Outre- 
meuse) refers to in a passage of his Mer (or Myreur) des Histoires describing how Caesar, 
after subduing Helvetia (Elnatie) “went to Bretangne [Brittany apparently] and fought 
Turlingue Lacobege and Murache, his son, on which occasion he and the Romans slew 
forty thousand men, and the rest fled.” Ed. Ad. Borgnet (Brussels, 1864), 1, 212. 

5 Loth, 11, no. 81 and p. 273 n; the cobbler-goldsmith triad as it appears in the Red Book 
is Loth, no. 65. 

8? Ed. Rudolf Imelmann in Bonner Studien sur Englischen Philologie, rv (1912), Ixxiii 
and 14. 
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I was longe noryssyd; thou neuer sawest so fayr a toure nor better garnysshyd 
with chambers and glase windouse and with in hangyd with ryche tapestrey at 
the entre of the gate there are .ii. men of brasse, eche of them holdynge in there 
handys a flayll of Iren, wher with without sesse daye and nyght they bete by such 
a mesure that whan the one stryketh with his flayll the other is lyft vp redy to 
stryke and they bete so quyckely that a swalow flyynge can not passe by vn- 
slayn.® 
IV. FOURTEENTH CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS AND THE 
LEGEND OF CAESAR AND THE SCOTS 
The early fourteenth century Anglo-Norman chronicle of Nicholas 
Trivet follows Henry of Huntingdon’s letter to Warinus Brito in naming 
“Cassibelan, Belyn, and Dodrogon” as the sons of King “Loud.” But 
most of Trivet’s account of Caesar is different from that of previous 
chronicles. He adds that ‘‘chains fastened to trees’’ were stretched across 
the Thames to trap Caesar’s fleet, and that after conquering Britain 
Caesar commemorated his conquest by building the castles of Dover, 
Canterbury, Rochester, and London; the castle or the city of ‘‘Cesares- 
bury,” now called Salisbury; ‘‘Cesarischestre,”’ that is, Chichester; and 
the castle of Exeter. When Caesar had built the city of Chichester, says 
Trivet, he noticed that it “‘was without easement of running water.” And 
so he sent a painting of the city and its environs, together with fine gifts, 
to Virgil, then in Greece, asking him to provide water for the city by his 
magit. Virgil sent back an enchanted serpent sealed in a box, which was 
to be opened at the desired source of the new river. The messenger, 
curious to see what Virgil had sent the emperor, opened the box in a 
valley below the city; the serpent leaped out and entered the ground; 
and the river ““Avoute” (Lavant) sprang forth and ran uphill to the 
city.®° 
Peter of Langtoft, in his French verse chronicle (Brut to 1307), con- 
tinues William of Newburgh’s attack on the school of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, stating at the end of the British section of his chronicle that he 
has used only so much of the British history as is true. The truth that 
Peter thought he detected in Geoffrey’s Caesar legend is the operation 
of the law of primogeniture. Caesar, he says, claimed Britain on the 
ground that the rights of Aeneas, the progenitor of both the Britons and 
the Romans, had descended to himself alone. And after Cassibelan had 
driven the Romans from the island twice, his nephew Androgeus, reflect- 
ing that the crown of Britain was rightfully his own since Cassibelan was 


58 Berners trans., ed. S. T. Lee, EETS, ES, 40, p. 96. 

59 George L. Frost, ““Caesar and Virgil’s Magic in England,” MLN, 1 (1936), 433. For 
the development of these and other builder legends, see H. Nearing, “Local Caesar Tradi- 
tions in Britain,” Speculum, xxrv (1949), 218-227. 
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only a surrogate for his father, demanded the throne. Cassibelan thought 
his nephew was joking, but was disabused when the latter prevailed 
upon Caesar. to invade Britain a third time and subject it to tribute. 

The earliest version of the Perceforest, a long romance in French prose 
extant in a fifteenth century MS and two sixteenth century printings 
(1528, 1532), has been assigned to the first part of the fourteenth century 
not long after the appearance of Jacques de Longuyon’s Voeux du Paon 
(c. 1314), from which it borrows." In the Perceforest the Matter of 
Antiquity is combined with the Matter of Britain, the eight centuries 
between Alexander and Arthur being telescoped to three generations. 
For further variety Julius Caesar appears at three points in the story. 
In the third book (ch. 20-23) three Roman legions arrive in the West, 
one of which, led by Julles or Julices, ‘“‘son of Luces, one of the senators 
of Rome”? (i.e., Lucius Piso, Caesar’s father-in-law), invades Scotland. 
But the Romans are no match for the valiant Scots. In desperation 
Julices issues a challenge to single combat which is accepted by the king 
of Scotland’s son-in-law, Lyonnel du Glar. Lyonnel vanquishes Julices 
but spares his life because of the valor he has displayed, and that night 
the Romans slink away, “‘their leader deeply grieving, discomfited, weep- 
ing in their ships.” 

In the next book (1v, ch. 27-29) Julius Caesar, the young sovereign of 
Rome, sails west with a great fleet until Britain appears “‘on the left 
hand” (cf. the Gallic War, v, 8). Among his retainers is a knight named 
Luces (not his father) who loves the queen of Great Britain. This Queen 
Cerces is a Roman lady married to Bethides, the son of Perceforest (ap- 
pointed king of ‘‘England”’ by Alexander the Great), who is ruling for his 
aged father. Luces, who met the queen on a previous visit to Britain, 
has been plotting with her to destroy her husband’s realm. Now he urges 
Caesar to attack the island in vengeance of its former repulse of the 


© This warping of Geoffrey’s legend to fit a preconceived notion was offensive to one of 
Peter’s scribes, who added verses to the chronicle saying that Wace had told the story of 
the British kings much better since he had not tried to sift edifying embellishments from 
the strict truth (The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft, ed. Thomas Wright, Rolls Ser., 1, 
xvi-xvii). But Robert Manning of Brunne, who repeats the strictures of Peter’s scribe and 
translates Wace for the first part of his chronicle (ed. Furnivali, Rolls Ser.), is careful to 
include both of Peter’s allusions to primogeniture. 

* Gaston Paris, “Le Conte de la Rose dans le Roman de Perceforest,”” Romania, xxt11 
(1898), 81-83. None of the borrowed material concerns Caesar. The 1528 ed. of the Perce- 
forest is available in the MLA Rotographs. 

® Since no attempt is made to identify him with the Julices of the third book, it is 
possible that the author of this book was a continuator unfamiliar with the identity of 
Julices; but it is likely that both books are the work of one author attempting to give his 
story variety: there are also two Julius Caesars in the prose Merlin (English version, ed. 
Wheatley, EETS, 10, part 3, p. 420). 
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Romans. Meanwhile Gadisfer, the recently crowned king of Scotland, 
sends a warning to Bethides to be on guard against a Roman invasion: 
but the message is intercepted by the wicked queen, who substitutes a 
forged plea for help and advises her husband to go to Gadisfer, leaving 
the defense of England to her. When Bethides has left she sends letters 
to all his knights telling them to be ready to guard the ports at the end 
of the month. But within eight days the Romans have landed without 
opposition. When news of the Roman landing reaches Scotland, Gadisfer 
and Bethides deduce the queen’s treachery from the forged letter and 
march south with the Scot army. Queen Cerces is waiting at her window 
for Caesar and her lover Luces when a sentinel informs her that her 
husband is arriving with an army. At this she kills the sentinel, blas- 
phemes against the gods, and tries to leap from the window. As she 
writhes to escape from the old knight who is restraining her, a Statian 
thunderbolt strikes her. She screams so hideously in her death throes 
that Gadisfer’s soldiers hear her in the distance, and her little son by 
Luces runs up to her in terror. The last act of the wicked queen is to 
strangle her own child. In the ensuing battle the Romans outnumber the 
Britons and Scots 20,000 to 6,000. Caesar, who is leader of the Romans 
“not for his great descent but for his high prowess, and because he had 
good luck in all his deeds, though he was not yet twenty-two years old,” 
transfixes King Nestor of Norway (Gadisfer’s brother) with his lance and 
splits Bethides open from head to stomach with one blow of his sword. 
Finally Lyonnel du Glar, the aged King Perceforest, King Nestor (still 
fighting despite the lance in his breast), and Gadisfer charge the Romans 
together, then fall senseless to the ground from loss of blood. They are 
borne from the field in chariots driven by white-clad women who, Caesar 
thinks, are the attendants of Venus, sent by Mars to remove the fallen 
heroes to another place, “for this country is not at all worthy to have 
such noble relics.” 

Almost half of Caesar’s men have been killed or wounded in the 
struggle, but by the time he has conquered Brittany and Gaul, enough 
of the wounded have recovered to warrant an attack on his old enemies 
the Nervois (apparently the Nervii of the Gallic War), whom he destroys. 
At this time he is approached by one of his maternal relatives named 
Ourseau, the eldest son of a hairy Briton named Oursel whom Luces had 
brought back to Rome after his first visit to Britain. Ourseau, who has 
never seen his father’s native land, gets Caesar’s permission to visit the 
country he has heard so much about. In Book v (ch. 4) Ourseau returns 
to Rome to learn from his father that several of his relatives have been 
killed in a battle between Caesar and the senators of Rome. Ourseau 
replies that this is not the only damage Caesar has done to their kins- 
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men, for when he arrived in Britain he wandered through the country for 
more than six months without finding ‘‘city, town, borough or house, 
nor any man or woman who could wait on me.’”’ What few people he found 
dwelt in the forest, like stags and foxes, dressed only in deerskins and 
living from hand to mouth like dogs. Thus had Julius Caesar destroyed 
the lands and chivairy of the kings of Scotland and England, who, 
Ourseau has discovered, are Oursel’s father and uncle respectively. Nor 
does Ourseau think this should be counted as a victory for Caesar; for 
the latter had failed to find a single Briton who did not prefer death to 
submission, he had entered the land only by treachery to begin with, 
and the king Perceforest had left the field last (in the chariots of Venus), 
still living. Gadisfer and Nestor had died of their wounds, the latter 
when his mother, the royne faee, drew Caesar’s lance from his breast 
with a magic ointment to relieve his pain. Laying a curse on Caesar to 
the effect that he should die by the same means, the bereaved queen had 
given the lance point to Ourseau and told him to take it to his father. 
Later, Ourseau’s brother Orsus Bouchesuave gives twelve styluses 
(greffes), made from the lance head, to Brutus, Cassius, and other 
senators, and leads them in stabbing Caesar to death.™ 

The account of Caesar in the French prose Scalacronica of the English 
knight Sir Thomas Gray (begun 1355) is based on Wace but makes sev- 
eral departures.“ For example, Gray names Caesar’s sword Crochi 


* At this point Geoffrey’s story of “Cassiberanus” and “Endroger” is interpolated, ap. 
parently by a later redactor who failed to notice that it made no sense in the context 

The sprite Zephir had told Ourseau that Caesar, who bears a charmed life, would be 
vulnerable for a period of one day and one night heralded by a banging of all the doors 
and windows in his palace; and Orsus times the assassination accordingly. The notion that 
the assassins used styluses, which appears also in Li Fet des Romains, Calendre, and the 
Mer (or Myreur) des Histoires of Jean des Preis (d’Outremeuse), seems to have originated 
in Suetonius’s statement (Julius 82) that Caesar wounded Cassius with his graphium 
before succumbing to the daggers of the other senators. In the prose Merlin Caesar is slain 
near London by Sir Gawein in a battle following King Arthur’s defiance of the Roman 
(EETS, 10, part 3, p. 420). In the early 14th century Liber Imperiale the kings of England 
and Scotland, among others, march in Caesar’s funeral procession (Graf, Roma, 1, 283). 

® In his prologue Gray refers to ‘Walter archdeacon of Exeter who translated the Brut 
from Bretoun into Latin,” a reference paralleled by the colophon of the Welsh Brut Tysilio, 
though the latter names Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, from whom Geoffrey of Monmouth 
said he had received the ancient book on which he based his Historia. But whether Gray 
had seen a Welsh Brut or not, the greater part of his Caesar legend clearly derives from 
Wace. (The English prose Brut in the 14th century MS. Arundel xx, College of Arms, 
also refers to Archdeacon Walter of Oxford and also clearly derives its Caesar legend from 
Wace.) The Scalacronica is preserved in MS. Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 133. Neither the 
extracts from it in Leland’s Collectanea nor those edited by Joseph Stevenson for the 
Maitland Club include the account of Caesar, which appears in the section on Roman 
history rather than the subsequent account of the British kings. 
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Amour (Crooked Love) instead of Crocea Mors (which may be a scribal 
mistake, though one would rather credit the author with so ingenious a 
substitution)® and says that after the conquest Caesar, wintering in 
Britain to study the lay of the land, built the Tower of London: “he 
could do more in one season than any one else in ten times as long.” 
While visiting the extreme northern part of the island Caesar received 
news from Rome that the senate had chosen another consul, and de- 
parted so hastily for Rome that he left behind his portable stone “‘pavil- 
ion,” a structure which, “bearing the name Arthur’s-hoven, still remains 
in the woods of Kalenter.’’6? 

The stone pavilion is also mentioned by Gray’s contemporary, John of 
Fordun, in his Chronica Gentis Scotorum (Noah to 1383). When Caesar 
had conquered the Britons, says Fordun, he marched with a great army 
to the Firth of Forth and sent envoys to the kings of the Scots and Picts 
with two letters, one mildly, the other harshly worded, with instructions 
that if the kings rejected the conditions of the first they should be given 
the other. The kings, having heard both letters, reply with a message 
reminiscent of Cassibellaunus’s defiance of Caesar in Geoffrey. But be- 
fore Caesar receives their reply, he learns of an uprising in Gaul and 
abandons his intended conquest of the Scots and Picts. Before leaving 
for Gaul, however, he has a round hut built of large stones, without 
mortar, near the mouth of the Carron to mark the extent of Roman pos- 
sessions. 


® Le Roux de Lincy, in his ed. of Wace, reads Croce-a-mort as the name of Caesar’s 
sword (1. 4220); but the reading of MS. BN fr. 794 (fol. 301%, col. 2) and of Layamon, 
Manning of Brunne, and Waurin, who followed Wace, is Crocea Mors. 

67 Among other 14th century writings containing the Caesar legend, the romance which 
Ritson printed in the second volume of his Ancient English Metrical Romances as the 
Chronicle of England and the French prose Petit Brut of Rauf de Bohun (MS. Harl. 902) 
are apparently cognate with the Livere de reis de Brittanie e le Livere de reis de Engletere 
(ed. Glover, Rolls Ser.), since in all of thera Cassibelin follows Belinus and Brennus to the 
throne. The Petit Brut is chiefly interesting for its list of cities Cassibelin is supposed to 
have founded: Exeter, Colchester, Oxford, and Norwich. There is a brief account of Caesar 
in the Chronicle of Sacred and Profane History ascribed to Thomas Sprott (trans. William 
Bell, Liverpool, 1851). The account of Caesar in the English prose Brut in MS. Arundel 
xx (College of Arms) derives from Wace. I have not seen the English verse chronicle of 
Thomas Castelford, the unique MS of which is in the library of the University of Géttingen; 
from all descriptions, its account follows Geoffrey’s exactly; see Marshall L. Perrin, Ueber 
Thomas Castelford’s Chronik von England (Boston, 1890), p. 36, and Frank Behre, ed. 
“Thomas Castelford’s Chronicle” [Arthurian section], Goeteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift, 
XLVI (1940), no. 2, p. vii. Geoffrey’s Caesar legend also appears, wholly or in part, in 
Higden’s Polychronicon, the Eulogium Historiarum sive Temporis attributed to “Thomas of 
Malmesbury,” and the Chronica attributed to Thomas Sprott (ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 
1719—not to be confused with the Chronicle of Sacred and Profane History ascribed to 
Sprott). 
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Another version, particularly among the common people, is that Julius Caesar 
had this little house carried about with him, stone by stone, by his troops, and 
rebuilt each day wherever they camped, because he could rest more safely in it 
than in a tent; but that when he returned to Gaul he was in such a hurry that he 
decided to leave it behind with the stones just laid together, as can be seen to this 
day.* 

Fordun’s Caesar legend was later correlated with that of Caxton’s 
prose Brut by John Major (Historia Majoris Britauniae, 1521) to imply 
that the Britons had defeated Caesar at first because the Scots and Picts 
were helping them, and were finally conquered when their northern allies 
were not helping them. (Major makes no mention at all of the chapters 
in the prose Brut relating the Earl of London’s treachery.) This implica- 
tion was developed by Hector Boece, in his great Scotorum Historiae 
(1527), into a legend as elaborate as Geoffrey of Monmouth’s. Androgeus 
becomes an orator who persuades King Ederus of the Scots to aid the 
Britons in their first struggle with Caesar and, far from being a villain, 
is captured by the Romans in the second invasion. After conquering the 
Britons, Caesar marches against the Scots and Picts because they had 
helped the Britons defeat him the first time he invaded the island. And 
according to “‘oure wigare cornikillis,’”’ Boece adds, “‘Iulius come to the 
Callendar Wode [Caledoniam syluam], and kest doun Camelon [Camelo- 
dunum], the principale ciete of Pichtis, eftir that the samyn was randrit 
to him,” at which time he is supposed to have built the round stone 
house (which, Boece thinks, is rather a temple Vespasian erected near the 
site of Camelodunum in honor of the emperor Claudius and the goddess 
Victory). ‘‘Nochttheles, becauss na historicians rehercis the weris maid 
be Iulius aganis the Scottis and Pichtis, we latt pame pas, and will inseyr 
na thing in this oure werk, bot sa mekill as we maye preif by famous 
and attentik autoris.’’® 


8 According to the 15th century expansion and continuation of Fordun attributed to 
Walter Bower, or Bowmaker—ed. Walter Goodall (Edinburgh, 1759), 1, sig. O2’—this 
structure was called Arthur’s Hove because King Arthur liked to visit it for recreation. It 
may really have been erected by the Romans; see H. Nearing, “Local Caesar Traditions 
in Britain,” Speculum, xxv (1949), 226. 

° Trans. John Bellenden (edd. R. W. Chambers and E. C. Batho, Scottish Text Soc., 
Ser. 3, x, 1938), who except for omissions follows this section of the original rather closely. 
Camulodunum, which Boece calls the capital of the Picts, was the ancient site of Colchester; 
Boece, or his source, has simply transplanted it, as he did the tribe of the Brigantes, whose 
prince Cadallanus leads the Scots to aid the Britons in his account. According to Camden, 
the Brigantes had inhabited Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumber- 
land. Holinshed, though he repeats Boece’s legend, remarks: “Hector Boetius . . . coueting 
to haue all such valiant acts as were atchiued by the Britains to be ascribed to his countrie- 
men the Scots, draweth both the Silures and Brigantes, with other of the Britains so farre 
northward, that he maketh them inhabitants of the Scotish countries. And what particular 
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V. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


To return to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s legend, the Breta Ségur, an Old 
Norse translation of the Historia Regum Britanniae of uncertain date 
which was added about 1400 to the miscellany called the Hauksbék, 
follows Geoffrey’s account of Caesar faithfully except for adding or 
changing a few details. The wound which Nennius receives from Caesar’s 
sword, for example, is fatal because the weapon has been tempered in 
venom (eitrhert); and when Caesar demands hostages for Androgeus’s 
good faith, the latter sends him “his daughter’ Segirna and forty 
knights, rather than his son Scaeva and thirty young kinsmen.”° 

The most important of the fifteenth century treatments of the Caesar 
legend in England appears in Lydgate’s Serpent of Division, a prose life 
of Caesar written sometime after the death of Henry V to illustrate the 
dire consequences of civil discord. The episode of Androgeus’s treachery 
gives Lydgate an opportunity to apply his moral to the history of Britain: 


But for all his surqvedous pride he [Caesar] was twyous bette of at his arryvaile 
{in Britain] by the worthynes of the worshipfull Bretaonne kyng called Cassi- 
bolan. And pleinly to declare & specifie the trouthe, he mighte nevur attaigne 
taryve at his luste, til this manly king Cassibolan & Androgius the Duce of 
Cornewaile felle at debate among hemselfe; wherby I may conclude that whiles 
vnite & acorde stode vndefowled and vndividid in the bondis of Bretayne, pe 
my3ti conquerowre Iulius was vnable and impotente to venqvische hem. By 
whiche example ze may evidently consideren & seen pat devision liche as is speci- 
fied toforne, is originall cause in prouynces & regions of all destruciovn.” 


And there follows an account of Caesar’s invasions which, as the identi- 
fication of Androgeus with the Duke of Cornwall shows, derives from 
the prose Brut. Lydgate’s avowed source, however, is “pe worpi clerke 
Eusebius,” by whom he may mean Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 
chester, nominated Cardinal of St. Eusebius in 1426.” Beaufort may 





names soeuer they had, yet were they all Scots with him” (England, repr. London, 1807- 
1808, 1, 464). See also Humphrey Lhuyd’s Commentarioli (1572, trans. by Thomas Twyne, 
printed with John Lewis’s History of Great Britain, 1729, sig. EY). Other writers who attack 
the legend of Caesar and the Scots are Polydore Vergil (early trans. ed. Sir Henry Ellis, 
Camden Soc., 0.S. 36, 1846, p. 57). John Lewis (History of Great Britain, 1729, sig. U2”) 
and William Slatyer (History of Great Britanie, 1621, sig. L3, marg.). 

Beyond Bellenden’s translation and Holinshed, Boece’s Caesar legend reappears in 
William Stewart’s metrical translation of the Scotorum Historiae (1535, ed. William B. 
Turnbull, Rolls Ser.), John Leslie’s History of Scotland (1578, trans. James Dalrymple, ed. 
E. G. Cody, Scottish Text Soc., v, 1888), and David Chalmers (or Chambers) Lord Or- 
mond’s Historie Abbregée (1579, Scots trans. printed by the Maitland Club, 1830, in the 
Chronicle of the Kings of Scotland). It was also drawn upon by William Warner (Albions 
England, 1602 ed., sgg. F7*-F8, and Continuance of Albions England, 1606, sig. D). 

70 Ed. in Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed Og Historie (Copenhagen, 1848), pp. 192-195. 

71 Ed. Henry N. MacCracken (London & New Haven, 1911), pp. 50-51. 

72 For a different view, see MacCracken’s ed., pp. 7 and 15. 
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have given him a notebook containing extracts from the prose Brut and 
other chronicles; for Lydgate is obviously not familiar with all the 
material of the prose Brut or of Trivet’s Anglo-Norman chronicle, from 
which he takes the list of castles and towns Caesar is supposed to have 
built in Britain.” 

Among Italian and French writers of the latter part of the fifteenth 
and the early years of the sixteenth century there are a few new de- 
velopments in the Caesar legend. Ponticus Virunius, an Italian who 
translated the pre-Arthurian section of Geoffrey of Monmouth about 
the turn of the century, possibly for a Venetian family of British origin,™ 
is apparently the first writer to describe the appearance of Caesar’s 
British opponents: when Cassibellaunus surrenders to Caesar, the latter 
is struck by the king’s slender height (proceritatem) and his austere mien; 
while Androgeus is ‘“‘small in body but great in spirit.” The Caesar legend 
in the Recueil des Croniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant Bretaigne 
(to 1471) of Jehan de Waurin, Lord of Forestel, is based on Wace, but 
also contains passages from Geoffrey and from the author’s own imagina- 
tion. In Waurin’s imagination the Tower of Ordre was built, not after 
Caesar’s first defeat by the Britons, but before he planned his first in- 
vasion; for he sees the island for the first time from its windows, which 
faced in that direction. (This passage may derive from the variant in 
Wace which states that by the Tower of Ordre Caesar “‘won the land 
which now is known as England.’’) Waurin’s elaborate description of the 
rites of thanksgiving which Cassibellant decrees after the second defeat 
of the Romans is reminiscent of the opening chapters of Leviticus.” 
Alain Bouchart, who draws on both Geoffrey and Li Fet des Romains for 
the account of Caesar in his Grandes Croniques de Breiaigne, has a new 
idea about the identity of Geoffrey’s Tower at Odnea: no one, he says, 


7 See George L. Frost, “Caesar and Virgil’s Magic in England, MLN, w1 (1936), 432. 
Lydgate refers to the moral of Caesar’s conquest of Britain also in his verse Life of St. 
Albon and St. Amphabel (1, 106-140, quoted in MacCracken’s ed. of the Serpent, pp. 16-17), 
citing Lucan as his source, apparently for the sake of the rime. 

Other 15th century writings by Englishmen which refer to the Caesar legend are Cap- 
grave’s Chronicle of England (Rolls Ser.); the Chronica Regum Angliae attributed to Thomas 
Otterbourne (ed. T. Hearne in Duo Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores Veteres, Oxford, 1732); 
the Anonymi Chronicon Godstovianum, ed. Hearne, with Roper’s More (Oxford, 1716), 
which says that Caesar’s sword was still kept in the Tower of London; Hardyng’s metrical 
chronicle, which mentions two fights between Caesar and Nennius; the Cromycullys of 
Englonde (ed. James Gairdner, Camden Soc., N.S. 28, 1880); the Historia Regum Angliae 
of John Rous, or Rosse, ed. Hearne, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1745); and Robert Fabyan’s Con- 
cordance of Histories (printed as the New Chronicles of England and France, 1516). 

™ Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue (Rolls Ser.), 1, 58. The printer Commeline, cited by 
Hardy, says that the author died in 1490. His work was printed in 1534, 1585, 1587, and 
1844 (in J. A. Giles’s Caxton Soc. ed. of Geoffrey). 

% Ed. William Hardy (Rolls Ser.), 1, 136-137. 
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has felt constrained to write that this is the castle of Cherbourg.” This 
identification may have been inspired by the chronicles of Sir John 
Froissart, who states that Cherbourg was founded by Julius Caesar 
(ch. cccxxx). 

Among the Elizabethans who took up pens against Polydore Virgil's 
attack on Geoffrey of Monmouth’s veracity, Sir John Prise (Historicae 
Brytannicae Defensio, 1573) made the most elaborate defense of Geoffrey’s 
Caesar legend. In view, says Prise, of the aspersions which some ancient 
writers cast on Caesar’s accuracy, of the agreement of Geoffrey and 
Caesar with respect to some proper names, and of the similar order of 
events in both their accounts, it is clear that Geoffrey “did not (as they 
affirm) excogitate these things from his own cerebrum for the first time”; 
while his departures from Caesar’s details show that he drew his material 
from other very ancient, non-Roman authors.”’ 


7% Ed. H. Le Meignen (Nantes, 1886), fol. 13, col. 1. Bouchart is also the first writer 
to identify the ancient laws adduced by Androgeus in contradiction of Cassibellanus’s 
mandate to bring Evelinus before the royal court; he cites the laws mentioned in Geoffrey, 
I, xviii, 11, xvii, and 11, xiii. His work, written apparently in the first part of the 16th 
century, was printed 1514, 1518, 1531, 1532, and 1541. 

Somewhat earlier than Bouchart’s chronicle is the Debat des Herauts d’Armes de France 
et d’Angleterre, in which the French herald points a shrewd parallel between Cassibellaunus 
and the Plantagenets by recalling that “Julius Caesar, the valiant prince, who is of the 
number of the worthies, was twice discomfited on entering Britain, which is at present 
called England, as the [French prose] Brut relates; and the third time he subjugated them 
and made them obedient to Rome.” In the next century an Englishman, John Coke, came 
upon a copy of this French debate in a printer’s shop and, perceiving it “to be compyled 
of harty malyce, nothyng ensuyng the true cronycles of the one realme nor the other,” 
searched out many histories to write his Debate Betwene the Heraldes of Englande and 
Fraunce (1550), in which the English herald condenses Hardyng’s version of Caesar's 
invasions as an example of British valor. Both debates were edited by Leopold Pannier 
and Paul Meyer (Société des Anciens Textes Francais, 1877). 

Other 15th century French works containing the Caesar legend are Jean Wauquelin’s 
translation of Geoffrey (MS. Lansdowne 214) and Pierre le Baud’s Cronicques & Ystoires des 
Bretons, ed. Charles de la Lande de Calan (Rennes, 1907). Le Baud, who was dissatisfied 
with his first compilation, made in 1480, prepared a second (printed 1638) between 1498, 
when he was given access to the royal archives, and his death in 1505. His account of 
Caesar, like Bouchart’s, derives from Geoffrey and Li Fet des Romains. 

7 Sig. Eii. Geoffrey’s Caesar legend is also defended by John Lewis (History of Great- 
Britain, written c. 1610; printed 1729, sig. LY) and by John Speed (History of Great Britain, 
1611; 1632 ed., sig. EA’), who cites Sir Clement Edmondes’s observations on the Gallic 
War, rv, xii (1600), to the effect that Geoffrey’s derivation of the Britons from the Trojans 
is supported by the circumstance that the manner of British chariot fighting described by 
Caesar was peculiar to Eastern nations. Before Prise, Caesar’s accuracy had been ques- 
tioned by Humphrey Lhuyd (Commentarioli, 1572; Englished by Thomas Twyne as 
The Breviary of Briteyne, 1573, which was printed with Lewis’s History, 1729; see sig. M 
of the 1729 ed.). 
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Holinshed distrusts the accuracy of both Caesar and Geoffrey;7* 
Richard White of Basingstoke accepts both without question. In the 
prefatory epistle to Book Iv of his Historiarum Britanniae Insulae Libri 
(Douai, 1597), White, piecing together isolated sentences from Cicero’s 
letters, concludes that the great orator had once toyed with the idea of 
inditing an epic on Caesar’s conquest of Britain, and professes his ac- 
count to be a substitute for it. His fourth book certainly has more narra- 
tive complexity than Cicero could have achieved, for he manages to work 
into Caesar’s account every later legend he has come upon. He concocts 
his story from Caesar, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Polyaenus, Athenaeus, Geoffrey, and Boece, and exercises an ingenuity 
in fitting these accounts together that reminds the reader of Li Fet des 
Romains. Cassivellaunus’s nephew is called Androgeus Mandubratius; 
for White believes that Caesar used surnames, Geoffrey first names. At 
the end of the story Caesar, returning to Rome, goes to great expense to 
have curtains (aulaea) made from British sails (velis) with his British 
victories painted on them, and assigns many of his British captives to 
duty in the theaters, to hang and manipulate these curtains. 

The Caesar legend was also put to good use by some of the biographers, 
moralists, and poets of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. In 
John Bale’s IJllustrium Maioris Britanniae Scriptorum Summarium 
(1548) Cassibellanus, Nennius, and Androgeus become literary gentle- 
men. Cassibellanus, it appears, was not only studious of antiquities and 
noble exploits but also well versed in rhetoric, writing to Julius Caesar 
an elegant work titled De servitute non ferenda, liber 1., of which Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (rv, ii), who lived in an age when much more of it was 
extant, records a small portion. Cassibellanus’s brother Nennius was the 
original author of the Historia Britonum: he “is said to have been the 
first to collect the famous deeds of the British nobility (incited to do so 
by the example of Reutha, king of the Scots) and to write in his native 
tongue a Historia perpulchra, liber 1. concerning the origin and progress 
of the British. This book another Nennius, pontiff of Bangor [or Bancorn- 
burg], turned into Latin and continued to his own time.” Androgeus, 
says Bale, was graceful in speech and lucky in war; two of his works are 
extant: the oration Adversus Romanorum Tyrannidem (in Hector Boece, 


78 England, ch. 13 and 17. Lambarde (Perambulation of Kent, 1576), Camden (Britannia, 
1586), Stow (Survay of London, 1598), and John Clapham (History of England . . . under 
the Roman Empire, 1602) hold the Gallic War to be authoritative. In his Annales (1580) 
Stow takes his account of Caesar from “Eutropius” (i.e., Landolfus’s Historia Miscella). 
His old competitor Grafton (Chronicle at Large, 1569) follows Fabyan’s account of Caesar 
for the most part, but quotes from Lydgate the list of towns and castles ascribed to Caesar. 
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Il, ii) and the message to Caesar proposing an alliance (in Geoffrey, ry, 
viii).7° 

Three of the Mirror for Magistrates tragedies by John Higgins deal wit} 
the Caesar legend. In the tragedy of Nennius, which concludes the first 
edition of The First Part of the Mirror (1574), Higgins breaks with the 
grim spirit of the De Casibus tradition which he is continuing, and turns 
to the past for inspiration rather than admonition. (It is significant, 
with respect to Higgins’s departure, that Geoffrey’s patriotic enthusiasm 
suddenly mounts when he reaches the reign of Cassibellaunus.) In relat- 
ing the circumstances of his own death, the ghost of Nennius agrees with 
the author of the Breta Ségur as to the reason for the deadliness of 
Caesar’s sword: 


The strokes thou strokst me, hurt me nought at all: 
For why thy strength was nothing in respect, 

But thou hadste bathde thy sword in poyson all: 
Which did my wounde, not deadly els infect. . . . 


The venime of the which had such a force, 

It able was to perce the harte of oke: 

No medcines might the poyson out reuoke, 
Wherfore though scarce he perced had the skin: 
In fiftene dayes my braynes it ranckled in.** 


To the second edition of the First Part of the Mirror (1575) Higgins added 
the tragedy of Irenglas (Geoffrey’s Hirelglas), which returns to admoni- 
tion, though the ghost is not the villain but the innocent victim of the 
apologue. Like Fabyan and Grafton, the ghost of Higgins’s Irenglas says 
he was murdered, not by his cousin Elenine, but by the latter’s brawling 
friends. The tragedy of Julius Caesar, which Higgins added among 
others to the 1587 edition of the whole Mirror, contains a summary of the 
legend.* 

Another Elizabethan moralist who makes edifying use of the Caesar 
legend is Gabriel Harvey’s brother Richard, the almanac maker. Harvey’s 


79 Sgg. C4°-Dv. John Pits (De Illustribus Britanniae Scriptoribus, 1619) repeats these 
biographies from Bale, but disagrees that Nennius was prompted to write his history by 
the example of Reutha. Rather, he thinks Nennius wrote it when his brother Lud changed 
the name of Trinovantum (New Troy) to Luddinum (London), so that the Trojan descent 
of the British would not be forgotten (sig. 12’). 

8° Lily B. Campbell, ed. Parts Added to the Mirror (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 199 and 201. 

81 The ghost of Irenglas had put the fatal quarrel with Elenine after the first British 
victory; Caesar’s ghost puts it after the second, as in Geoffrey and his followers. Caesar’s 
ghost says that the stakes by which his fleet was wrecked were placed, not in the Thames, 
but “in the strands and in the seas, where landing places be” (as also in Thomas Heywood’s 
Life of Merlin, 1813 ed., pp. 14-15); and as in Fabyan and Grafton, this trick is practised 
in the first rather than the second invasion. 
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Philadelphus, or a Defence of Brutes, and the Brutans History (1593) is an 
elaborately outlined analysis of Geoffrey’s ancient British dynasties; 
each dynasty is analyzed under three main heads: “Anthropology” 
(moral character), Chronology, and Topography. Cassivelan and his 
kinsmen appear under the “Anthropology” of ““The Fovrth Genealogy or 
issue of Capor.”” Among the virtues of Cassivelan’s Britons are ‘‘Wordes,” 
exemplified by their reply to Caesar’s letter demanding submission, and 
“Victories: Cassiuelan made the Romans hie to their ships at their first 
battell, and at the second: beware the third” (sig. I3). Among their vices 
are “Deceit: The Brutans set great long sharp stakes closely in the bankes 
where the Romanes should arriue and so troubled them extreamely in 
theyr landing: a poore and pittifull inuention to stay an Host,” and 
“Obscure glory: When Stenny [Nennius] was dead, he was buried at 
Caerlud: and the sword which he puld from Caesar with his deaths 
wound was buried with him, that it might be a remembrance of one 
venturous action euen in a hole” (sgg. IY and I3”). Sometimes, however, 
Harvey is hard put to decide the moral issues of these Britons. Both 
Nennius and Lud are commended for justice, Lud because he changed 
the name of New Troy to Caerlud, Nennius because he opposed the 
change: “It is iustice, both to respect our auncestors, and iustice to con- 
sider our own glory: This were a pretty question for discourse, which 
name ought to take place, and stand in force, if it were well handled” 
(sig. H4). 

Among the epic and dramatic poets of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century, the Caesar legend is used by Warner, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare.™ Milton (History of Britain, 1670, Bk. 11) notes scornfully 


8 Warner, Albions England, 11, ch. 17. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 11, x, 49; see H. Nearing, 
“Caesar’s Sword,” MLN, txi (1948), 403-405. Shakespeare, King John, v, vii, 112-114 
(see H. Nearing, “A Note on King John” N&Q, cxctr [1947], 256-257), and Cymbeline, 
1, i, 28-30; 1, iv, 20-23; m1, i, 22-23, 47-53. In Richard IIT (1m, i, 68-74) and Richard II 
(v, i, 2) Shakespeare alludes to the tradition that Caesar built the Tower of London. See 
H. Nearing, “Julius Caesar and the Tower of London,” MLN, txu (1948), 228-233. This 
note errs in citing Gray as the earliest known recorder of the tradition; Trivet’s reference 
to the “chastel” of London is half a century earlier. 

In Fletcher’s Bonduca one of the British commanders is named Nenius. Geoffrey’s 
legend is summarized in John Ross’s poem, Britannica, sive De Regibus Veleris Britanniae 
(Frankfurt, 1607). In the De Literis Antiquae Britanniae (published with Phineas Fletcher’s 
Sylva Poetica, 1633) of Giles Fletcher the elder, who wrote the poem apparently during his 
college days, Caesar appears as a water nymph attending the River Cam. A play attributed 
to Jasper Fisher, Fuimus Troes (printed 1633), dramatizes Geoffrey’s legend. In Richard 
Johnson’s Tom a Lincolne King Arthur visits Androgius Earl of London. At the end of the 
century Cassibelan appears as a character in the play Boadicea Queen of Britain. See 
Roberta F. Brinkley, Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1932), pp. 92, 
97, 121. 
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that the “British Author [Geoffrey], whom I use only then when others 
are all silent, hath many trivial discourses of Caesars beeing heer, which 
are best omitted.” But at the end of the century the great German 
scholar Fabricius, quoting Geoffrey’s letter from Cassibellaunus to Caesar 
remarks: ‘“‘The epistle written to Caesar in the name of the kings of the 
Picts and Scots, which is extant in John of Fordun, exudes less antig- 
uity.’’* 

There is of course a great body of Caesar legends unconnected with the 
conquest of Britain. Among other things the great Julius was the son of 
a baker, the son-in-law of Judas Maccabaeus, the paramour of Morgan 
la Fay, the inventor of the proper methods of blazonry, a builder of 
metal roads, a super-clerk who could write four epistles at once, the 
founder of Paris, Cherbourg, Rouen, Seville, Florence, Magdeburg, 
Wollin, the dread Castle of Adamant, and other cities, castles, and 
temples.™ But no other Caesar legend seems to have reached the com- 
plexity of that concerned with his conquest of Britain. The latter, how- 
ever, lacked the universal popularity of Arthur’s story and the excep- 
tional good luck of Leir’s. And if the student of literary history conjures 
up in his mind those great warriors of the ancient world whom the middle 
ages invented or recreated—Alexander writing to Aristotle of the 
wonders of India, Arcite praying before the statue of Mars, Troilus on 
the walls sighing his soul toward the Grecian tents—he may neglect to 
join with them a figure on the shores of Gaul, fingering his poisoned 
sword as he squints speculatively at the mysterious island across the 
Channel. No pseudo-Callisthenes gave his story the endorsement of 
antiquity; no Chaucer breathed immortality upon him. The romancers, 
and Shakespeare, were generally more interested in that ‘“hook-nosed 
fellow of Rome’ in whose image he was created and whose career was 
even more exciting than his. And yet his adventure was persistently re- 
corded by a multitude of writers in various countries from the twelfth 
century on. His legend is one of those curious, pathetic stories which no 


83 Johann Albert Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, ed. Ernesti (1773), 1, 273. Since he quotes 
Geoffrey, Fabricius apparently did not intend his remark to be sardonic. 

84 See MacCracken’s ed. of Lydgate’s Serpent, p. 42; Huon, ed. S. T. Lee, EETS, ES, 
40, pp. xxxi and xxxiv; “A Scotch Copy of a Poem on Heraldry,” ed. Furnivall in EETS, 
ES, 8, p. 95; Graf, Roma, 1, 265 n; Trevisa’s trans. of Higden (Polychronicon, ed. Lumby, 
Rolls Ser., rv, 213); the chronicle of John Brompton (ed. Roger Twysden in Historiae 
Anglicanae Scriptores X, 1652, sig. Nn3); Graf, Roma, 1, 266, 272; Hans Matter, Englische 
Griindungssagen (Heidelberg, 1922), pp. 342, 365; Huon, EETS, ES, 41, pp. 410-411. 

For further British legends (e.g., the story that Caesar’s troops brought the Roman 
nettle to Britain and the modern notion that he built a tower on the Isle of Man) see H. 
Nearing, “Local Caesar Traditions in Britain,” Speculum, xxv (1949), 218-227. 
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one would ever make great but which nearly everyone, until modern 
times, refused to let die.® 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
Chester, Pa. 


% This article began with a suggestion of Professor Matthew W. Black, who, having 
locked in vain for references to English traditions in Wesemann’s Caesarfabeln des Mit- 
telaliers, remarked that someone should write a Caesarfabeln des Englischen Mittelalters. 
lam indebted to Dr. Black also for making the resources of the Furness Library available 
to me; to Dr. A. C. Baugh, Dr. Black, and Dr. T. M. Parrott for reading the original manu- 
script of the article; to Dr. W. J. Roach for referring me to Calendre’s Empereors and help- 
ing me decipher the MSS (in microfilm) of both that work and Gray’s Scalacronica; and 
to Mr. E. H. Morse, the reference librarian of the University of Pennsylvania, and his 
assistants, for tracking down other sources. 
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